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PREFACE. 


For  some  years  past  there  has  been  a  general  demand 
among  the  members  of  our  profession  for  a  manual  of  Histol- 
ogy, summarizing,  in  concise  and  plain  language,  our  present 
knowledge  in  this  fundamental  branch  of  medicine.  It  is  true 
many  books  have  been  written  on  the  subject,  but  their  great 
brevity,  on  the  one  hand,  or  an  unnecessary  diflfuseness  on  the 
other,  have  prevented  them  from  meeting  with  acceptance  at 
the  hands  of  physicians  and  students.  In  the  one  class  belong 
the  little  handbooks  of  Kutherf ord  and  Schaefer,  which  have 
done  much  to  simplify  and  therefore  popularize  histology,  but 
they  were  intended  for  beginners,  and  especially  students  doing 
class- work  under  the  laboratory  system  now  so  much  in  vogue. 
But  both  physician  and  student  need  something  of  wider  scope, 
and  they  have  been  compelled  to  turn  to  Klein  &  Smith, 
Strieker,  or  Frey,  though  no  one  of  these  excellent  works  is 
thoroughly  adapted  to  their  wants. 

Apart  from  the  expense  of  the  two  former,  they  all  are 
deficient  in  matters  relating  to  human  histology. 

The  practical  experience  of  a  teacher  made  it  evident  also 
that  the  volume  to  fill  such  an  obvious  gap  should  take  the 
form  of  a  text-book.  And  the  present  time  seemed  opportune 
for  its  appearance,  since  we  have  latterly  made  much  positive 
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advance  in  histological  studies,  while  histologists  themselves 
are  now  more  of  one  mind  in  microscopical  matters.  That  such 
a  book  should  appear  under  American  auspices  seemed  further 
to  be  eminently  proper,  as  we  have  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try a  goodly  number  of  medical  men  who  are  either  engaged 
in  teaching  histology  or  in  studying  some  special  branch  of  it. 

The  advantages  of  utilizing  their  accumulated  experiences 
was  therefore  apparent  by  the  editor,  and  he  gladly  applied 
CO  them  for  assistance  when  it  was  found  that  one  individual 
could  not  prepare  the  volume  within  a  reasonable  time  or 
in  a  manner  that  would  be  satisfactory.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  names  of  the  collaborators  furnish  a  sufficient  guarantee 
that  proper  representatives  of  American  histology  have  been 
selected.  In  some  respects  the  object  sought  for  has  not  been 
wholly  attained,  as,  for  example,  in  the  effort  to  separate 
purely  human  histology  from  the  comparative.  But  this  is 
impossible  at  the  present  time,  mainly  because  our  knowl- 
edge is  still  too  limited.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret,  also,  that  the 
original  illustrations  have  been  so  few  in  comparison  with  the 
total  number,  but  the  great  expense  attending  their  production 
would  not  warrant  any  one  in  attempting  much  in  this  direc- 
tion. Through  the  kind  co-operation,  however,  of  Messrs.  Wil- 
liam Wood  &  Co.,  the  editor  has  been  able  to  utilize  many 
excellent  cuts  that  were  in  their  possession. 

As  a  further  means  of  relieving  the  tedium  associated  with 
a  work  that  is  so  largely  descriptive,  the  various  authors  have 
aimed  to  intersperse  here  and  there  throughout  the  text  mat- 
ters of  physiological  or  pathological  import.  Still,  intelligent 
practitioners  do  not  have  to  be  reminded  that  rational  thera- 
peutics has  found  a  substantial  support  in  the  revelations  of 
pathological  anatomy,  which,  in  turn,  rests  upon  histology, 
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80  that  the  relation  between  microscopic  anatomy  and  the  sci- 
entific practice  of  medicine  is  readily  appreciated. 

Emanating  as  the  volume  does  from  American  sonrces,  the 
editor  finds  it  a  fitting  place  to  give  proper  space  to  American 
contribntions,  and  the  reader  may  therefore  find  due  notice  of 
the  physiological  desquamation  of  blood-vessels,  considerations 
on  the  nature  of  nerve-termini,  matters  relating  to  the  intimate 
structure  of  the  striped  muscular  fibre  and  nerves,  with  the 
results  of  studies  on  the  structure  and  development  of  certain 
connective  substances,  and  novelties  in  microscopic  apparatus 
and  methods.  A  special  chapter  is  also  given  to  the  thick 
cutis  vera,  now  for  the  first  time  described  as  a  distinctive 
portion  of  the  skin.  In  it  will  be  found  detailed  the  discovery 
of  the  Xdi-columnSj  which  are  calculated  to  explain  certain 
pathological  changes  that  have  been  imperfectly  understood. 

The  first  chapters  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  microscope,  and  to  certain  formal  methods  of  work  with 
which  the  beginner  should  be  familiar.  Of  the  illustrations, 
sixty-five  were  prepared  for  the  volume,  while  forty  have  never, 
it  is  believed,  appeared  in  book-form.  The  remainder  are 
mostly  from  the  manuals  of  Strieker  and  Frey. 

A  limited  number  of  bibliographical  references  have  been  in- 
serted where  it  was  thought  they  were  desirable  in  guiding 
the  reader  to  the  literature  of  the  subject.  For  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  tables  and  much  valuable  assistance,  the  editor 
here  desires  to  express  his  thanks  to  Dr.  E.  C.  Wendt,  of  this 
city. 

It  was  thought  best  to  omit  the  subject  of  optical  principhrs 
which  figure  so  conspicuously  in  some  of  our  histological 
manuals.  Those  who  wish  information  on  these  matters  are 
referred  to  any  of  the  standard  text-books  on  lihysics,  wh^re 


• 
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tlie  subject  is  treated  at  greater  length  than  was  permissible  in 
the  present  instance. 

For  a  similar  reason,  and  also  because  it  would  prove  a 
needless  expense,  the  price-lists  of  instrument-makers  have 
been  omitted.  Full  particulars  relating  to  the  various  sorts  of 
microscopes  and  their  accessories  can  be  obtained  from  any 
of  the  leading  opticians,  who  from  time  to  time  issue  lists  con- 
taining ample  illustrations  of  the  most  recent  improvements 
in  all  that  pertains  to  practical  working  of  the  instrument. 

In  conclusion,  the  editor  finds  himself  compelled  to  reiter- 
ate the  well-worn  statement,  that  circumstances  over  which  he 

has  had  no  control  have  united  to  delay  the  press-work  of 

« 

the  volume,  and  at  the  end  have  made  its  final  revision  rather 
hasty.  A  kind  indulgence  is  therefore  asked  for  any  error 
that  may,  through  oversight,  have  escaped  his  notice. 

T.  E.  S. 
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HISTOLOGICAL  METHODS. 


CHAPTER  I. 


MATERIALS  HEQIJISITE  FOB  HISTOLOGICAL  WORK— HOW  TO  USE 
THE  MICROSCOPE— TESTING  THE  MICROSCOPE— ITS  USES. 

• 

Very  little  apparatus  and  few  reagents  are  essential  for  gen- 
eral histological  work.  Such  as  are  really  needed  may  be  so 
arranged  as  to  fit  in  a  box  or  bag,  that  can  be  carried  in  the 
hand.     First  of  all,  the  student   should  be  provided  with  a 


FlO.  9L 


^ 


Via.  1. 


Fio.  8L— Carved  Iiii  Sdaaon. 


pair  of  small  forceps^  with  either  curved  or  straight  points 
(Pigs.  1,  2),  according  to  individual  fancy ;  a  pair  of  delicate 
curved  iris  scissors  (Fig.  3) ;  a  few  pipettes;  a  glass  rod  or 
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two ;  a  spoon  (Fig.  4)  for  lifting  sections  of  tissaes  from  the 
fluids  in  which  they  have  been  immersed  ;  a  pair  of  needles 
(Fig.  5)  in  handles  for  teasing  or  tearing  tissaes ;  (the  handles 
used  for  crochet  needles,  or  the  pin-slides  sold  by  jewelers, 
may  be  fitted  with  ordinary  milliner's  needles,  which  are  long, 
delicate,  and  flexible,  and  therefore  well  adapted  for  this 


— •■•- 


work)  a  sable  or  earners  7iair  hriish  for  removing  cellular 
elements,  so  as  to  bring  particular  parts  into  prominence  ;  bibu- 
lous paper  ;  a  sharp  knife  (Fig.  6)  for  catting  thin  sections  ; ' 

'  For  this  pnrpoae  the  iMon  made  by  Le  Conltre.  in  Genera,  have  b«ea  hlKbly 
Teoommended,  but  good  knives  may  be  obtained  of  almoat  an;  cutler ;  indeed,  ma«t 
of  the  msken  of  aoigioal  instrnmeata  fDmiah  them ;  they  are  usaallj  flat  on  one 
side  and  sligbtlj  concave  on  the  othei. 
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five  or  six  shallow  porcelain  dishes^  ounce  gallipots,  with  flat 
bottoms,  in  which  to  soak  the  tissues  when  they  have  been  cut ; 
gla^s  slides  for  mounting  specimens  (the  ordinary  size  is  3  x  1 
inch)  ;  thin  gla^s  or  mica  covers  (squares  or  circles)  for  cover- 
ing the  specimens  (three-quarters  of  an  inch  is  a  good  diameter). 

Mica  covers  are  much  cheaper  than  glass,  and  are  suitable  for  rapid  work 
and  when  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  permanent  preparations. 


Pxo.  a— Beei*8  Catenot  Knife. 

In  addition,  a  small  Beefs  cataract  knife  (Fig.  8)  will  be 
found  useful  for  puncturing  vessels  and  hollow  organs  to  obtain 
samples  of  their  fluid  contents.  All  of  these  articles  may  easily 
be  contained  in  the  drawer  of  a  box  10  x  12  inches  in  size ;  *  the 
upper  portion  will  hold  the  necessary  reagents.  These  latter 
should  comprise  a  small  amount  of  a  three-fourths  per  cent, 
aqueous  solution  of  sodium  chloride^  about  an  equal  amount 
of  distilled  water ^  dilvie  acetic  a/^id^  glycerine^  and  iodized  se- 
rum;* a  fluid  ounce  of  each  will  be  all  that  is  necessary,  and 
for  convenience  of  use  they  may  be  put  in  corked  bottles  pro- 
vided with  capped  pipettes  passing  through  the  corks.  The 
vials  and  i)erforated  corks  may  be  obtained  of  almost  any 
ai)othecary.  The  cap  being  of  rubber,  very  small  quantities 
of  the  fluid  can  be  withdrawn  from  the  bottle  and  pressed  out 
as  desired,  either  upon  the  slide  or  otherwise. 

Other  reagents  required  are  oil  of  cloves  in  a  two-ounce 
stoppered  bottle ;  dammar  varnish  or  Canada  balsam,  each  in 
a  capped  bottle  (Pig.  7),  containing  a  glass  rod  ;  a  solution  of 
logwood,  and  another  of  borax  carmine,'  in  ordinary  glass 
stoppered  two-ounce  bottles,  and  a  small  vial  of  asphalt  or 
some  similar  cement.  It  will  be  useful,  in  addition,  to  have  a 
small  bottle  (4  oz.)  of  absolute  alcohol,  another  (8  oz.)  of  com- 
mercial alcohol,  some  Miller's  fluid*  (8  oz.),  and  a  solution  of 
the  bichromate  of  potassium  (gr.  xv. —  3  j.). 

'  T.  H.  McAllister,  optician.  No.  49  Nassaa  Street,  New  York  City,  has  made  one 
for  me  which  answers  the  purpose  satisfactorQj.  Miller  Bros.,  No.  89  Nassaa  Street 
snd  1213  Broadwaj,  New  York  Citj,  also  make  and  famish  cases  for  the  same 
purpose. 

*  Formnla  ia  the  chapter  on  Ckneral  Methods. 

'Ibid. 
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No  good  histological  work  can  be  done  without  a  note-hook 
to  record  the  results  of  observation.  All  such  memoranda  will 
be  very  useful  for  subsequent  reference.  A  heating  slide^  a 
gas  charriber  and  a  slide  arranged  for  conducting  electric  cur- 
rents may  also  be  desirable.  They  will  be  described  in  the 
chapter  on  the  Blood. 

The  following  substances  that  cannot  be  contained  in  a  box, 
and  are  necessary  in  some  forms  of  microscopic  work,  may  be 
mentioned:  osmic  acid  (1  percent.),  nitric  acid  (C.  P.),  distilled 
water,  olive  oil,  caustic  soda  or  potash,  chloride  of  gold  (i  per 
cent,  sol.).* 

It  is  also  very  convenient  to  have  at  hand  a  short  wooden 
rule  which  is  divided  into  inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch.  The 
sta^e  micrometer  is  also  equally  necessary.  Other  accessory 
materials  will  be  described  in  their  proper  places. 
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Illumination. — When  the  instrument  is  ready  for  use  it 
should  be  placed  upon  a  firm  and  rather  low  table,  near  a 
window,  which  does  not  receive  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  If 
daylight  is  not  to  be  obtained,  a  small  kerosene  hand-lamp  will 
answer  sufficiently  well  for  illuminating  purposes.  The  flame 
should  be  on  a  level  with  the  reflecting  mirror  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  quite  near  it.  Sometimes  a  condenser  is  interposed, 
but  this  is  rarely  necessary,  and,  indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
never  comes  into  use  in  histological  work. 

A  thin  sheet  of  blue  glass  may  sometimes  be  found  to  assist 
the  eye  when  artificial  illumination  is  used,  as  the  light  is  made 
white.  Some  microscope  makers  furnish  with  their  instru- 
ments a  set  of  blue  glasses  varying  in  color  from  very  light  to 
dark  blue.  They  are  rarely  needed,  as  the  eye  soon  becomes 
accustomed  to  continuous  work  for  long  sittings,  even  when 
strong  light  is  emploj^ed.  Those  who  work  much  with  the 
microscope  keep  both  eyes  open,  and  use  first  one  and  then 

*  Formnla  in  the  chapter  on  General  Methods. 

*  It  is  presumed  that  students  engaging  in  histological  work  are  more  or  less 
familiar  with  the  mechanism  of  the  microscope.  For  this  reason  the  subject  of 
optical  principles  and  the  description  of  the  different  parts  of  a  microscope  ore  omitted 
here.  Those  who  maj  wish  special  information  on  these  points  are  referred  to  Ap- 
pendix A. 
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the  other.  Some  find  it  a  great  assistance  to  direct  the  un- 
engaged eye  upon  a  dark  object,  such  as  a  blackened  card, 
which  they  fasten  to  the  tube  of  the  instrument  near  its  top. 

As  it  is  desirable  that  the  lamp  should  only  illuminate  the 
reflector,  a  great  many  ingenious  contrivances  have  been  made 
to  cut  off  the  superfluous  light.  For  this  purpose  some  micros- 
copists  interpose  a  piece  of  thin  board,  or  a  thick  card,  having 
a  circular  opening  between  the  lamp  and  the  reflector. 

^£Lge  dtaphragms. — When  the  pencil  of  light  has  been 
reflected  from  the  mirror  upon  the  opening  in  the  stage,  it  is 
plain  that  a  larger  or  smaller  amount  of  light  will  pass,  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  opening.  The  appliances  that  regulate 
this  matter  are  called  stage  diaphragms — sometimes  they  are 
simply  cylindrical  tubes  with  capped  upper  extremities,  each 
tube  being  provided  with  caps  of  varying  aperture.  The  tubes 
are  pushed  into  the  stage  from  beneath.  When  polished  they 
undoubtedly  aid  in  converging  the  light  upon  the  aperture. 
Other  diaphragms  are  simply  round  holes  in  a  circular  revolving 
plate  which  is  set  into  the  stage. 

The  diameters  of  the  apertures  vary  from  that  of  a  pin's 
point  to  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  or  even  more. 

The  revolving  diaphragms  have  now  come  into  general  use, 
because  they  work  simply  and  efficiently.  Mr.  Wale  has  de- 
vised one  that  is  extremely  ingenious.  It  has  the  advantage 
of  a  cylindrical  diaphragm,  in  so  far  as  it  converges  the  pencil 
of  light  upon  the  diaphragmatic  opening,  while  the  size  of  the 
opening  is  regulated  by  the  action  of  a  single  thumb-screw.* 
It  acts  as  the  iris  does  in  enlarging  or  diminishing  the  pupil, 
from  which  its  name,  the  iris  diaphragm. 

The  mirrors. — Of  these  there  should  be  two,  one  plane  when 
a  diffuse  light  is  needed ;  the  other  concave  for  a  concentrated 
beam.    The  latter  is  frequently  used,  the  former  seldom. 

Direct  and  oblique  light. — Thus  far  the  descriptions  have 
applied  to  direct  light,  and  it  is  the  only  kind  much  used  in 
histological  work.  In  testing  a  lens,  however,  as  with  a  diatom, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  use  oblique  light  in  order  to  resolve  a 
line  or  series  of  lines.  In  such  cases  the  aperture  in  the  stage 
should  be  made  as  large  as  possible,  and  the  mirror,  concave  or 
plane,  is  to  be  carried  well  up  under  the  stage,  to  the  left  or 

'  See  Appendix  A. 
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right,  so  that  the  pencil  of  light  may  be  thrown  across  the 
object.  By  this  means,  little  inequalities  of  the  surface  which 
would  be  invisible  under  direct  light  are  clearly  demonstrated. 
The  poorer  lenses,  however,  are  those  which  necessitate  oblique 
light.  When  reference  is  made  to  the  definition  of  the  lens, 
direct  light  is  intended. 

Arrangement  of  the  object. — When  the  object  is  to  be  ex- 
amined, it  should  be  placed  upon  the  glass  slide,  which  is  usu- 
ally one  by  three  inches  in  superficial  measurement,  and  as 
thin  as  is  compatible  with  the  usages  to  which  it  is  put  in 
ordinary  microscopic  work.  The  glass  should  be  white  in  color, 
and  free  from  any  imperfections  that  can  be  detected  by  the  eye. 
Usually  a  drop  or  two  of  water,  a  drop  of  glycerine,  or  a  drop 
of  water  and  glycerine  in  equal  parts,  is  placed  upon  the  slide. 

The  object  is  then  immersed  in  the  liquid.  It  takes  some 
little  time  for  the  fiuid  to  permeate  the  specimen,  so  that  it  is 
ready  for  study.  When  pure  glycerine  is  used  fully  ten  minutes 
will  generally  elapse  before  the  specimen  is  transparent.  A 
covering  glass  is  then  cautiously  let  fall  upon  the  liquid,  care 
being  taken  that  no  bubble  of  air  enters.  The  cover  is  then 
pressed  down.  In  such  cases,  when  the  object  is  studied  with 
high  powers,  the  cover  will  often  slowly  rise  and  separate  itself 
from  the  slide,  so  that  the  forceps  or  the  finger  may  be  neces- 
sary to  press  it  back.  This  inconvenience  is  obviated  by  paint- 
ing a  little  Canada  balsam  or  cement  around  the  edge  of  the 
cover  so  as  to  hold  it  down. 

The  kind  of  a  lens  to  he  used. — ^For  the  first  examination  a 
low  objective  should  be  used,  with  a  medium,  not  short,  eye- 
piece. The  tube  should  then  be  carried  down  until  the  object 
comes  within  the  focus.  Low  powers  should  always  be  used 
at  first,  because  they  give  a  good  idea  of  the  object  in  its  gen- 
eral features. 

Then  the  tube  may  be  withdrawn,  and  a  higher  power  sub- 
stituted, and  so  on,  until  the  specimen  has  been  studied  in  all 
its  details.  A  convenient  accessory  is  now  made  by  most  of 
the  instrument  makers;  it  is  a  "nose-piece" — a  brass  attach- 
ment which  is  screwed  into  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  carries  two 
or  more  lenses.  * 


'  The  doable  angular  nose-pieoe  made  by  Schrauer,  46  Naasaa  Street,  costs  $6, 
the  triple,  $20 ;  all  of  the  microscope  makers  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  them. 
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The  first  named  is  usually  fitted  with  a  f  and  a  i  inch  lens ; 
in  addition  to  these  a  -^  immersion  may  be  used  for  the  triple 
nose-piece. 

Haw  to  keep  the  instrument  clean. — After  using  the  instru- 
ment it  should  always  be  wiped  dry,  as  it  is  damp  from  the 
moisture  of  the  breath  and  hands.  The  lenses  should  be  re- 
turned to  their  cases,  and,  if  necessary,  the  surfaces  are  to  be 
rubbed  oflf  with  a  bit  of  soft  chamois  skin  or  fine  linen.  Water 
will  remove  almost  all  the  dirt  from  the  anterior  lens,  but  occa- 
sionally it  may  be  necessary  to  use  alcohol.  In  such  cases  but 
very  little  is  requisite,  as  it  may  penetrate  behind  the  anterior 
lens  and  dissolve  the  Canada  balsam  that  cements  the  different 
portions  together. 

It  is  well  for  the  student  to  familiarize  himself  at  first  with 
certain  common  objects  that  are  apt  to  be  met  with  in  all 
forms  of  microscopic  work,  such  as  the  little  foreign  substances 
that  go  to  make  up  the  dust  of  rooms ;  these  include  minute 
bits  of  wood,  cotton  and  linen  fibres,  particles  of  wool,  hairs  of 
various  animals,  feathers,  etc. 

The  imperfections  in  the  glass  should  also  be  noted,  and 
especially  the  curious  red  figures  sometimes  resembling  butter- 
fly wings,  caused  by  an  accumulation  In  the  flaws  of  the  glass 
of  a  red  substance — the  red  oxide  of  iron — used  by  manufac- 
turers in  polishing  glass.  These  red  figures  are  often  wonder- 
fully alike,  and  have  given  rise  to  singular  errors  among  micro- 
scopical workers. 


TESTING  THE  MICROSCOPE— ITS  USES. 

Magnifying  power  of  a  lens. — To  determine  the  actual 
magnifying  power  of  a  lens  in  combination  with  the  particular 
eye-piece  that  happens  to  be  in  use,  the  ordinary  method  is  as 
follows : 

The  glass  stage  micrometer,  which  is  ruled  off  into  tenths, 
hundredths,  and  thousandths  of  an  inch,  is  placed  upon  the 
stage  and  focussed.  This  having  been  done,  the  wooden  rule, 
which  we  have  already  alluded  to  and  which  is  divided  into 
inches  and  tenths  of  an  inch,  is  laid  alongside  of  the  micro- 
meter-slide. 

One  eye,  looking  outside  of  the  tube,  reads  off  the  number 
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of  divisions  of  the  wooden  rule  corresponding  to  a  single  divi- 
sion of  the  micrometer  slide  as  seen  with  the  other  eye  directed 
tlirough  the  tube  of  the  microscope. 

By  this  method  of  double  vision,  as  it  were,  a  comparison  is 
instituted  between  the  two  rules,  and  the  ratio  that  one  bears 
to  the  other  may  be  estimated. 

Suppose,  for  example,  thati^^  of  an  inch  on  the  scale  of  the 
stage  micrometer  is  equal  to  ^  of  an  inch  on  the  wooden  rule. 
The  ratio  of  nAnr  to  ^  will  represent  the  magnifying  power 
of  that  particular  combination.  Reducing  these  fractions  to 
a  common  denominator  they  stand  to  one  another  as  1  to  200. 
The  object  has  therefore  been  magnified  two  hundred  times. 

With  a  short  eye-piece  the  power  is  greater  and  it  increases 
in  proportion  as  the  tube  is  drawn  out.  It  is  customary  how 
ever  to  assume  a  certain  length  of  the  draw-tube  as  the  stand- 
ard :  this  is  twenty-five  centimetres  or  about  eight  inches. 

How  to  estimate  the  size  of  an  object — To  estimate  the  size 
of  an  object  is  a  much  easier  task.  Place  the  stage  micrometer 
upon  the  stage  of  the  microscope  and  then  slip  the  micrometer 
eye-piece  into  the  draw-tube.  The  micrometer  eye-piece  is 
simply  an  ordinary  ocular  with  a  glass  cover  fitted  into  the 
diaphragm.  The  micrometer  consists  of  a  series  of  parallel 
lines  ruled  across  it  at  regular  distances  apart.  By  focussing 
the  lines  on  the  stage  micrometer  one  may  readily  count  the 
actual  fractions  of  an  inch  corresponding  to  a  single  division 
in  the  micrometer  eye-piece. 

Thus,  for  example,  if  we  find  that  a  single  division  of  the 
micrometer  eye-piece  corresponds  to  y^Vr  of  an  inch,  and  that 
a  lymphoid  corpuscle  covers  half  a  division,  its  diameter  is 
necessarily  t^  of  an  inch. 

Testing  a  lens. — A  lens  should  be  free  from  certain  defects, 
as  we  have  already  stated.  First  of  all  it  should  have  no 
spherical  aberration  ;  the  objects  seen  upon  the  edge  of  the 
field  should  be  sharply  defined,  and  all  objects  having  parallel 
sides  should  appear  as  such.  In  other  words,  they  should  not 
be  distorted. 

Secondly,  they  should  have  no  color  or,  at  least,  as  little 
as  possible.  This  defect,  however,  has  never  been  entirely 
overcome;  some  glasses  are  over-corrected  and  then  the  pre- 
vailing color  is  blue ;  others  are  under-corrected  and  then  the 
prevailing  color  is  red. 
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It  is  a  matter  of  some  indifference  which  color  prevails. 
These  defects  are  best  seen  by  observing  a  bubble  of  air  in  a 
fluid  specimen.  The  prevailing  color  is  seen  at  the  periphery 
of  the  bubble. 

Thirdly,  all  objects  in  the  field  should  appear  with  equal 
distinctness,  whether  at  the  periphery  or  in  the  centre.  If  a 
fine  powder,  such  as  lycopodium  be  strewn  over  the  field,  the 
granules  should  be  seen  as  distinctly  at  the  edges  as  at  the  * 
centre ;  an  ordinary  thin  section  of  any  microscopic  object  will 
also  exhibit  this  defect,  if  it  exist. 

Fourthly,  the  glasses  should  have  good  penetration.  This 
enables  the  observer  to  see  the  general  aspect  of  bodies  better, 
though  it  may  not  make  him  see  objects  quite  as  sharply ;  the 
former  depending  upon  a  large  angle  of  aperture,  and  the  latter 
(definition)  upon  a  small  one. 

To  be  able  to  have  at  the  same  time  both  great  resolving 
and  great  defining  power  is  the  highest  desideratum,  and  it  has 
been  the  merit  of  our  American  makers  to  increase  the  angle 
of  aperture  and  still  maintain  a  high  defining  power. 

For  ordinary  histological  purposes,  a  lens  that  will  show 
the  oscillatory  movement  in  the  mucous  or  salivary  corpuscles 
is  sufficiently  high  for  practical  purposes.  This  is  accomplished 
by  the  ordinary  student's  one-fifth  of  Grunow,  for  e:?f ample. 
If,  however,  we  are  studying  the  delicate  intercellular  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  and  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  bacteria, 
etc.,  a  somewhat  higher  power  is  needed. 

For  snch  studies  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  immersion  lens,  saoh  as  the  No.  10 
or  12  Hartnack  or  Prazmowski,  or  a  t^  or  i^  of  other  good  makers,  such  as 
Wale,  Tolles,  etc. 

In  nsing  these  high  powers  it  is  necessary  to  place  a  single  drop  of  water 
on  the  anterior  lens  and  depress  the  tnbe  nntil  the  drop  touches  the  circle 
or  cover.  The  drop  of  water  utilizes  light  that  would  otherwise  be  lost,  mag- 
nifies slightlj,  and  corrects,  so  that  the  image  is  made  brighter  and  more 
distinct 

The  new  oil  immersion  of  Zeiss  is  highlj  recommended  by  Woodward  of 
Washington.  In  using  such  a  lens,  a  drop  of  oil  is  substituted  for  water.  We 
are  hardly  yet  prepared  to  decide  whether  oil  is  preferable  on  the  whole  to 
water. 

How  to  iUumindte  the  microscope.  —  In  doing  ordinary 
microscopic  work  it  is  best  to  use  day-light,  such  as  is  reflected 
from  a  clear  sky.     It  is  not  well  to  use  direct  sun-light,  but  to 
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receive  illumination  from  a  point  opposite  to  the  sun.     North 
light  is  very  excellent. 

If  artificial  light  is  to  be  used,  an  ordinary  kerosene  burner 
will  answer  sufficiently  well,  even  better  than  gas.  Some  of 
the  highest  lenses  require  artificial  light. 

Testing  the  eye-piece. — Eye-pieces  are  usually  free  from 
serious  defects,  but  if  we  are  desirous  of  testing  one,  the  fol- 
lowing method  may  be  followed : 

Select  a  combination  of  lens  and  eye-piece  that  gives  a  per- 
fectly flat  field.  Then  remove  the  eye-piece  and  substitute  the 
one  that  is  to  be  tested.  If  now  the  image  is  no  longer  flat, 
the  eye-piece  has  aberration  of  form  and  should  be  rejected. 

Testing  high  lenses, — In  combinations  that  magnify  about 
five  hundred  times,  a  good  test  is  the  pleurosigma  angulatum^ 
one  of  the  diatoms.  A  lens  that  will  demonstrate  three  sets  of 
lines  by  direct  light  has  a  proper  amount  of  defining  power, 
and  with  the  other  qualifications  already  mentioned,  is  suit- 
able for  the  finer  sorts  of  microscopical  work.  This  task  is 
easily  accomplished  by  either  the  No.  10  immersion  of  Hart- 
nack  or  Prazmowski,  the  ^V  of  Wale,  and  also  by  lenses  of  other 
good  makers. 

To  test  the  magnifying  power  of  lenses  even  more  accurately, 
NoberJ's  test  plates  may  be  used.  They  consist  of  bands  of 
fine  lines  from  nineteen  to  thirty  in  number. 

It  has  usually  been  thought  that  the  eighth  or  ninth  of 
their  series  is  a  good  test ;  the  nineteenth  band,*  however,  has 
been  defined  by  a  ten  immersion  Ilartnack,  and  probably  by  a 
goodly  number  of  American  lenses.     (See  Appendix.) 

Measuring  the  angle  of  a  lens. — ^Take  an  instrument  of 
which  the  pillar  is  hinged,  and  which  also  revolves  on  its  ver- 
tical axis. 

Measure  off  on  the  table,  in  front  of  the  instrument,  a  semi- 
circle with  the  pillar  as  a  fixed  point.  Divide  the  semicircle 
into  the  proper  number  of  degrees,  viz.,  180. 

Place  opposite  the  instrument,  and  without  the  circle,  a 
candle  or  lamp.  Then  interpose  between  the  two  a  screen  hav- 
ing an  aperture  to  admit  a  small  beam  of  light.  Revolve  the 
tube  on  its  axis  until  the  light  can  no  longer  be  seen ;  then 


*  According  to  Carpenter,  the  nineteenth  band  contains  118,505.13580  spaces  to 
the  inch. 
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count  oflf  the  number  of  degrees  which  the  instrument  has 
passed  over.  Suppose,  that,  in  a  given  case,  the  number  be 
seventy  ;  then  revolve  the  instrument  in  the  opposite  direction 
and  count  as  before.  The  number  of  degrees  will  of  course  be 
the  same. 

Add  the  two  figures  together,  and  the  total  number  of  de- 
grees (viz.,  140)  will  represent  the  angle  of  aperture. 


CHAPTER  IL 

METHODS  FOR  PREPARING  MICROSCOPIC  OBJECTS. 

Oeneral  directions. — Microscopic  work  should  be  done  at  a 
rather  low  table,  not  more  than  thirty  inches  high,  and  resting 
squarely  upon  the  floor,  so  that  it  cannot  be  jarred  by  move- 
ments in  the  room.  In  most  laboratories  small  and  short  mi- 
croscopes are  preferred  ;  they  are  now  made  by  nearly  every 
optician.  The  total  height,  when  the  stand  is  vertical,  need 
not  be  more  than  eleven  or  twelve  inches.  For  various  reasons, 
wliich  soon  become  apparent  to  those  who  do  much  histological 
work,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to  provide  the  stand  with  a  hinge- 
joint,  which  allows  the  tube  to  Ue  inclined  toward  the  observer. 
A  vertical  and  rigid  stand  is  steadier,  less  expensive,  and,  ex- 
cept in  very  rare  instances,  all  that  is  required  in  medical  work. 

When  the  microscopist  is  about  to  commence  his  examina- 
tion, he  should  select  the  various  materials  that  are  likely  to 
be  needed,  and  place  them  near  him  on  the  table,  so  as  to  be 
within  easy  reach  of  his  hand.  Special  tables  for  microscopic 
work  may  be  provided  with  rows  of  drawers  upon  either  side 
of  the  worker.  In  them  should  be  kept  all  the  microscopic 
accessories  that  he  expects  to  use,  such  as  glass  slides  and 
covers,  wooden  boxes  for  specimens,  labels,  a  note-book  for 
rough  sketches  and  annotations,  a  bit  of  chamois  skin  for 
cleaning  the  lenses  and  other  adjuvants  which  are  found  useful. 
By  so  doing,  these  materials  are  kept  free  from  dust,  and  stand 
ready  for  use  at  any  time.  A  small  vessel  holding  clean  water 
to  wash  the  covers  and  slides,  a  receptacle  of  some  kind  for 
the  waste,  and  a  clean,  fine,  and  soft  towel  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, as  they  are  always  useful  for  every  kind  of  microscopic 
work. 

The  instrument  is  best  kept  under  a  bell-glass  on  the  table. 
If,  however,  it  has  to  be  taken  about  from  place  to  place,  it 
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should  be  packed  in  its  box,  and  the  accessories  may  also  be 
kept  in  a  suitable  chest,  sach  as  has  been  described,  and  which 
is  made  by  a  number  of  opticians. 

After  the  directions  that  have  been  given,  it  seems  hardly 
necessary  to  add  that  everything  pertaining  to  the  work  should 
be  carefully  cleansed  after  using,  and  put  away  in  its  proper 
place,  so  as  to  be  immediately  available  at  any  future  time. 
The  expenditure  of  a  little  time  in  these  details  is  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  greater  rapidity  and  effectiveness  of 
subsequent  work. 

Hc/m  to  prepare  afresh  microscopic  object  for  rapid  exam- 
ination. — When  practicable,  every  specimen  should  be  studied 
as  early  as  possible  after  removal  from  the  body,  and  this  is 
important  even  if  it  is  to  be  hardened  and  prepared  for  per- 
manent preservation. 

Take  a  clean  slide,  which,  of  course,  should  be  reasonably 
thin ;  place  it  before  you  upon  a  white  ground  (some  micro- 
scopists  have  a  square  plate  of  marble  set  into  the  table);  mois- 
ten the  slide  with  a  drop  of  some  indifferent  fluid,  such  as 
iodized  serum  or,  perhaps,  a  three-fourths  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  common  salt ;  then  place  in  the  drop  the  fragment 
to  be  examined.  Small  particles  are  more  easily  studied  than 
large  ones.  Usually  the  substance  should  be  spread  out  a 
little  with  needles. 

In  one  or  two  minutes  it  is  ready  for  examination.  By  this 
method  striped  muscular  tissue  may  easily  be  detected  ;  and  it 
also  happens  to  be  a  good  example  because  it  is  very  frequently 
brought  to  microscopists  for  examination.  In  certain  forms  of 
dyspepsia,  especially  in  women,  it  is  common  for  ingested 
meat  to  pass  through  the  alimentary  tract  with  very  little 
change.  Prepared  for  the  microscope  in  this  simple  way  the 
peculiar  markings  of  striped  muscle  may  be  observed  at  once, 
and  even  if  the  meat  has  been  boiled. 

If,  however,  the  material  to  be  examined  is  opaque,  we  add 
to  the  drop  of  serum  another  of  glycerine  ;  the  latter  alone  re- 
fracts the  light  too  much,  and  is  therefore  undesirable.  When, 
liowever,  it  is  combined  with  an  equal  amount  of  serum  or  the 
salt  solution,  the  fluid  has  a  proper  refractive  power  for  most 
histological  purposes.  The  microscopist  should  now  let  fall 
upon  the  drop  a  cover  glass,  and  place  the  slide  upon  the  stage 
of  the  microscope.    Nothing  is  required  to  keep  the  cover  in 
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place.  Examine  at  first  with  a  low  power,  and  then  with  a 
liigher  one,  until  the  specimen  has  been  studied  in  all  its 
details. 


THE  ORDINARY  METHODS  OP  PREPARING  TISSUES. 

MvUer*  s  fluid. — It  is  customary  to  use  MuUer's  fluid  to 
render  tissues  firm,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  cut  with  the 
knife,  and  made  thin  enough  for  microscopic  studies.  The  for- 
mula is  (by  weight)  bichromate  of  potassium,  2  parts,  sulphate 
of  soda,  1  part,  distilled  water,  100  parts.  This  fiuid,  which 
is  of  a  brown  color  and  transparent,  is  admirably  adapted  for 
hardening  and  preserving  permanently  nearly  all  the  tissues  of 
the  body  ;  though  for  the  brain  and  cord  it  is  unsatisfactory 
without  the  subsequent  use  of  other  reagents.  It  is,  however, 
very  cheap,  and  specimens  may  be  preserved  in  it  for  years, 
and  still  retain  the  characteristics  which  make  them  suitable 
for  microscopic  study. 

Potassium  hicJiroTnate  solution. — Some  microscopists  prefer 
simply  a  solution  of  the  bichromate  of  potassium  (gr.  xv.  —  5  j.). 
It  is  well,  in  this  case,  to  put  the  specimens  into  a  fresh  solution 
every  day  for  several  days.  Subsequently  they  are  to  be  hard- 
ened in  alcohol.  The  strength  of  the  latter  should  at  first  be 
eighty  per  cent.,  then  ninety  per  cent.,  and  finally  may  be 
ninety-five  per  cent.  The  alcoholic  process  requires  a  few  ad- 
ditional days.  Solutions  containing  chromic  acid  or  the  bi- 
chromates are  objectionable  if  the  specimen  is  to  be  used  for 
coarse  demonstration,  because  the  yellow  or  brown  color  of  the 
acids  is  difficult  to  remove.  Prolonged  soaking  in  distilled 
water  will  accomplish  a  great  deal,  but  the  final  color  is  gener- 
ally a  clay  brown.  Of  course  this  objection  does  not  apply  to 
microscopic  sections,  and  indeed  it  appears  as  if  the  chromic 
acid  and  chromate  solutions  prepare  them  particularly  well  for 
the  process  of  staining  in  various  colors. 

Ammonia  bichromate  solution. — Gerlach  has  recommended 
this  reagent  in  one  or  two  per  cent,  solutions  for  hardening  the 
brain  and  cord.     It  is  to  be  used  as  the  preceding  (Prey). 

Alcohol  and  acetic  a^id  mixture  (Lockhart  Clarke). — ^Two 
objects  were  sought  by  their  combination:  one  to  coagulate 
albuminous  matters  by  the  alcohol,  the  other  to  render  them 
transparent.     The  proportion  was  alcohol  three  parts  and 
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acetic  acid  one  part.     It  is  said  that  by  this  method  sections  of 
the  cord  may  be  made  transparent  in  a  few  hours  (Frey). 

Alcohol  and  acetic  add  mixture  (Moleschott). — This  '*  strong 
acetic  acid  mixture,"  of  which  the  formula  is  strong  acetic  acid 
(1.070  sp.  gr.),  1  vol.;  alcohol  (.815  sp.  gr.),  1  vol.;  distilled 
water,  2  vols.,  causes  the  connective-tissue  substances  to  be- 
come very  transparent.  Delicate  textures  do  not  tolerate  it 
well  (Frey). 

Molyhdate  of  ammonia  has  been  recommended  by  Krause 
for  hardening  specimens.    It  has  met  with  some  favor. 

Solution  of  osmic  and  chromic  acids. — Flesch  recommends 
a  union  of  these  acids  for  hardening  and  decalcifying  bone. 
It  is  also  useful  for  hardening  other  tissues.  His  formula  is 
as  follows :  osmic  acid,  10  parts;  chromic  acid,  25 ;  aq.  destill., 
100. 

Alcohol  and  acetic  a^d  and  muriatic  acid  solution. — 
Beale  gives  the  following  formula:  water,  1  oz.;  glycerine,  1 
oz.;  spirit,  2  oz.;  acetic  acid,  2  drachms;  hydrochloric  acid, 
i  drachm.  This  is  said  to  harden  well  and  be  suited  for  epithe- 
lial structures  (Prey). 

Method  of  hardening  the  hrain. — Hamilton  recommends 
the  following  method :  pieces  of  brain  and  cord  cut  into  sec- 
tions not  more  than  an  inch  in  length,  or  length  and  breadth, 
are  immersed  in  a  fluid  containing  three  parts  of  Muller's  fluid 
and  one  of  methyl  alcohol,  and  put  away  for  some  three  weeks 
in  a  refrigerator.  Then  they  are  to  be  soaked  in  a  solution  of 
the  bichromate  of  ammonia  (1-400)  for  a  week ;  another  week 
in  a  solution  of  1-100 ;  a  third  week  in  a  solution  of  1  to  50; 
and  finally  kept  in  chloral  hydrate  (12  gr.  to  the  ounce).  Be- 
fore cutting,  they  are  to  be  washed  twelve  hours  or  more  in 
water;  they  then  are  to  stand  forty-eight  hours  in  a  syrup 
containing  two  parts  of  refined  sugar  to  one  of  water.  He  then 
cuts  with  Rutherford's  microtome.  Staining  is  done  with 
osmic  acid  and  carmine. 

For  clarification  he  uses  oil  of  cloves  or  turpentine. 

How  to  embed  specimens. — When  a  piece  of  tissue  is  so 
small  that  it  cannot  be  held  in  the  hand,  it  is  customary  to 
embed  it  in  some  substance  of  about  the  same  consistence.  A 
combination  of  wax  and  oil  answers  the  purpose  very  well ; 
they  should  be  mixed  in  about  equal  proportions  in  a  porce- 
lain dish,  and  then  heated  together  until  the  wax  is  thoroughly 
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melted.  This  having  been  done,  a  mould  should  be  at  hand  to 
receive  both  the  embedding  mixture  and  the  piece  of  tissue. 
Various  moulds  are  in  use.  Some  are  made  of  tin-foil,  and  are 
shaped  like  a  common  earthenware  garden-pot. 

A  fine,  long  cambric  needle  should  be  passed  through  the  tis- 
sue, and  then  (the  mould  being  placed  in  position)  the  point  of  the 
needle  is  to  be  pushed  through  the  bottom  into  the  table  beneath. 

Then  the  mixture  of  the  liquid  wax  and  oil,  which  has  been 
heated  to  the  point  of  melting  and  no  more,  should  be  poured 
slowly  into  the  mould,  so  as  to  slightly  cover  the  specimen. 
During  the  process  of  hardening,  minute  bubbles  of  air  will  be 
liberated  from  the  tissue  ;  they  will  escape  more  rapidly,  and 
the  embedding  material  will  harden  more  quickly  and  thor- 
oughly, if  the  microscopist  blows  gently  and  continuously  on 
the  surface  of  the  liquid.  Just  at  the  moment  when  the  mass 
is  no  longer  liquid,  the  needle  should  be  suddenly  withdrawn. 

As  soon  as  it  is  hard  throughout,  the  tin-foil  mould  may  be 
torn  off  by  breaking  the  edge  at  any  point  with  the  finger. 
The  foil  tears  like  paper. 

When  moulds  are  not  at  hand,  an  excellent  substitute  may 
be  made  with  ordinary  writing  paper.  Some  confectioners 
make  them  of  pressed  paper. 

Embedding  in  glycerine  and  tragacanth. — ^Mr.  John  Ste- 
venson's plan  is  as  follows  :  He  takes  two  drachms  of  glyce- 
rine and  mixes  them  with  one  drachm  and  a  half  of  powdered 
gum  tragacanth.  The  tissue  to  be  cut  is  then  placed  in  a  small 
pill-box,  and  the  mixture  poured  in.  The  box  is  then  laid 
away  in  a  cool  place  from  eight  to  twelve  hours,  when  sections 
may  be  made  with  the  knife.  In  case  the  specimen  is  to  be 
preserved  for  a  longer  time,  the  bottom  of  the  box  may  be 
taken  off,  and  the  side  slit  up.  The  specimen  will  now  be 
found  embedded  in  a  solid  elastic  cake,  and  may  be  slipped 
into  alcohol  until  required.  When  it  is  to  be  kept  in  spirits 
less  than  twenty-eight  hours,  the  mixture  should  be  glycerine, 
2  drachms ;  powdered  tragacanth,  1  drachm ;  gum  arable,  15 
grains.  Tissues  that  have  lain  in  spirit  should  be  steeped  in 
cold  water  a  few  hours  before  embedding. 

The  hand  section-cvUer  is  used  by  some  microscopists.  It 
is  simply  a  cylinder  which  is  designed  to  receive  the  object 
and  the  material  in  which  it  is  embedded.  A  plunger,  which 
is  driven  up  from  beneath  by  the  revolution  of  a  screw,  pushes 
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i: 


up  the  specimen  so  that  it  may  be  sliced  off  by  au  ordinary 
knife.     For  some  purposes  it  is  very  useful. 

Freezing  secUon-cuUees. — Of  tliese  there  are  many  in  use. 
and  tiiey  have  certain  advantages.  In  conjunction  witli  Dr. 
J.  H.  Hunt,  of  Brooklyn,  I  have  devised  a  modilicatiou  of  the 
ordinary  iustmment.'    (Fig.  9.) 


7m.  3— FnctlDi  •enUc 
A.  A;  Cindlc 

It  consists  of  the  brass  cylinder,  S,  made  of  ratlier  large 
siw?,  and  placed  in  tlie  centre  of  a  metallic  box,  B.  The 
length  of  the  cylinder,  with  driver,  D,  is  about  five  inches.  The 
diameter  of  the  well,  a,  measures  If  incli.  Fitted  round  and 
aboat  the  cylinder  iS  a  plate  of  glass  which  from  its  smooth- 
ness permits  the  knife  to  sweep  it  easily. 

The  knife,  A,  A,  is  large,  measuring  13  inches  in  length,  in- 
cluding handle ;  in  breadth.  If  inch.  It  is  fitted  into  a  brasa 
frame,  c,  c,  7i  inches  in  length  and  3^  in  breadth.  Two  strong 
brass  springs,  and  two  sliding  clamps,  hold  it  in  place.  The 
knife  is  slightly  concave  on  both  sides. 

The  well  is  so  large  that  it  will  hold  an  ordinary  kidney 
after  hardening,  or  at  least  so  much  of  it  that  a  transvei'se  sec- 


'  Made  by  Miller  Bros,,  1213  Brondway,  New  York  dty- 
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tion  may  be  made  of  the  whole  organ  at  one  sweep  of  the  knife. 
The  knife  and  frame  are  modifications  of  those  devised  by  Dr.  E. 
Curtis  of  this  city,  and  the  section-cutter  and  box  are  not  dif- 
ferent in  any  essential  particulars  from  those  in  common  use. 

They  are  larger,  however,  and  the  indicator,  G,  enables  the 
observer  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  thickness  of  his  sec- 
tions. Thus,  in  my  own  instrument  thirty-one  turns  of  the 
milled  head  drives  the  plug  forward  one  inch. 

Each  revolution  consequently  drives  the  specimen  forward 
uV  inch.  Now,  the  circumference  of  the  milled  head  is  marked 
off  into  thirty  divisions. 

When  the  indicator  marks  that  the  plug  has  been  driven 
forward  one  division,  the  distance  traversed  will  be  -^^  inch. 

It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  determine  the  thickness  of  any  sec- 
tion with  considerable  accuracy. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  put  the  instrument  in  use,  the 
plug  that  is  to  be  used  is  well  oiled,  as  also  the  thread  of  the 
driver,  and  the  metallic  box  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  ice  and 
snow. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  particular  and  oil  the  bearings 
thoroughly,  else  they  will  bind  and  the  instrument  will  be 
clogged  while  the  freezing  process  is  going  on.  The  usual 
plan  is  to  soak  the  tissue  (as  Dr.  Pritchard  suggests)  in  a 
thick  solution  of  gum,  which  cuts  like  cheese  when  frozen. 
The  soaking  should  continue  for  a  number  of  hours,  say  until 
the  next  day. 

When  the  tissue  is  ready,  a  thick  solution  of  the  gum 
should  be  poured  into  the  well  and  the  tissue  held  until  it  is 
fixed  by  the  ice.  Some  non-conductor  is  to  be  placed  over 
the  well  as  soon  as  fixation  has  commenced,  in  order  that  ac- 
cess of  heat  may  be  prevented. 

If  ice  is  used  it  should  be  ground  up  finely  and  then  packed 
tightly  about  the  well ;  snow  is  better.  The  whole  process 
takes  only  ten  or  fifteen  minutes.  The  freezing  section-cutter 
is  of  use  when  we  are  desirous  of  making  a  rapid  examination 
of  fresh  tissues. 

It  is  obvious  that  they  are  seen  under  more  natural  circum- 
stances than  when  they  have  passed  through  the  bichromate 
or  chromic  acid  solutions,  or  alcohol,  all  of  which  cause  more 
or  less  change  in  such  delicate  substances. 

It  has  been  hoped  that  by  the  freezing  method  we  should 
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learn  much  that  is  new  about  the  finer  structures  of  the  brain 
and  the  character  of  the  corpuscular  elements  of  the  body,  but 
as  yet  it  has  not  reached  our  expectations. 

Hailes*8  microtoTne. — A  very  ingenious  and  excellent  instru- 
ment (Pig.  10)  has  been  devised  by  Dr.  William  Hailes,  Pro- 
fessor of  Histology  and  Pathological  Anatomy  at  the  Albany 
Medical  College.  Objections  to  it  will  be  mainly  on  the  ground 
of  price. 

Dr.  Hailes  uses  it  as  a  simple  instrument  or  as  a  freez- 
ing microtome,  arranged  either  for  ice  and  salt,  ether-spray, 
rhigoline,  etc. 

The  employment  of  ice  and  salt  (coarse)  is  preferred,  be- 
cause it  costs  but  little  and  freezes  the  mass  solidly  and 
quickly,  and,  if  desired,  500  or  1,000  sections  can  be  obtained 
in  a  few  moments,  depending,  of  course,  upon  the  rapidity 
and  skill  of  the  operator. 

The  time  of  freezing  is  about  seven  minutes,  except  in 
very  warm  weather,  when  it  requires  a  few  moments  longer. 

The  instrument  does  not  work  quite  so  satisfactorily  in  very 
warm  weather,  owing  to  the  rapid  melting  at  the  surface  of  the 
preparation. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  mass  should  be  frozen 
solid,  or  the  sections  cannot  be  cut  smoothly. 

An  extra  freezer  may  be  employed,  and  while  one  specimen 
is  being  cut  the  other  is  being  frozen  ;  by  exchanging  cylinders 
(they  being  interchangeable)  no  delay  is  necessary. 

The  art  of  cutting  is  readily  acquired.  Two  hundred  or 
two  hundred  and  fifty  sections  have  been  made  in  a  minute, 
and  of  a  uniform  thickness  of  ^h^  ^^  ^^  inch.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  remove  the  sections  from  the  knife  each  time, 
but  twenty  or  thirty  may  be  permitted  to  collect  upon  the 
blade.  They  lie  curled  or  folded  up  upon  the  knife,  and  when 
placed  in  water,  straighten  themselves  out  perfectly  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  The  knife  employed  is  an  ordinary 
long  knife  from  an  amputating  case.  . 

Perfectly  fresh  tissues  may  be  cut  without  any  previous 
preparation,  using  ordinary  mucilage  (acacia)  to  freeze  in,  but 
most  specimens  require  special  preparation. 

If  preserved  in  Miller's  fiuid.  alcohol,  etc.,  they  require  to 
be  washed  thoroughly  for  several  hours,  and  then,  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  David  J.  Hamilton,  P.R.C.S.,  etc.,  of 
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the  University  of  Ediobui^h,  Scotland,  the  specimen  ie  placed  in 
a  atrong  syrap  (sugar,  two  ounces ;  water,  one  ounce)  for  twenty- 
four  hours ;  it  is  then  removed  to  ordinary  mucilage  for  forty- 
eight  hours,  and  finally  is  cnt  in  the  freezing  microtome. 

These  sections  may  be  kept  indefinitely  in  a  preservative 
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fluid  recommended  by  Dr.  Hamilton:  1}.  Glycerin.,  aqua 
destil.,  aa.  %  iv.  ;  acid,  carbolic,  gtt.  iij.  Boil  and  filter.  The 
addition  of  alcohol,  I  ij.,  is  advisable. 
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The  Vincent  microtome. — ^This  instrument,  which  was  de- 
vised by  Dr.  Vincent,  of  New  York  city,  is  a  flat  piece  of  steel 
(Fig.  12)  12  inches  long  by  2 — 2i  inches  wide,  with  a  bevelled 
cutting  edge,  6  inches  long.  The  handle  is  simply  the  rounded 
and  smoothed  extremity  of  the  knife. 

It  has  been  in  use  at  the  School  of  Histology  connected  with 
the  Columbia  Veterinary  College,  and  has  proved  to  be  a  very 
efficient  knife. 

The  mode  of  action  is  very  simple.  The  object  having  been 
previously  placed  in  any  ordinary  hand-cylinder  and  mounted 
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in  wax,  paraffine,  or  pith,  the  sections  are  made  by  a  stroke  of 
the  knife,  which  is  pushed  straight  forward.  As  will  be  readily 
seen,  the  larger  the  section  the  wider  the  knife  must  be. 

The  blade  is  made  of  the  best  plate  steel,  and  is  easily  kept 
in  order. 


STAINING  FLUIDS. 

Ammxmia  carmine. — This  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  solutions.  Take  one  part,  by  weight,  of  the  best  car- 
mine, which  is  known  as  '^  No.  40,"  dissolve  it  in  100  parts  of 
distilled  water,  and  add  one  part  of  aqua  ammonise.  The  pre- 
vious dull  color  now  gives  place  to  a  most  brilliant  and  deep 
red.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  carmine  be  either  neu- 
tral or  very  faintly  alkaline,  else  the  color  will  diffuse  and  the 
tissues  will  not  be  differentiated.  Expose  the  ^uid,  therefore, 
for  some  weeks  to  the  air,  or  evaporate  over  the  water-bath 
until  the  odor  of  ammonia  is  no  longer  perceptible. 

The  nuclei  should  be  deeply  and  brightly  stained,  while  the 
intercellular  substance  is  in  no  way  affected.  If,  however, 
diffusion  has  taken  place,  a  great  deal  of  it  may  be  removed 
by  soaking  the  section  in  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  ox- 
alic acid.  When  a  brick-red  color  has  in  this  way  been  ob- 
tained, the  object  has  been  accomplished.  Crystals  of  oxalic 
acid  are  apt  to  be  found  in  specimens  that  have  been  prepared 
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in  this  way.  It  is  therefore  desirable,  after  using  the  acid,  to 
wash  thoroughly  in  alcohol  or  water. 

Bordx  carmine  (Arnold's  formula). — ^The  following  method 
is  given  by  Dr.  M.  N.  Miller  as  the  one  in  use  by  students  in 
the  histological  laboratory  of  the  New  York  University.  It 
originated  with  Prof.  J.  W.  S.  Arnold.  A  saturated  solution 
of  borax  is  prepared  in  a  wide-mouthed  pint  bottle.  The  borax 
should  be  in  some  excess.  **No.  40"  carmine  is  now  added 
to  the  solution  under  constant  agitation,  until  after  a  while  it 
no  longer  dissolves,  and  an  excess  remains  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vial,  mingled  with  the  crystals  of  borax.  After  twenty-four 
hours  the  supernatant  fluid  is  decanted.  To  this  clear  portion 
f.  |ij.  of  alcohol  are  added,  and  f.  3].  of  caustic  soda  solution 
(U.  S.  P.).  The  staining  solution  is  now  ready.  Or,  the  alco- 
hol may  be  omitted  (Arnold),  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness ;  the  red  amorphous  mass  is  then  powdered.  Of  this, 
15  grains  are  placed  in  an  ounce  of  water,  to  which  f.  3  j.  of 
alcohol  is  added.* 

Sections,  after  staining,  should  be  washed  in  alcohol  to  re- 
move the  superfluous  coloring  fluid,  and  then  transferred  to  a 
saturated  solution  of  oxalic  acid  in  alcohol  to  fix  the  color. 
The  oxalic  acid  is  then  washed  out  in  alcohol ;  finally  the  sec- 
tions are  cleared  up  in  oil  of  cloves,  and  mounted  in  balsam  or 
dammar. 

DovbU  staining  hy  horax  carmine  and  indigo  carmine. — 
Drs.  W.  T.  Norris  and  E.  0.  Shakespeare,  of  Philadelphia, 
have  recommended  a  method  which  is  a  modification  of  Mer- 
kel's.  Two  staining  fluids  are  made,  one  red  and  the  other 
blue.  The  red  one  contains  carmine,  gr.  1\ ;  borax,  3  ss. ;  dis- 
tilled water,  |  j.  The  blue  contains  indigo  carmine,  3  ss. ;  bo- 
rax, 3ss.;  and  distilled  water,  ^vij. 

After  thorough  trituration  the  ingredients  are  mixed  and 
left  in  a  vessel ;  the  supernatant  fluid  is  then  poured  oflf.  The 
sections,  if  previously  hardened  in  bichromate,  picric  acid,  or 
chromic  acid,  should  be  well  washed ;  they  then  are  to  be 
placed  for  a  few  minutes  in  a  mixture  (equal  parts)  of  the  red 
and  blue  fluids,  then  transferred,  without  washing,  to  a  satura- 
ted solution  of  oxalic  acid  and  allowed  to  remain  in  it  rather 
less  time  than  in  the  staining  fluid.  When  sufficiently  bleached 


'  [This  preparation  of  borax  carmine  ia  the  best  that  I  have  ever  used.— T.  E.  S.] 
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the  sections  should  be  washed  in  water  until  every  trace  of  ox- 
alic acid  is  removed.  Sections  thas  prepared  may  be  mounted 
in  balsam  or  dammar.  Connective- tissue  substances  are  blue, 
while  the  nuclei  are  red.  The  osseous  lamellsB  of  bone  are 
blue,  the  cells  in  the  lacuna  red,  while  the  marrow  is  apple- 
green. 

PicrO'Carmine  (Miller's). — Add  one  part  of  a  saturated  so- 
lution of  picric  acid  to  two  parts  of  the  15-graiii  borax  carmine 
solution  (Arnold's).  The  epithelium  of  the  glands  and  the 
muscles  are  stained  yellow,  while  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  and  the 
connective  tissues  acquire  the  carmine  color.  Sections  should 
remain  in  the  picro-carmine  solution  for  about  twenty-four 
hours.  Next  they  are  washed  quickly  in  water,  then  in  alcohol, 
after  which  they  are  transferred  to  the  oil  of  cloves.  (For  Ran- 
vier's  method  of  making  picro-carmine,  see  the  chapter  upon 
the  Histology  of  the  Nervous  System.) 

Hcsmatoxylin  solution  (Boehmer's). — Dissolve  20  grains  of 
haematoxylin  in  one-half  an  ounce  of  absolute  alcohol ;  then 
dissolve  2  grains  of  alum  in  an  ounce  of  water.  Some  drops  of 
the  first  solution  are  added  to  the  second,  which,  after  a  short 
time,  becomes  a  beautiful  violet.  It  improves  after  keeping  for 
a  few  days,  and  should  always  be  filtered  before  using  (Thin). 

HiBmaioxylin  solution  (Kleinenburg' s). — ^First  make  a  satu- 
rated solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  in  seventy  per  cent,  alco- 
hol, and  add  alum  to  saturation. 

Then  make  a  saturated  solution  of  alum  in  seventy  per 
cent.  alcohoL  Add  the  first  to  the  second  in  the  proportion  of 
one  to  eight.  To  the  mixture  add  a  few  drops  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  h^Bmatoxylin  in  absolute  alcohol  (Thin). 

HcBinaioxylin  solution  (Miller's  method). — Take  a  pint  bot- 
tle, as  in  the  former  process,  fill  with  water,  and  add  about  an 
ounce  of  common  extract  of  logwood  in  coarse  powder.  Allow 
this  to  remain  in  a  warm  place  for  twenty-four  hours,  with 
occasional  stirring.  After  the  expiration  of  this  time  add  pow- 
dered commercial  alum  until  the  liquid  changes  from  the 
muddy  brown  color  given  by  the  logwood  to  a  brilliant  purple. 

The  alum  is  to  be  added  until  no  change  is  produced.  An 
excess  of  the  salt  will  do  no  harm.  Add  about  f.  i  j.  of  alcohol, 
and  after  decanting  or  filtering  it  is  ready  for  use.  One 
may  omit  the  alcohol  at  this  stage,  and  evaporate  to  dryness 
as  in  the  borax-carmine  process.    The  powder  thus  obtained  is 
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added  to  water  when  required.  Three  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
water  will  give  a  fluid  that  will  stain  alcohol-hardened  tissue 
in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  A  solution  containing  ten 
grains  to  the  ounce  will  stain  very  quickly.  If  it  is  desired  to 
keep  the  solution,  add  f.  3  j.  of  alcohol  for  each  ounce.  Haema- 
toxylin  stainings  are  soaked  in  water  for  a  few  minutes  to 
wash  out  the  alum,  then  transferred  to  alcohol,  clarified  in  the 
clove  oil,  and  finally  mounted  in  balsam  or  dammar. 

Klein^s  formvZa  for  hcBmaioxylin. — Mix  in  a  mortar  5 
grammes  of  the  officinal  extract  of  haematoxylin,  with  15 
grammes  of  alum,  and  pulverize  carefully.  To  this  add  grad- 
ually 25  c.c.  of  distilled  water,  and  filter.  To  the  residue  add 
15  c.c.  of  distilled  water  and  again  mix  in  a  mortar,  and  filter; 
to  this  filtrate  add  2  grammes  of  alcohol.  Now  mix  the  two 
filtrates  and  keep  in  a  glass-stoppered  bottle.  If  the  liquid 
should  at  any  time  become  muddy,  filter  again.  Care  must  be 
taken  to  prevent  any  acid  from  intermingling  with  the  fluid. 
Acids  cause  the  haematoxylin  to  turn  red ;  for  this  reason,  sec- 
tions which  have  been  hardened  in  chromic  acid  should  be 
placed  in  a  watch-glass  and  covered  with  distilled  water,  to 
which  add  a  drop  or  two  of  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic 
potassa ;  allow  it  to  remain  therein  10  to  15  minutes.  To  use 
the  haematoxylin  fluid,  add  a  few  drops  to  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  so  as  to  make  a  pale  violet  solution  ;  allow  sections  to 
remain  in  this  solution  for  12  to  24  hours.  Or,  a  stronger  so- 
lution may  be  employed  which  will  stain  specimens  in  10  to  30 
minutes,  and  still  give  good  results.  Mount  in  glycerine,  ace- 
tate of  potassa,  balsam,  or  better,  resinous  turpentine. 

Eosine  solution. — Eosine,  first  introduced  by  Fischer  in 
1875,  is  much  used  in  staining  fresh  preparations.  It  is  cus- 
tomary to  have  a  strong  solution  of  one  to  ten  or  twenty  on 
hand.  A  few  drops  are  then  added  to  a  watch-glassful  of  water 
or  alcohol.  Fresh  tissues  are  both  stained  and  hardened.  It 
affects  the  body  of  the  cells,  together  with  the  nuclei.  It  is  apt 
to  diffuse,  unless  special  care  is  taken,  and  long  soaking,  say 
for  twenty-four  hours,  is  practised. 

Dovhle- staining  with  eosine  and  other  aniline  colors. — 
Schiefferdecker  first  stains  in  an  alcoholic  solution  of  eosine 
and  then  in  a  one  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  an  aniline  color 
(dahlia,  methyl  violet,  or  aniline  green).  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  extract  the  color  when  dehydrating  the  specimen  in 
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alcoliol  according  to  the  usual  method  ;  very  deep  staining  is 
therefore  desirable. 

Oreen  coloration  of  the  nuclei, — ^To  effect  this,  Tafani  em- 
ploys a  fluid  containing  three  or  four  parts  of  a  saturated 
watery  solution  of  aniline  blue  to  some  six  or  seven  parts  of  a 
saturated  watery  solution  of  picric  acid. 

Eosine  and  hcematoocylinfor  staining  hone. — Busch  recom- 
mends eosine  and  hsematoxylin  for  double-staining  the  zone  of 
ossification  in  growing  bone.  The  sections  of  decalcified  bone 
are  first  immersed  a  few  days  in  a  one-half  per  cent,  chromic 
acid  solution,  or  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  the  bichromate 
of  potassium,  and  then,  after  washing  with  water,  in  a  watery 
solution  of  eosine.  In  young  bone,  where  ossification  is  pro- 
gressing, the  cartilage  matrix  is  blue,  while  the  nuclei  of  the 
cartilage-cells  adjoining  the  line  of  bone  are  red;  the  contents 
of  the  medullary  spaces  are  also  bright  red,  while  in  the  bone 
trabecles  there  is  a  combination  of  blue  and  red. 

Eosine  for  permanent  specimens, — Renaut  has  employed 
eosine  to  differentiate  all  forms  of  protoplasm,  whether  bodies 
or  their  processes.  He  either  employs  a  watery  solution  alone, 
or  with  the  admixture  of  one-third  its  volume  of  alcohol. 
The  coloration  is  obtained  after  immersion  of  the  sections  from 
one-half  minute  to  one  minute.  They  are  then  washed  in 
distilled  water,  and  may  be  preserved  in  a  neutral  solution  of 
glycerine  to  which  one  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  sodium  has  been 
added  to  prevent  the  glycerine  dissolving  the  eosine.  These 
preparations  wiU  then  remain  unchanged  for  months. 

In  examining  the  fixed  corpuscles  of  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
sue, the  same  author  injects  beneath  the  skin  a  solution  of 
eosine  and  water  (1-600),  and  then  removes  a  portion  of  the  in- 
filtrated tissue  with  the  scissors.  The  fibrous  fascicles  are  un- 
affected, while  the  elastic  fibres  take  the  color  deeply. 

The  fixed  corpuscles  appear  as  red  granular  plates,  while 
their  nuclei  take  a  very  intense  color.  This  reagent,  therefore, 
is  well  suited  for  the  study  of  connective  tissues.  In  special 
instances  the  silver  method  may  be  used  first,  and  then  the 
eosine. 

Preparation  of  the  cornea, — ^Klein  has  adopted  the  follow- 
ing plan  for  exhibiting  this  most  delicate  tissue.  He  first  bums 
the  centre  of  the  cornea  of  a  kitten  with  caustic  potash,  and 
then,  twenty-four  hours  later,  brushes  the  surface  with  nitrate 
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of  silver,  and»  half  an  hour  afterward,  immerses  it  in  water 
acidulated  with  acetic  acid ;  after  a  day  or  two  it  is  found  to 
have  a  glutinous  appearance.  The  lamellae  are  then  easily 
frtxipped  off,  and  in  the  middle  portions,  the  corneal  corpuscles 
assume  a  purplish-brown  color  while  their  nuclei  are  uncol- 
ored.  The  outlines  of  the  lymphatic  channels  are  also  sharply 
defined . 

Ptcro-hcBTnatooDylin  and  eosine  {triple-staining). — Wendt 
has  described  a  method  of  double-staining  by  picric  acid  and 
hsematoxylin.  Only  the  very  thinnest  sections,  however,  give 
satisfactory  results.  A  strong  solution  of  haematoxylin  is  first 
employed.  In  this  the  sections  are  allowed  to  remain  about 
twelve  hours.  After  washing  them  in  water,  they  are  placed 
in  a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid  and  carefully  watched. 
They  may  be  removed  from  time  to  time,  examined  with  a  low 
power,  and,  when  properly  stained,  put  in  alcohol  and  mount- 
ed in  Canada  balsam  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  To  ob- 
tain triple-staining,  eosine  may  be  conveniently  combined  with 
this  picro-hsematoxylin  method.  To  insure  good  results  some 
amount  of  practice  is  necessary. 

Double^  triple^  and  quadruple  staining. — Dr.  Gibbes  re- 
commends for  double-staining,  immersion  first  in  picro-carmine 
and  then  in  logwood,  or  which  is  better,  immersion  first  in  a 
spirituous  solution  of  rosine  or  aniline  violet,  and  then  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  aniline  blue  or  iodine  green.  In  obtaining 
more  than  two  colors  there  is  considerable  difficulty.  To  ac- 
complish it  he  uses  first  the  chloride  of  gold  or  picro-carmine 
and  then  the  spirituous  and  aqueous  solutions  of  the  ani- 
lines. 

Staining  with  BismarJc  brown. — Make  a  watery  solution  of 
gr.  ij. —  5  j.,  heat  and  filter ;  soak  in  the  solution  about  three 
minutes ;  set  the  color  with  acetic  acid  (glacial)  4  per  cent, 
for  half  a  minute.  After  dehydrating  with  alcohol  mount  in 
dammar  varnish.  Weigert  prepares  the  Bismark  brown  as 
follows :  he  makes  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  by  boil- 
ing in  water,  filtering  from  time  to  time.  He  also  uses  a  weak 
alcoholic  solution,  and  combines  with  other  colors. 

[To  combine  with  eosine — ^put  the  sections  in  a  strong  aqueons  solution  of 
Bismark  brown ;  remove  after  about  two  minntes,  set  in  weak  acetic  acid  (four 
per  cent.),  then  place  in  a  weak  alcoholic  or  aqueous  solution  of  eosine,  and 
then  again  in  the  acetic  acid  solution. — T.  E.  S.] 
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Solutum  €f  alum-carmine. — Grenacher  recommends  this 
fluid :  Take  a  one  to  fire  per  cent,  solution  of  ordinary  alum, 
or  ammonia  alum ;  boil  with  one-half  to  one  per  cent,  powdered 
carmine  for  twenty  minutes.  Filter,  and  add  a  little  carbolic 
acid  to  preserve. 

NaphthaliTie  yellow  for  hone. — In  sections  of  the  femur 
from  a  foetal  pig,  three  and  a  half  inches  in  length,  the  follow- 
ing method  was  found  to  yield  very  excellent  results : 

After  immersion  for  three  days  in  Muller's  fluid,  sections 
were  made,  and,  after  washing  in  water,  immediately  dipped  in 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  naphthaline  yellow  (gr.  iv. —  5  ]•)  >  after 
eight  to  ten  minutes  the  sections  were  removed,  and  dipped  in 
a  watery  solution  of  acetic  acid  of  three  per  cent. ;  then  they 
were  immersed  for  about  ten  minutes  in  the  ordinary  solution 
of  ammonia-carmine,  rendered  neutral  by  exposure  to  the 
air. 

The  sections  were  again  dipped  in  the  acetic  acid  solution 
in  order  to  set  the  color,  and  then  placed  in  alcohol  of  eighty 
per  cent.,  and  subsequently  in  absolute  alcohol. 

The  specimens  thus  stained  showed  a  matrix  of  deep  trans- 
parent chrome  yellow.  The  young  bone-corpuscles  and  osteo- 
blasts, on  the  other  hand,  together  with  the  fibrous  tissue, 
assumed  a  brilliant  rose  color,  thus  affording  an  excellent  con- 
trast between  forming  and  formed  bone. 

Staining  with  methyl-green  and  indvZine. — Calberla  has 
introduced  two  new  substances  into  use,  viz.,  methyl-green  and 
induline.  The  one  stains  the  nuclei  of  the  cells  of  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue,  the  nuclei  of  vessels  and  nerve-sheaths  rose 
color,  while  the  cells  of  the  corium  and  their  nuclei  are  a 
violet  red ;  the  other  colors  the  cells  of  the  Malpighian  layer 
a  greenish  blue.  Combinations  of  methyl  green  and  eosine  are 
also  recommended.  Eosine  (one  part)  and  methyl  green  (sixty 
parts)  are  to  be  dissolved  in  a  thirty  per  cent,  solution  of  warm 
alcohol.  The  epithelial  nuclei  take  a  violet  blue,  the  nuclei 
of  connective  tissue  a  greenish  blue,  and  the  cell-body  a  red 
color.  Singular  differentiations  are  made ;  thus,  while  the 
stiiated  muscle  is  red,  the  nuclei  are  green.  On  the  other 
hand,  smooth  muscular  tissue  is  green,  and  the  intercellular 
substance  red.  In  the  salivary  glands  the  cells  of  the  excretory 
ducts  are  blue,  while  the  so-called  secretory  cells  are  red.  In- 
duline dissolves  in  warm  water  and  in  dilute  alcohol.    Take  a 
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concentrated  watery  solution,  dilute  it  with  six  times  its 
volume  of  water,  then  immerse  the  preparations  from  6  to  20 
minutes,  wash  them  out  and  clarify  in  oil  of  cloves  or  glycerine. 
The  peculiarity  of  this  material  is  that  it  never  affects  the 
nucleus,  but  only  the  cell-body.  More  frequently,  however,  it 
is  the  intercellular  substance  that  is  colored  blue. 

Purpurine. — Ranvier  has  recommended  this  dye,  which  is 
extracted  from  madder.  Alum  (one  part)  is  dissolved  in  dis- 
tilled water  (two  hundred  parts) ;  the  fluid  is  then  heated  to 
the  boiling  point  in  a  porcelain  dish.  Then  a  small  quantity 
of  purpurine  is  dissolved  in  distilled  water  and  added  to  it. 
Sufficient  purpurine  should  be  added  to  leave  a  residue,  by 
which  it  is  certain  that  the  solution  is  saturated.  While  still 
hot  it  is  to  be  filtered  into  alcohol  of  one-fourth  the  total 
volume.  The  fluid  has  an  orange  red  color,  and  is  more  efli- 
cient  when  fresh.  Sections  should  be  immersed  from  24  to  48 
hours. 

French  archil-Staining  with  extract. — Wedl  uses  this 
substance,  which,  after  the  loss  of  the  ammonia,  is  dissolved 
in  20  c.c.  absolute  alcohol,  6  c.c.  acetic  acid  of  1.070  sp.  gr,, 
and  40  c.c.  of  distilled  water  so  as  to  make  a  saturated  solu- 
tion. Protoplasm  and  matrix,  but  not  nuclei,  are  colored  a 
beautiful  red. 

Alizarine. — This  aniline  color  is  recommended  by  Than- 
hoffer,  but  experience  is  limited  with  reference  to  it.  It  has  a 
golden  yellow  color,  and  is  easily  fixed  by  the  tissues. 


METALLIC  SOLUTIONS. 

Staining  with  osmic  and  oxalic  acids. — ^Broesicke  adopts 
the  following  method : 

Little  pieces  of  fresh  or  freshly  dried  preparations  are  left 
for  an  hour  in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid ;  then 
they  are  carefully  washed  and  soaked  in  a  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion of  oxalic  acid,  and  finally  examined  in  water  or  gly- 
cerine. Elastic  fibres  are  yellow,  fat  is  black,  while  the  walls 
of  capillaries  and  many  connective- tissue  substances  are 
red. 

Chloride  of  gold  and  lemon  juice.  —  Ranvier  is  in  the 
habit  of  demonstrating  the  corneal  nerves  by  using  lemon- 
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juice  in  which  the  tissue  is  left  five  minutes.  Then  it  is  soaked 
for  15  to  20  minutes  in  3  c.c.  of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  the 
gold  chloride,  and  finally  25  to  30  minutes  in  distilled  water 
to  which  one  or  two  drops  of  acetic  acid  has  been  added.  After 
two  or  three  days'  exposure  to  the  sun,  the  fibres  become  dis- 
tinct. 

Nitrate  of  silver  in  solution  (gr.  j. — iv. —  5  ]•)  is  much  used. 
The  details  of  the  method  will  be  found  in  the  Chapter  on  the 
Lymphatics. 

Chloride  of  gold  has  also  been  much  used  in  studying 
the  so-called  lymph-canalicular  system  of  the  cornea.  The 
method  of  employing  it  will  be  found  in  the  section  relating  to 
the  cornea. 

Osmic  acid  in  solution  is  also  very  useful.  Its  effects  are 
given  in  the  chapter  on  the  General  Histology  of  the  Nervous 
System. 

Methyl-green  for  showing  waxy  change. — Curschmann,  of 
Hamburg,  has  recommended  this  reagent  to  effect  the  same 
object  as  the  violet  de  Paris  of  Cornil.  A  solution  of  about 
five  grains  to  the  ounce  is  used.  The  specimens  are  bathed  in 
the  fluid  a  few  minutes  or  hours.  They  take  the  color  quickly. 
After  staining  they  may  be  mounted  in  glycerine.  The  amy- 
loid material  assumes  a  brilliant  rose  color.  The  surrounding 
tissue  takes  a  dull  green. 

WicJcersheimef  s  preserving  liquid. — This  material  has 
been  extensively  used  of  late,  and  there  are  several  formulae 
for  it.  Among  the  most  recent  modifications  is  that  made  by 
the  firm  of  Poetz  &  Flohr,  of  Berlin.  For  immersing  speci- 
mens the  ingredients  are :  arsenious  acid,  12  grains ;  sodium 
chloride,  60 grains;  potassium  sulphate,  150 grains;  potassium 
nitrate,  18  grains ;  potassium  carbonate,  15  grains ;  water,  10 
litres ;  glycerine,  4  litres ;  wood  naphtha,  f  litre.  A  modified 
fluid  is  used  for  injecting  the  blood-vessels.  This  is  suitable  for 
all  fresh  tissues,  preserving  them  in  their  natural  color  and 
consistence. 

If  the  tissues  are  to  be  used  subsequently  for  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  said  that  they  should  be  washed  thoroughly  in 
water,  but  it  seems  from  recent  experiments  that  the  fluid  un- 
fits them  for  minute  examination.  It  is  also  rather  expensive, 
and  has  an  extremely  pungent  and  unpleasant  odor. 
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METHODS  OF  INJECTING  THE  BLOOD-VESSELS.* 

Good  injections  are  hard  to  make,  requiring  skill,  patience, 
and  practice.  First  of  all,  it  is  essential  to  have  a  perfectly 
transparent  injecting  material.  This  is  usually  made  up  with 
gelatine  and  colored  by  carmine  or  Prussian  blue.  When 
carmine  is  used  it  is  customary  to  dissolve  it  in  ammonia,  fil- 
ter, and  then  add  it  to  the  solution  of  gelatine.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  neutral  or  faintly  acid  liquid,  acetic  acid  is  added, 
drop  by  drop,  until  the  alkalinity  is  overcome,  but  there  must, 
at  the  same  time,  be  no  precipitation  of  carmine,  which  is  best 
detected  by  the  granules  of  carmine  seen  in  the  field  of  the 
microscope.  If  alkaline,  the  color  diffuses  and  the  result  is 
a  failure. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  any  rule  in  reference  to  the  amount 
of  acetic  acid  necessary ;  the  color  of  the  liquid  is  the  best 
and  only  satisfactory  test.  The  ammoniacal  odor,  if  very 
slight,  cannot  be  detected,  and  therefore  is  useless  as  a  test. 
A  slight  excess  of  acid,  however,  will  do  no  harm. 

The  preparation  of  the  blue  injecting  fluid  is  less  difficult. 

Usually  Brucke's  soluble  Berlin  blue  is  used;  it  can  be 
procured  at  most  of  the  large  drug  stores,  but  if  not  obtaina- 
ble, may  be  made  as  follows  (Klein) : 

"  Take  of  potassic  ferrocyanide  217  grammes,  and  dissolve  in 
one  litre  of  water  (solution  A).  Take  one  litre  of  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  ferric  chloride  (solution  B).  Take  four  litres  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  (solution  C).  Add  to 
A  and  B  two  litres  of  C.  Then,  with  constant  stirring,  pour 
the  ferric  chloride  mixture  into  a  vessel,  collect  the  precipitate 
upon  a  flannel  strainer,  returning  any  blue  fluid  which  at  first 
escapes  through  the  pores  of  the  flannel ;  allow  the  solutions 
to  drain  off.  Pour  a  little  distilled  water  over  the  blue  mass, 
returning  the  first  washing  if  colored,  and  renew  the  water 
from  day  to  day  until  it  drips  through  permanently  of  a  deep 
blue  color.  This  is  a  sign  that  the  salts  are  washed  away,  and 
all  that  is  further  necessary  is  to  collect  the  pasty  mass  from 
the  strainer  and  allow  it  to  dry." 

Having  obtained  the  soluble  Berlin  blue,  it  will  be  much 

'  Prepared  for  the  editor  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Porter,  Carator  of  the  PresbTterian  Hos- 
pital, New  York  city. 
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simpler  to  inject  both  arteries  and  veins  with  the  same  solution. 
U  a  small  animal  is  to  be  employed  (as  the  rabbit,  for  instance) 
it  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  inject  through  the  aorta. 
If,  however,  an  organ  from  the  human  body  is  to  be  injected, 
through  the  main  vessels  of  that  part.  To  commence  with,  the 
kidney  is  probably  the  best,  as  it  is  small  and  of  firm  consis- 
tence. 

For  injecting  with  the  red  gelatine  liquid  the  following  rules 
will  be  found  of  service,  and  yield  good  results : 

Take  40  grammes  of  Cox's  best  English  gelatine,  place  it 
in  a  jar,  and  add  just  water  enough  to  cover  it ;  let  it  stand 
for  several  hours,  when  it  will  imbibe  the  water,  being  hygro- 
scopic ;  it  may  then  be  dissolved  over  a  water-bath. 

Take  of  the  carmine  22  grammes  and  dissolve  in  40  c.c.  of 
aqua  ammonite,  then  add  240  c.c.  distilled  water,  and  filter. 
The  preparation  of  the  carmine  solution  had  better  be  com- 
menced the  day  before,  as  it  takes  about  twenty-four  hours  to 
filter.  The  gelatine  and  carmine  solutions  are  raised,  separately, 
to  the  same  temperature,  when  the  gelatine  solution  is  gradu- 
ally added  to  the  carmine  solution,  under  constant  stirring. 
The  injection  fluid,  which  is  now  of  a  deep  cherry-red  color  and 
alkaline  reaction,  is  precipitated  with  acetic  acid  until  the  deep 
cherry  color  gives  place  to  a  bright  red,  and  the  ammoniacal 
odor  is  exchanged  for  that  of  acetic  acid.  At  this  point  a  little 
more  acid  may  be  added  without  doing  harm.  In  case  the 
liquid  should  be  found  too  concentrated,  a  little  more  water 
may  be  added.  For  the  blue  mass  the  following  method  may 
be  adopted : 

T^ke  66  grammes  of  gelatine,  and  prepare  as  in  the  former 
case.  Add  4  grammes  of  soluble  Berlin  blue  in  substance  and 
360  c.c.  of  water. 

The  blue  will  also  be  found  slow  in  filtering.  When  both 
are  heated  to  the  same  temperature  add  the  gelatine  to  the 
blue  solution,  with  constant  stirring.  When  this  has  been 
done,  a  solution  of  the  iron  salts  may  be  added  to  intensify  the 
blue  color,  care  being  exercised  not  to  add  enough  of  the  iron 
to  coagulate  the  gelatine.  This  liquid  also  may  be  diluted 
if  found  so  concentrated  that  it  will  not  flow  easily.  The 
liquids  having  been  prejMtred,  the  organ  carefully  removed 
from  the  body,  thoroughly  washed  out  and  heated  to  a  tem- 
perature of  98°  F.,  everything  is  ready  for  injection.    The  fill- 
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ing  of  the  vessels  may  be  accomplished  in  one  of  two  ways : 
either  by  forcing  in  the  fluid  with  a  syringe  or  by  the  pressure 
of  a  column  of  water.  The  syringe  is  the  simplest,  but  requires 
practice  and  skill  in  manipulation. 

Having  inserted  the  canula  into  the  artery,  the  kidney  may 
be  entirely  filled  with  either  the  red  or  blue  injecting  liquid. 
When  the  organ  is  seen  to  be  swollen,  tense,  and  well  colored 
the  vessels  must  be  tied  off,  and  the  kidney  placed  in  a  freez- 
ing mixture  until  the  gelatine  has  set.  When  this  is  accom- 
plished, the  organ  should  be  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  placed 
first  in  a  weak  solution  of  alcohol  (seventy  per  cent,  or  less), 
and  the  strength  of  the  alcohol  gradually  increased  until  the 
specimen  is  sufficiently  hard  for  cutting.  The  object  of  using 
weak  alcohol  is  to  prevent  too  great  shrinkage  of  the  gelatine. 
If  two  colors  are  used,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  beforehand  how 
much  fluid  will  be  necessary  to  fill  the  arterial  and  venous  sys- 
tems, and  not  have  the  one. encroach  on  the  other.  For  an 
ordinary  kidney,  about  250  c.c.  of  the  injecting  liquid  should 
be  prepared  to  fill  the  arterial  vessels,  and  nearly  double  to 
fill  the  veins.  The  following  rales  must  be  observed  in  inject- 
ing: keep  the  gelatine  solutions  and  the  organ  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  same  temperature.  Immerse  the  organ  in  warm 
water  during  the  process.  Avoid  the  entrance  of  air  into  the 
canula  when  connecting  the  syringe.  Inject  slowly,  and  give 
the  fluid  time  to  work  its  way  into  the  minute  capillary  rami- 
fications. 

The  above  rules  can  be  applied  to  any  organ,  with  such 
modifications  as  will  suggest  themselves  to  the  operator. 
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CHAPTER    IIL 


THE  BLOOD. 


In  man  and  most  vertebrates  the  blood  consists  of  a  clear 
fluid,  the  liquor  sanguinis  or  plasina^  in  which  a  large  num- 
ber of  corpuscles  are  very  evenly  distributed.  Of  these  there 
are  two  prominent  varieties,  differing  much  in  character — the 
red  and  the  colorless  or  white.  The  former  are  greatly  in  ex- 
cess, and  give  to  the  liquid  its  characteristic  red  appearance. 

In  relative  proportion  the  two  vary  greatly  within  certain 
limits.    Usually  there  is  but  one  of  the  white  to  600  or  1,200  of. 
the  red  ;  but  these  numerical  relations  are  disturbed  by  vari- 
ous diseases,  and  the  white  may  equal  the  red,  or  even,  in  rare 
cases,  exceed  them. 

In  fresh  liquid  blood  the  corpuscles  are  the  only  solid  mat- 
ters visible  under  the  microscope ;  nor  is  there  any  difference 
in  this  respect  with  coagulated  blood,  when  the  quantity  is 
large.  If,  however,  a  little  should  be  allowed  to  dry,  fibrin 
may  be  deposited  under  the  form  of  delicate  filaments,  which 
are  superimposed  on  one  another  without  definite  order. 

In  one  hundred  volumes  of  blood  there  are  said  to  be  thirty- 
six  volumes  of  corpuscles  and  sixty-four  of  plasma.  This  ratio, 
however,  is  altered  somewhat  by  different  conditions,  such  as 
the  age  and  health  of  the  individual. 

The  red  corpuscles  in  man  and  other  mammals,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  are  bi-concave  bodies,  circular  in  outline.  In 
birds,  amphibia,  and  almost  all  fishes  they  are  also  bi-concave 
or  hollowed  out  at  the  centre,  but  have  an  elliptical  contour. 
In  the  human  species  nuclei  or  central  bodies  appear  at  a  very 
early  period  of  life,  but  subsequently  are  invisible,  unless  arti- 
ficial means  are  used  to  display  them.  In  birds,  amphibia,  and 
fishes  a  rounded  prominence  is  also  seen  at  the  centre,  which  is 
particularly  well  marked  when  the  corpuscle  happens  to  be 
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tonied  eo  that  ito  edge  meets  the  eye.  This  prominence  cor- 
responds to  the  ordiiHury  nucleos  of  other  elementary  bodies  or 
cells.  In  this  position  the  pecaliar  shape  of  the  corpuscles, 
with  their  constricted  centres  and  ronaded  extremities,  has 
snggested  a  comparison  between  them  and  the  little  cakes 
known  as  lady'a-iingers.     (See  Fig.  13.) 

It  is  obvious  also  that  this  varying  thickness  of  the  disk  will 
have  some  effect  upon  the  microscopic  image,  for  the  whole 
enperficies  cannot  be  in  focus  at  one  time,  even  when  the  cor- 


puscle is  turned  flatwise  to  the  eye.  There  will  be  some  differ- 
ence between  the  level  of  the  thickest  and  thinnest  portions. 
As  a  result,  when  one  is  dark  the  other  is  bnght,  when  one  is 
well  defined  the  other  ia  blurred.  This  statement  serves  for  an 
explanation  of  the  double  contour  that  ia  sometimes  observed 
in  human  blood  (see  Fig.  14),  though  it  has  also  been  offered 
in  support  of  the  theory  that  the  semi-solid  and  elastic  matter 
of  which  the  disk  is  mainly  composed  has  an  external  envelope 
or  limiting  membrane  of  different  density.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  property  of  double  refraction  which 
explains  the  double  contour,  belongs  to  all  transparent  bodies 
that  have  ronnded  edges,  such  as  drops  of  water  or  oil,  ia 
which  cases  there  ia  plainly  no  enveloping  or  peripheral  wall. 
When  the  lens  and  eye-piece  are  suitably  combined,  as  in  the 
best  microscopes,  the  double  marking  is  often  difficult  or  im- 
possible to  discover.  On  the  other  hand  a  poor  optical  com- 
bination will  generally  exhibit  it  to  an  unpleasant  degree,  and 
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especially  if  great  amplification  is  aimed  at.  Lenses  of  very 
high  power  are  also  apt  in  any  case  to  exhibit  the  same  ap- 
pearances. 

Measurements  of  the  red  corpuscles  in  man  and  ani- 
mals.— The  average  diameter  of  the  human  red  globule  is  still 
a  matter  of  discussion.  The  faulty  measurements  of  the  older 
writers  liave  led  to  some  misconception  on  these  points,  and  the 
matter  has  required  new  study.  Welcker,  who  has  long  been 
an  authority  on  the  Continent,  gave  .00774  mm.  as  the  average 
breadth  in  the  human  male,  with  a  minimum  of  .0045  mm.,  the 
latter  from  personal  observation.  A  maximum  of  .010  mm. 
has  been  given  by  Max  Schultze,  while  Frey  places  the  average 
thickness  at  .0018  mm.  Later  investigations  by  Hay  em  show 
that  a  diameter  of  .012  mm.  or  even  .014  mm.  may  be  reached, 
while  he  has  known  it  to  fall  as  low  as  .0022  mm.  Elsberg 
gives  the  mean  diameter  of  the  red  blood-corpuscle  at  .0075 
mm.,  agreeing  very  nearly  with  Welcker.  He  has  observed  a 
maximum  of  .01016  mm.,  and  a  minimum  of  .00422  mm. 

Measurements  of  single  corpuscles  have  no  value  in  deter- 
mining the  particular  animal  from  which  the  blood  has  been 
obtained,  and  this  is  an  object  of  prime  importance  in  medico- 
legal cases.  It  is  common,  therefore,  to  make  a  hundred  or 
more  single  measurements,  and  then  take  the  average  of  them. 
And  yet  this  figure  may  vary  considerably  in  different  individ- 
uals, or  even  in  the  same  one.  In  the  blood  of  .the  puppy,  for 
instance  (the  size  of  the  dog's  corpuscle  being  very  nearly 
that  of  man's),  a  recent  observer  found  that  the  average  diame- 
ter of  fifty  corpuscles  varied  only  two-millionth  of  an  inch 
from  a  like  average  of  fifty  taken  from  his  own  blood.  In 
another  instance,  taking  forty  from  a  puppy,  he  found  that 
the  average  differed  onl}''  seven-millionth  of  an  inch  from  a 
similar  average  of  his  own  (Woodward). 

Opposite  is  given  a  table  of  blood-corpuscle  measurements 
by  Welcker  and  others. 

By  referring  to  it,  the  cat's  and  rabbit's  corpuscles  will  be 
found  to  have  an  average  diameter  which  is  not  far  distant 
from  man's  and  dog's,  while  the  minimum  and  maximum 
diameters  of  each  show  conclusively  that  a  large  number  of 
their  corpuscles  would  be  likely  to  equal  man's,  and  there- 
fore make  it  impossible  to  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  To 
obviate  this  source  of  error  a  very  large  number  of  corpuscles 
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would  have  to  be  measured  separately,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  and  then  an  average  taken  of  them  all,  before  even  a 
guarded  opinion  could  be  given  as  to  the  source  of  the  blood. 
Still  other  diflBculties,  however,  are  apt  to  beset  the  microscop- 
ist.  The  blood  is  usually  dried  and  in  small  quantity.  The 
disks  are  then  shrunken.  If  we  endeavor  to  restore  them  to 
their  original  shape,  as  by  soaking  in  blood-serum,  we  are 
never  sure  of  having  accomplished  the  object,  or  that  we  have 
not  overdone  it.  This  statement  will  be  better  understood  by 
experiments  that  will  be  detailed  at  another  point  in  this 
chapter.  Where  blood-corpuscles  are  elliptical,  as  in  birds, 
there  is  much  less  opportunity  for  error. 

Measurements  of  red  Blood-corpiLScles. 


Maximum 
diameter. 


Minimum 
diameter. 


Avemge 
diameter. 


Dog 
Cat. 


Rabbit 

Sheep , 

Goat  (old) 

"     (eight  days  old) 

Mofichns  javanicuB 

Elephant. 

Pigeon  (old) , 

**      (fledgling) , 

Chicken 

Dnck 

Vespertilion 

Triton  cristatnR 

Salamandra  Cryptobranchns. 

Japonicus 

Lepidofliren  annectens 


mm. 

.0082 
.0074 
.0080 
.0050 
.0040 
.0006 
.0030 
.0106 
.0160 
.0140 
.0132 
.0140 
.0066 
.0327 
.0415 
.0579 
.0440 


mm. 
.0065 
.0058 
.0062 
.0038 
.0036 
.0039 
.0022 
.0084 
.0i;i2 
.0116 
.0104 
.0118 
.0064 
.0259 
.0302 
.0400 
.0360 


mm. 
.0073 
.0065 
.0069 
.0050 
.0041 
.0054 
.0025 
.0094 
.0147 
.0126 
.0121 
.0129 
.0061 
.0293 
.0378 
.0512 
.0410 


Average 
length. 

Average 
breadth. 

1 

Protens  anflminens 

mm. 

.058 
.075 

mm. 
.034 

Amnhiana  tridactylnm  (Schmidt) 

.047 

The  number  of  the  red  globules. — It  has  commonly  been  held 
that  the  blood  of  an  adult  man  contains  5,000,000  red  corpus- 
cles in  each  cubic  millimetre.  In  anaemic  conditions  this  num- 
ber may  be  reduced  below  3,000,000,  while  in  fair  physical 
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health  it  has  reached  6,000,000  and  over.  Under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances 4,500,000  is  thought  to  argue  a  fair  bodily  condi- 
tion (Keyes). 

Qnite  recentlj  Hayem  has  giyen  an  instance  where  the  nnmber  was  rednced 
to  800,000.  This  extraordinary  state  he  has  caUed  aghbuHe  intense;  the  name 
aghhulie  extreme  was  given  to  a  condition  observed  on  another  occasion  where 
he  counted  only  450,000  corpuscles. 

The  blood-glohules  in  an  indifferent  fluid. — ^In  order  to  get 
a  proper  conception  of  the  various  influences  that  act  upon  the 
red  corpuscles,  so  as  to  alter  their  form,  size,  and  internal 
appearance,  it  is  essential  to  subject  them  to  some  of  the  more 
common,  such  as  water,  acids,  alkalies,  electricity,  etc.  In 
no  other  way  can  the  student  appreciate  the  extraordinary 
changes  which  these  bodies  suffer,  and  indeed  a  knowledge  of 
such  matters  is  quite  necessary  in  studying  the  histology  of 
either  normal  or  diseased  tissues. 

Unfortunately  we  are  not  always  able  to  use  human  blood 
for  these  demonstrations  because  the  corpuscles  are  too  small, 
and  consequently  the  alterations  do  not  admit  of  easy  observa- 
tion. We  naturally  turn  to  an  object  that  has  larger  corpuscles 
and  may  be  procured  with  little  trouble  or  expense. 

The  frog  is  therefore  selected,  or,  even  better  still,  the  newt, 
which  is  especially  well  suited  for  this  purpose.  At  first  the 
blood  may  be  examined  in  a  menstruum  similar  to  the  liquor 
sanguinis  or  plasma,  and  the  frog's  aqueous  humor  is  usually 
found  satisfactory. 

To  a  drop  of  this  latter  add  an  equal  quantity  of  the  blood, 
mix  them  well  with  a  glass  rod,  and  adjust  an  ordinary 
J  inch  circle.  The  aqueous  humor  exerts  no  special  influ- 
ence over  the  corpuscles,  and  is  therefore  called  an  indif- 
ferent fluid.  If  it  be  impossible  to  obtain  aqueous  humor,  an 
excellent  substitute  mav'be  found  in  the  fresh  fluid  from  a 
hydrocele  or  ovarian  cyst,  or  we  may  use  serum  to  which  iodine 
has  been  added,  which  is  then  called  iodized  serum.  To  six 
ounces  of  the  fluid  twenty  grains  of  finely  powdered  iodine  are 
added.  After  prolonged  agitation  the  iodine  will  be  dissolved, 
and  the  mixture  thus  prepared  may  be  kept  for  a  number  of 
months.  Suspended  in  this  liquid  the  blood  is  studied  to 
advantage  with  a  lens  of  moderate  power,  such  as  an  ordinary 
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\  inch.  The  contents  of  the  disk  will  appear  hoTnogeneous^ 
which  is  a  term  that  merely  indicates  an  apparent  absence  of 
stractore.  The  nucleus  and  nucleolus  should  also  be  invisible. 
The  shape  of  the  corpuscles  is  oval,  and  they  are  flattened  and 
have  rounded  edges,  with  hollowed  centres,  in  which  a  promi- 
nence is  usually  seen  (Fig.  13).  The  protoplasm  is  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  disk  is  made  ;  it  has  a  light  yellow  color, 
and  is  dull  or  pellucid  in  appearance,  much  like  semi-solid 
jelly. 

Browniun  and  amahoid  movements.  —  Using  the  same 
method  of  preparation  the  white  corpuscles  or  leucocytes  are 
seen  to  good  advantage.  They  are  much  smaller  than  the  red 
disks  (in  the  frog — the  reverse  of  human  blood),  and  there  is 
wide  range  in  size,  one  histologist  (Klein)  having  described  as 
many  as  thirty  varieties.  In  the  interior,  little  dark  spots  are 
sometimes  seen  in  constant  vibration.  By  a  skilled  observer  they 
are  readily  detected,  even  with  a  good  |  inch  glass.  When 
such  specks  are  numerous  the  bodies  are  said  to  be  granular. 
In  the  newt's  blood  this  phenomenon  is  usually  best  seen. 
The  word  granule  has  been  applied  in  these  cases  from  the 
notion  once  prevalent  that  the  little  dots  were  molecules  sus- 
pended in  a  menstruum  of  some  sort  that  filled  the  corpuscle. 
This  subject  is  now  eliciting  much  study,  but  the  movement, 
whatever  its  significance  may  be,  is  called  the  Brovmian  move- 
merd. 

Klein,  who  states  that  the  newfs  leucocyte  is  trayeraed  by  an  intraceUnlar 
network,  believes  that  the  movement  just  described  is  due  to  the  motion  of  the 
"disintegrated  network"  under  the  stimulus  of  imbibed  water.  Under  this 
explanation  the  oscillatoiy  movement  in  the  corpuscles  of  the  human  saliva 
would  indicate  death  rather  than  life.  When  fluid  has  been  withdrawn  bj 
evaporation  the  phenomenon  ceases.  According  to  other  histologists  this 
vibratOe  motion  is  an  indication  of  vital  action. 

The  remarkable  change  in  form  which  these  corpuscles  un- 
dergo is  a  more  positive  indication  of  vital  power  in  the  leuco- 
cyte. AVhen  the  little  body  is  placed  under  conditions  which 
imitate  those  of  its  natural  state  it  commences  to  put  forth 
processes  and  then  withdraw  them,  carrying  on  these  move- 
ments slowly,  but  with  a  certain  degree  of  r^ularity.  While 
this  is  being  accomplished  the  corpuscle  is  observed  to  move 
about  from  place  to  place. 
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In  Fig.  15  the  leucocytes  are  seen.  Those  marked  with  the 
letter  a  are  engaged  in  amoeboid  motion.  The  one  marked  6 
\t  in  a  state  of  contraction.  Tliis  phenomenon  is  called  amas- 
boid  movement,  because  it  resem- 
bles that  of  the  amoeba — the  lit- 
tle microscopic  organism  found 
in  stagnant  water.  In  order  to 
permit  these  changes  to  continue 
for  some  length  of  time,  it  is  well 
to  paint  a  little  oil  or  glycerine 
aroand  the  edge  of  the  circle. 
Evaporation  is  thus  prevented. 
If  tlie  waTTTt  slide  be  used  the 
h^™£^'*(SSiS5o  changes  will  follow  with  greater 
rapidity.  Both  Brownian  and 
amceboid  movements  are  usually  coniined  to  a  limited  number 
of  the  corpuscles,  and  the  former  often  to  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  interior. 

The  slide  '  for  healing  consists  of  an  ordinary  glass  slide 
(Pig.  16)  upon  which  is  riveted  a  thin  copper  plate  (ft)  perfor- 
ated in  the  centre,  so  as  to  allow  space  for  the  drop  of  blood 
which  is  to  be  examined.  From  the  copper  plate  extends  an 
arm  (e)  over  which  is  slipped  a  spiral  copper  wire  (e),  which  is 
heated  by  the  flame  of  an  alcohol  lamp.  By  this  means  the 
qlass  plate  is  kept  warm  and  with  it  the  drop  of  blood.  In 
order  to  secure  a  proper 
amount  of  heat  and  no 
more,  it  is  customary 
to  put  a  little  bit  of 
cocoa  bntter  upon  the 
corner  of  the  slide.  The 
butter  melts  at  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body, 
and  after  this  point  has 
been  reached  the  lamp 
should  be  carried  along 
the  wire  away  from  the  slide  until  the  precise  distance  is  found 
at  which  this  particular  degree  of  heat  will  be  maintained. 
Action  of  a  dilute  salt  solution. — It  is  often  difficult,  and, 


'  Made  by  T.  H.  MoAlligter,  «  Naassn  Street,  New  York  City. 
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indeed,  impossible,  to  obtain  aqueous  humor  or  even  an  animal 
fluid  such  as  has  been  described,  and  microscopists  have  accord- 
ingly made  use  of  a  substitute  that  can  be  prepared  at  any  time 
and  kept  indefinitely.  This  is  a  solution  of  common  salt  in 
distilled  water  (1 — 400).  Add  a  drop  of  fresh  frog's  blood  to  a 
drop  of  the  salt  solution,  mix  them  well,  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  delicate  protoplasm  of  the  red  blood-corpuscle,  most 
susceptible  of  change,  is  not  altered  in  appearance,  though  the 
body  itself  will  change  in  form  from  the  elliptical  to  the  spher- 
ical. This  salt  solution  has  been  found,  in  practice,  an  excellent 
substitute  for  blood-serum,  and  is  very  generally  used  in  ex- 
amining fresh  specimens,  where  it  is  important  to  avoid  any 
material  change  in  the  corpuscle. 

Action  of  distilled  water — Irrigation. — The  effect  of  water 
is  also  noteworthy,  as  it  is  a  very  important  consideration  in 
both  histological  and  pathological  work,  especially  the  latter. 
Take  a  drop  of  frog's  blood,  add  to  it  an  equal  quantity  of 
distilled  water  and  apply  a  cover.  The  nucleus  or  central  body 
will  now  be  readily  seen,  surrounded  by  a  yellow  border  ;  the 
body  of  the  corpuscle  or  peripheral  part  will  at  the  same  time 
gradually  become  paler  and  larger.  Now  add  distilled  water 
slowly,  drop  by  drop,  in  the  following  way :  Take  a  long  strip 
of  tissue  or  filter  paper  about  half  the  length  of  the  slide  and  in 
breadth  equal  to  one-half  the  diameter  of  the  cover.  Apply 
the  water  with  an  ordinary  minim  dropper,  close  to  the  edge  of 
the  cover,  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  paper  strip.  This  latter 
will  now  take  up  the  excess  of  water  and  cause  a  stream  to 
pass  through  the  specimen.  This  process  is  called  irrigation. 
Push  the  paper  a  short  distance  under  the  edge  of  the  cover, 
and  the  solid  particles  in  the  fluid  will  be  carried  to  the  edge 
of  the  paper,  where  they  will  remain  at  rest  and  may  be  ob- 
served at  one's  leisure. 

This  plan  is  often  nsefal  in  other  sorts  of  microscopic  work,  as  in  looking 
for  renal  casts,  nrinary  crystals,  etc.  It  may  save  mnch  valuable  time.  I  first 
learned  it  from  my  friend,  Dr.  Edward  Curtis,  of  this  city. 

Continued  addition  of  water  will  cause  the  corpuscles  to 
swell  and  after  a  time  burst,  or,  at  any  rate,  become  so  expand- 
ed that  they  can  scarcely  be  seen.  When  water  is  applied 
slowly  to  human  blood,  the  corpuscles  soon  begin  to  lose  their 
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disk-like  form  and  assume  a  spberoidal,  perhaps  spherical  con- 
tonr.  The  coloring  matter  then  escapes,  in  most  instances,  and 
thej  become  qnite  transparent  (see  Fig.  17).  Snch  corpascles  aie 
often  seen  in  human  urine  where  they  appear  as  colorless  rings. 
In  frog's  or  newt's  blood  the  body  of  the  disk  first  imbibes  the 
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water ;  later,  the  nacleus,  which  then  has  a  sharply  defined 
outline.  Sometimes  the  material  of  which  the  body  is  largely 
composed  (hsemoglobin)  is  gathered  about  the  nucleus,  sending 
off  radiating  prolongations  to  the  periphery,  while  the  imbibed 
fluid  is  stored  in  the  intervening  spaces  (see  Fig.  18). 

Action  of  carbonic  acid  gas. — This  experiment  requires  a 
special  apparatus.  First  of  all  it  is  essential  to  have  a  moist 
chamber  (Fig.  19). 

Take  a  small,  flat  bit  of  wood  about  1^  inch  wide,  3  inches 
long,  and  |  inch  thick ;  make  a  square  opening  in  the  centre, 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  an  ordinary  f  inch  cover-glass  ;  this 
is  to  be  pressed  to  the  bottom  and  firmly  fixed,  thus  making  a 
shallow  well  with  a  glass 
bottom.  Into  this  cham- 
ber are  admitted,  through 
=.   ,o   „^    ^    ^  side  holes,  glass  tubes  (one 

Fia.  IS.— ValttchMtnbaT.  '^  ^ 

on  each  side),  so  that  air 
or  gases  can  be  carried  into  the  chamber.  When  in  use,  the 
chamber  is  kept  moist  by  a  drop  of  water,  which  is  pat  in 
one  comer  of  the  well,  while  the  specimen  of  blood  to  be  ex- 
amined is  dropped  upon  a  lai^e  glass  cover,  and  the  latter  in- 
verted over  the  mouth  of  the  well.  In  determining  the  effect 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  upon  animal  life,  we  have  merely  to  con- 
nect the  gaa-chamber  just  described  with  a  jar  in  which  carbonic 
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acid  gas  is  generated.  Fig.  19  illustrates  a  gas  or  moist  cham- 
ber of  the  same  general  character,  and  devised  by  Dr.  J.  H. 
Hunt,  of  Brooklyn.  Take  a  large  gallon  flask,  fill  it  partly 
full  of  pulverized  marble-dust,  attach  it  by  means  of  a  rubber 
tube  through  a  perforated  stopper  to  a  WolflTs  bottle,  which 
latter  must  be  connected  with  the  moist  chamber.  Now  gener- 
ate the  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  flask  by  pouring  muriatic  acid 
upon  the  marble-dust.  When  the  gas  is  being  evolved  it  will 
be  known  by  the  ebullition  of  the  water  in  the  WolflTs  bottle. 
Now  place  the  moist  chamber  upon  the  stage  of  the  micro- 
scope. Take  a  drop  of  newt's  blood,  dilute  it  with  serum  or  an 
indifferent  fluid,  and  mount  it  upon  a  glass  cover,  which  invert 
over  the  well,  flrst  seeing  that  the  edge  of  the  cover  is  oiled,  so 
that  it  will  remain  in  place.  Now  connect  the  tube  of  the  moist 
chamber  with  the  tube  of  the  gas-generator,  and  the  carbonic 
acid  gas  will  enter  and  pass  through  the  chamber.  The  rapidity 
with  which  the  current  moves  may  be  regulated  by  a  spring 
clip.  As  soon  as  the  gas  enters,  the  central  body  or  nucleus 
becomes  distinctly  visible,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  yellow  halo ; 
when,  however,  the  gas  is  withdrawn  and  atmospheric  air 
is  admitted,  the  nucleus  and  colored  zone  disappear.  This 
double  experiment  may  be  repeated  a  number  of  times.  Finally 
a  point  will  be  reached  where  all  action  will  cease.  This  cen- 
tral body,  under  such  circumstances,  has  been  called  the  zooid^ 
and  the  corpuscles  proper  the  oikoid  (Bruecke). 

Action  of  acids  upon  the  blood. — Acetic  acid  is  commonly 
used  in  observing  the  changes  that  are  produced  by  an  acid 
solution. 

Take  the  ordinary  dilute  watery  solution  of  acetic  acid 
(1  per  cent.)  so  much  used  in  laboratories,  add  a  drop  of  it  to 
an  equal  amount  of  frog's  blood.  The  red  globules  instantly 
exhibit  nucleL  The  colorless  globules  also  cease  their  motion, 
if  any  has  existed,  and  they  become  granular  and  shrivelled. 
The  term  granular  is  used  merely  in  a  relative  sense  and  has  no 
special  reference  to  granules  whether  present  or  not,  but  merely 
to  an  appearance  that  has  already  been  explained. 

These  phenomena  are  more  marked  if  the  solution  is  con- 
centrated. The  red  bodies,  also,  in  such  case,  are  apt  to  crack 
and  split  up.  A  good  way  of  determining  the  proper  strength 
for  the  ordinary  acetic  acid  solution  is  to  pour  a  little  into  an 
ordinary  watch-glass,  and  then  ad^  chemically  pure  acetic 
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acid  drop  by  drop  until  the  solution  is  faintly  acid  to  the 
taste. 

Action  of  alkalies  upon  the  blood. — ^Take  a  drop  of  the 
newt's  blood  and  mount  it  in  a  drop  of  serum  or  of  salt  solu- 
tion. Then,  affixing  a  strip  of  bibulous  paper  in  the  way  that 
has  been  described,  add  drop  by  drop  a  weak  solution  of  aqua 
ammonite.  A  similar  strip  of  paper,  somewhat  larger  in  size, 
upon  the  other  side,  will  causiB  a  current  and  carry  the  corpus- 
cles to  the  side  of  the  field  where  the  paper  strip  is  largest,  and 
there  the  corpuscles  may  be  observed  at  rest,  and  the  altera- 
tions effected  by  the  alkali  duly  noted.  It  will  be  seen  that 
after  a  little  time  the  corpuscles,  both  red  and  colorless,  will 
swell  up  and  finally,  after  a  time,  provided  the  alkali  be  in 
sufficient  amount,  disappear  or  become  so  expanded  as  to  be 
invisible.  Sometimes  they  will  burst,  leaving  the  field  evenly 
stained  with  a  homogeneous  glutinous-looking  substance. 

Action  of  electricity. — It  seems  to  make  little  difference,  so 
far  as  the  microscope  is  concerned,  whether  the  continuous  or 
interrupted  current  is  employed,  as  in  either  case  the  phe- 
nomena observed  are  the  same  in  quality.  Take  bits  of  tin- 
foil and  attach  them  to  an  ordinary  glass  slide,  in  such  a 
way  that  they  are  just  |  inch  distant  from  one  another.  The 
pieces  of  foil  should  be  triangular  in  shape  and  have  their 
pointed  extremities  turned  to  one  another.  The  specimen 
should  be  a  drop  of  newt's  blood  diluted  with  an  equal  amount 
of  serum,  both  perfectly  fresh.  They  should  be  intimately 
mixed  with  a  glass  rod. 

Depositing  a  drop  of  this  solution  upon  a  cover-glass,  it 
should  be  inverted  and  placed  upon  the  slide  in  such  a  way 
that  it  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  the  bits  of 
tin-foil.  The  ordinary  stage  clips  of  the  microscope  are  then 
to  be  used  in  holding  the  slide  firmly  in  position  and  to  press 
upon  the  tin-foil.  The  only  remaining  task  is  the  attaching  of 
conducting  wires  from  the  electrical  instrument,  one  to  each 
clip.  The  bits  of  tin-foil  are  easily  fastened  to  the  slide  ;  they 
have  merely  to  be  hammered  out  flat,  when  they  will  adhere  by 
simple  pressure.  Sometimes  it  may  be  desirable  to  approxi- 
mate the  poles.  In  such  cases  it  is  necessary  to  use  two  fine 
bits  of  platinum  wire.  They  should  be  flattened,  and  shaped 
like  the  letter  S.  Rest  them  upon  the  bits  of  tin-foil,  opposite 
to  one  another  and  at  the  required  distance  apart.     The  cover- 
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glass  sliould  press  on  them.  Some  little  mechanical  dexterity 
is  required  to  get  them  in  position,  and  they  are  apt,  after  using, 
to  become  so  charged  that  their  action  upon  the  corpuscles 
commences  before  they  are  connected  with  the  battery.  The 
phenomena  at  the  negative  pole  are  those  of  an  acid ;  at  the 
positive,  those  of  an  alkali.  At  a  distance  from  the  line  of  the 
current,  secondary  changes  occur  of  a  less  regular  character. 

Harting  has  devised  an  apparatus  which  is  somewhat  more 
elaborate,  but  in  principle  the  same. 

Other  changes  in  the  red  corpuscles. — If  a  drop  of  blood  be 
taken  from  the  finger,  by  pricking  with  a  needle  (the  triangu- 
lar or  glover' s  is  the  best),  it  will  be  seen 
after  a  time  that  the  exterior  of  the  corpus- 
cle is  indented  or  crenated^  as  this  change 
is  called.     It  is  well  shown  in  Fig.  20. 

Examination  of  the  circulation  in  the 
web  of  a  frog*  s  foot. — Take  a  medium-sized 
frog  and  curarize  him  by  injecting  beneath       p,^  so.-Hunuui  wood: 
the  skin,  with  an  ordinary  hypodermic  syr-    jj^^~rpuacic«creiiated.  (eoi. 

inge,  two  drops  of  a  weak  solution  of  curara 
(1 — ^2,000  in  water)  or  a  few  minims  of  a  50  per  cent,  solution 
of  chloral  hydrate  (Schaefer).     After  a  variable  time  the  ani- 
mal will  be  completely  paralyzed,  but  the  circulation  will  go 
on  as  before. 


There  are  many  difficulties  in  the  use  of  curara,  depending  on  the  variable 
strength  of  the  drug,  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  animal,  and  other  causes  that 
we  do  not  appear  to  understand.  A  solution  which  wiU  produce  a  proper 
amount  of  paralysis  in  a  frog  on  one  day  will  rapidly  kiU  another  frog  the  next 
day.  To  ensure  any  reliability  of  action,  it  is  weU  to  have  a  specimen  of 
which  the  strength  has  been  properly  tested.  Then,  if  time  enough  is  at  one's 
disposal,  a  weak  solution,  such  as  the  above,  may  be  injected  every  hour  imtil 
the  symptoms  of  the  drug  are  apparent.  If  the  subsequent  recovery  of  the 
animal  is  not  of  vital  importance,  the  amount  may  be  increased,  for  the  circu- 
lation win  often  be  well  shown,  even  if  the  animal  does  not  eventually  survive. 

My  friend,  Dr.  W.  H.  Welch,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  Histological  Labora- 
tory at  the  Bellevue  Medical  CoUege,  employs  a  watery  solution  of  curara. 
He  keeps  on  hand  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  the  drug  (  1  gramme  to  200  c.c.  of 
distiUed  water),  and  then  dilutes  it  as  occasion  may  warrant  to  i  percent.,  or 
even  -}^  per  cent.  (1 — 500  or  1 — 1,000).  Of  this  diluted  solution  he  injects  four 
or  five  drops  into  the  dorsal  lymph- sac  of  the  frog.  A  stiU  more  dilute  solu- 
tion he  is  often  in  the  habit  of  using,  so  that  the  frog  does  not  come  under  the 
influence  of  the  drug  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half.    After  twenty-four  to 
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forty-eight  hours  the  animalB  entirely  recover,  but  if  a  stronger  solution  is 
used,  he  finds  the  results  are  frequently  fatal,  though  the  animals  may  sunrive 
long  enough  to  permit  a  ready  demonstration  of  the  circulation,  emigration  of 
leucocytes,  etc. 

Now  envelop  his  body  in  a  damp  cloth  and  extend  him  npon 
a  cork  plate  about  a  quarter  inch  thick  and  large  enough  to 
support  the  entire  body.  Make  a  small  opening  in  the  cork, 
and  over  it  place  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot,  fastening  the  latter 
by  ordinary  pins. 

The  circulation  may  in  this  way  be  studied  at  one's  leisure. 
The  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles  are  seen  in  the  arteries, 
veins,  and  capillaries.  While  the  red  bodies  pass  rapidly 
through  the  central  portions  of  the  vessels,  the  white  creep 
slowly  along  the  walls,  altering  their  shape  as  they  meet  with 
any  obstruction.  Where,  however,  a  small  artery  divides,  it 
will  sometimes  be  seen  that  the  corpuscles,  especially  the  red, 
are  caught  at  the  bifurcation ;  part  bending  to  go  down  one 
branch,  and  part  down  the  other  ;  taking,  in  fact,  the  shape  of 
a  saddle-bag.  Such  a  phenomenon  exhibits  the  elastic  and 
distensile  properties  of  the  corpuscle.  Apply  an  irritant,  such 
as  a  weak  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  and  after  prolonged  and 
careful  watching,  the  gradual  exit  of  both  white  and  red  cor- 
puscles may  be  seen.  This  procedure  requires  extreme  pa- 
tience and  a  co-operation  of  peculiarly  fortunate  conditions, 
which  are  not  likely  to  favor  the  beginner  in  microscopy. 

IrUernal  structure  of  the  red  corpuscles. — As  yet  the  inti- 
mate structure  of  blood-corpuscles  is  a  matter  little  understood, 
though  an  abundance  of  theories  are  rife  about  it.  Klein  main- 
tains that  these  corpuscles,  in  common  with  others  in  the  body, 
are  traversed  by  an  intracellular  network.  In  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  newt,  especially,  he  says  there  is  a  network  of 
fibrils,  with  an  interfibrillar  hyaline  ground  substance,  both 
together  forming  the  so-called  stroma.  The  nucleus  contains  a 
network  of  fibrils  in  connection  with  the  network  of  the  cor- 
puscle proper ;  the  haemoglobin,  a  colored  fluid,  is  contained  in 
the  substance  of  the  meshes  of  the  network  of  the  corpuscle 
proper.  Drs.  Cutter,  of  Boston,  and  Heitzmann,  of  this  city, 
also  state  that  there  is  an  intracellular  network.  The  former 
regards  it  as  due  to  the  mycelium  of  a  parasitic  growth. 

Dr.  Elsberg,  of  this  city,  also  states  that  he  finds  a  reticu- 
lar appearance  after  using  a  solution  of  the  bichromate  of 
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X>otasli  (30  per  cent,  to  50  per  cent,  of  a  saturated  solution  in 
water). 

Real  granules  are  often  present  in  the  corpuscles,  as  may  be 
proved  by  adding  water  in  large  quantity.  They  will  then 
become  greatly  distended,  and  bursting,  the  granules  will  be 
scattered  throughout  the  field. 

It  finely  ground  vermilion  is  sprinkled  in  the  liquid,  some 
of  the  white  corpuscles  will  take  up  the  granules,  perhaps  with- 
out losing  their  amoeboid  character ;  finally,  they  may  eject 
them  after  a  longer  or  shorter  sojourn. 

Aocoxding  to  Boettcher,  the  human  red  blood-corpiiBole  has  a  nucleus.  He 
exhibits  it  in  the  foUowing  waj :  Taking  a  saturated  solution  of  corrosiye  subli- 
mate in  alcohol  (96"*),  he  difFdises  about  fifty  volumes  with  one  of  blood.  The 
coipuBcles  are  deprived  of  their  hsematin,  but  at  the  same  time  are  preserved. 
The  mixture  is  frequently  agitated,  but  in  about  twenty-four  hours  it  is  allowed 
to  subside,  when  the  superincumbent  fluid  is  poured  off  and  alcohol  added. 
By  further  agitation  for  another  twenty-four  hours  the  corpuscles  are  thoroughly 
washed,  and  then  settle  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  Prof.  Boettcher  claims 
in  this  way  to  have  found  three  classes  of  red  globules.  The  first  are  homo- 
gmeous  and  shiny  throughout ;  the  second  are  clear  extemaUy,  but  granular 
within ;  the  third  variety  exhibit  a  nucleus  and  nucleolus. 

Denelapment  of  the  hloodrcorpuscles. — ^In  early  foetal  life 
all  the  corpuscles  are  colorless  (Klein).  According  to  Balfour 
and  Foster,  both  colored  and  colorless  corpuscles,  at  least  in 
the  chick,  are  developed  from  solid  sprouts  of  protoplasm,  de- 
rived from  the  middle  germinal  layer.  There  seems  good  rea- 
son, however,  to  believe  that  the  leucocytes  are  formed  in  part, 
at  least,  from  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  EJein  thinks  that 
they  are  thrown  off  from  the  *' germinating  buds"  of  serous 
membranes.  Later,  the  red  ones  make  their  appearance,  and 
for  a  time  are  nucleated.  The  investigations  of  Neumann  and 
Bizzozero,  showing  that  the  red  corpuscles  in  the  medulla  of 
bones  are  also  nucleated,  favors  the  theory  that  bone-marrow  is 
one  of  the  theatres  for  such  corpuscular  metamorphosis. 

According  to  Hayem  the  production  of  red  corpuscles  in  the 
blood  is  accomplished  through  the  agency  of  TumnatohldstSj 
i.€.j  minute  red  corpuscles.  In  convalescence  from  acute  fe- 
vers, or  after  a  considerable  loss  of  blood,  these  smaller  bodies 
may  be  observed  in  the  blood  for  a  variable  time,  even  some 
weeks. 
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According  to  Becklinghausen,  the  colorless  corpuscles  may  be  generated 
from  the  red  corpuscles,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  may  be  formed  in  the  tis- 
sues at  many  points,  and  the  connective  substances  through  their  intimate  asso- 
ciation with  the  lymphatics  are  capable  of  manufacturing  them  in  almost  any 
quantity.  Neither  of  the  two  varieties  of  corpuscles,  the  red  or  the  white,  have 
a  cell-wall  or  outer  investing  membrane  that  can  be  demonstrated,  though  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  outer  layer  of  protoplasm  has  greater  density  than  the 
more  internal  portions. 

White  or  colorless  hlood-corpuscles. — The  white  blood-cor- 
puscle is  much  larger,  on  an  average,  in  the  human  species, 
than  the  red.  It  is  rounded  in  form,  and  is  estimated  as  varying 
between  .0077  and  .0120  mm.  The  average  is  .0091  mm.  (Frey). 
In  contour  they  are  apt  to.  be  more  or  less  rough,  and  exhibit 
processes.  In  some  of  these  corpuscles  the  nucleus  is  distinct, 
though  when  quite  fresh  a  nucleus  is  rarely  seen.  If  the  eye 
of  the  observer  can  watch  the  corpuscle  when  it  is  upon  a 
heated  stage  and  under  suitable  conditions,  its  division  may 
be  seen.  The  number  contained  in  the  system  is  variable,  as 
we  shall  see,  depending  upon  a  great  number  of  conditions. 

The  personal  observations  of  the  author  do  not  incline  him 
to  regard  the  network  which  has  attracted  so  much  attention 
of  late  years  as  satisfactorily  shown  to  exist  in  living  corpus- 
cles, although  there  is  no  question  but  that  it  has  been  seen  in 
coi-puscles  after  exposure  to  chemical  reagents. 

According  to  Dr.  Richard  Norris,  there  is,  in  mammals,  a  third  corpuscular 
element  which  is  usuaUy  invisible  and  of  the  same  size  as  the  red  ones.  Some 
doubt  is  thrown  upon  his  aUeged  discovery,  by  the  fact  that  the  method  he 
employs  is  likely  to  produce  artificial  appearances,  and  therefore  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  the  aUeged  bodies  were  merely  red  corpuscles  decolorized. 

Mode  of  counting  the  blood-corpuscles. — ^Thanks  to  the 
instruments  of  Malassez,  Hayem  and  Nachet,  and  Gowers,  we 
are  in  a  position  to  count  the  red  blood-corpuscles  with  a  fair 
degree  of  accuracy. 

The  methods  are  somewhat  different,  but  are  not  difficult  to 
understand. 

Schaefer  describes  his  plans  as  follows :  In  order  to  separate 
the  corpuscles  and  prevent  coagulation,  the  blood  used  is  first 
diluted  to  a  definite  extent — say  a  hundred  times — with  a  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  mixing  can  be  per- 
formed in  a  measuring-glass  if  the  blood  is  in  sufficient  quan- 
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tity,  but  if  only  a  small  drop  is  obtainable,  such,  for  example, 
as  is  got  by  pricking  the  finger,  a  mixer  is  better.  This  con- 
sists of  a  capillary  tube  terminating  in  a  bulb,  the  capacity  of 
the  bulb  between  the  marks  1  and  101  being  exactly  100  times 
that  of  the  tube  from  its  point  to  the  mark  1.  A  small  glass 
ball  is  inclosed  in  the  bulb,  and  serves,  by  its  movements,  to 
facilitate  the  mixing.  The  capillary  tube  is  allowed  to  fill  with 
blood  as  far  as  the  mark  1 ;  sulphate  of  soda  solution  is  then 
sucked  up  as  far  as  the  mark  101.  As  it  passes  in,  it  of  course 
pushes  the  blood  before  it  into  the  bulb,  and  the  two  are  there 
thoroughly  mixed  by  gentle  agitation. 

The  next  thing  is  to  count  the  corpuscles  in  a  known  quan- 
tity of  the  mixture.  The  most  convenient  plan  is  that  of 
Hayem  and  Nachet.  A  slide  is  used,  having  a  glass  ring  |  mm. 
in  depth,  cemented  on  to  its  upper  surface.  A  drop  of  the 
mixture,  but  not  enough  to  fill  the  cell  so  formed,  is  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  ring,  and  a  perfectly  flat  cover-glass  is  so  laid 
on  that  the  drop  touches  and  adheres  to  it  without  reaching 
the  sides  of  the  cell.  The  slide  is  placed  on  the  microscope, 
and  as  soon  as  the  corpuscles  have  settled  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  drop,  the  number  in  a  definite  area  is  counted.  If  the 
area  chosen  is  |  mm.  square,  this  will  give  the  number  which 
were  contained  in  |  mm.  cube  of  the  mixture,  and  multiplying 
this  by  the  number  of  times  the  blood  was  diluted,  the  result 
will  be  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  |  mm.  cube  of  blood. 
Schaefer  thinks  that  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  the  quad- 
ratic markings  upon  the  micrometer  glass  of  the  eye-piece  than 
upon  the  slide,  which  is  a  practical  point.  The  quadratic 
markings  are  shown  in  Fig.  22.  To  measure  any  square,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  take  the  stage  micrometer,  ruled  in  milli- 
metres and  decimals,  and  adjusting  the  draw  tube,  make  the 
side  of  one  square  corresj>ond  exactly  to  an  interval  of  |  mm. 
on  the  stage  micrometer.  It  will  then  be  convenient  to  mark 
the  tube  at  this  i)oint,  and  then,  in  all  subsequent  work,  if  the 
tube  be  kept  at  this  line  and  a  slide  is  used  of  the  thickness  of 
the  micrometer  and  the  same  lens  and  eye -piece,  the  side  of  a 
square  will  always  be  |  mm.  This  method  is  the  one  in  general 
use. 

Another  less  frequently  employed  is  that  of  Malassez,  which 
is  also  described  by  Schaefer  as  follows :  A  little  of  the  mixture 
of  blood  and  sulphate  of  soda  is  transferred  to  a  very  fine  flat- 
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tened  capillary  tabe,  the  capacity  of  a  ^reu  length  of  which  has 
been  ascertained  previoasly  and  marked  on  the  slide  to  which 
the  tube  is  iixed.  Thns,  in  his  capillary  tabe  a  length  of  400  mi- 
crotnillimetres  represents  the  ysV?  P^^  ^^  ^  cubic  millimetre 
of  the  mixture.  The  counting  is  performed  with  the  aid  of  a 
squared  ocular  micrometer,  the  microscope  tube  having  been 
previously  so  adjusted  by  the  aid  of  a  stage  micrometer  that 
the  side  of  the  square  shall  have  the  value  of  one  of  the  lengths 
(400  ft '  for  example)  marked  on  the  slide.    The  result  of  the 


counting  gives  the  number  of  corpuscles  in  a  known  quantity 
(tbV.s  c.mm.)  of  the  mixture,  and  the  number  in  a  whole  cabio 
millimetre  can  therefore  be  readily  determined. 

Dr.  Keyes  uses  a  modification  of  the  method  of  Hayem  and 
Nachet,  making  a  dilution  Of  1  to  250,  in  order  to  render  the 
counting  more  easy.  In  Pig.  21  the  pipette,  A,  is  filled  up  to 
the  mark,  6  D  ;  it  is  then  emptied  into  the  glass  vessel,  F.  The 
pulp  of  the  finger  of  the  patient  whose  blood  is  to  be  tested 
should  be  pierced  with  a  triangnlar  needle  (glover's).     Quick 

■  A  tmciomUlimetTB  iii)  =  timIo  inm. 
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but  finn  pressure  down  the  finger  will  at  once  force  out  a  drop 
from  the  punctured  spot.  The  blood  must  be  drawa  imme- 
diately into  the  capillary  pipette  lest  it  coagulate.  "When  the 
pipette  is  fall  to  the  mark  2,  its  point  should  be  rapidly  wiped 
clean  of  any  blood  adhering  to  the  outside,  and  the  contents  at 
once  blown  into  the  artificial  serum  in  the  cup,  F.  A  little 
suction  back  and  forth  clears  the  tube  of  any  blood-corpuscles 
which  may  have  adhered  to  the  glass  within.  Both  tubes 
should  be  carefully  washed  before  being  put  away. 

The  mixture  is  ^ow  to  be  thoroughly  agitated  with  the  glass 
rod,  and  before  it  has  time  to  settle,  a  drop  is  placed  in  the 
middle  of  the  cell  on  the  slide,  D,  care  being  taken  that  the 
drop  is  not  large  enough  to  touch  any  part  of  the  circumference 
of  the  cell.  The  covering  glass,  E,  should  at  once  be  placed 
upon  the  cell.  Should  the  drop  be  too  large,  so  that  when  the 
thin  cover  is  adjusted  it  spreads  out  too  much,  the  glass  should 
be  cleansed  and  the  attempt  made  anew.  Finally,  a  small  drop 
of  water  or  saliva  is  applied  to  the  edge  of  the  covering  glass, 
under  which  it  circulates  around  the  top  of  the  cell,  serving  to 
hold  the  cover  in  place  and  pre- 
vent evaporation.  The  slide  is 
then  pat  in  position  and  wheu 
the  corpuscles  have  all  settled 
to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid,  the 
counting  shonld  begin.  The 
following  detailed  plan  is  then 
given  by  Dr.  Keyes : 

"It  is  better  to  count  each 
of  the  sixteen  squares  and  write 
down  its  Jiumber  separately, 
so  that  in  counting  the  square 
beneath  it,  should  there  be  any 
doubt  about  coantinga  given 
corpuscle  lying  upon  the  line,  a  glance  at  the  number  recorded 
for  the  square  above  may  remove  all  doubt.  Many  corpuscles 
will  be  fonnd  lying  upon  the  outside  lines  bounding  the  large 
square.  I  have  adopted  the  rule  of  rejecting  all  those  lying 
upon  the  upper  and  right-hand  outside  lines  (of  the  large 
square)  and  counting  all  those  lying  on  the  lower  and  left- 
hand  outside  lines. 

After  having  thus  obtained  the  nuiLiber  of  red  corpuscles 
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situated  within  the  large  square,  it  becomes  easy,  by  a  simple 
equation,  to  find  the  number  in  a  cubic  millimetre.  A  single 
count,  however,  exposes  to  sources  of  error,  and  in  order  to 
approach  more  nearly  to  exactness,  I  have  uniformly  counted 
the  number  contained  in  the  large  square  in  five  different  por- 
tions of  the  field  (sometimes  ten),  and  have  taken  a  mean  of  the 
whole  number  of  counts  as  the  standard. 

The  computation  is  as  follows :  The  glass  cell  on  the  slide 
is  \  mm.  deep.  The  eye-piece  micrometer  marks  off  ^  mm. 
square,  therefore  the  count  of  red  corpuscles  (or  white,  as  the 
case  may  be)  must  indicate  the  number  contained  (in  the  dilu- 
tion used)  in  |  mm.  cube.  But  ^  mm.  cube  is  yfy  of  a  c.mm., 
therefore  the  number  counted  must  be  multiplied  by  125  ;  and 
the  blood  was  diluted  by  adding  250  parts  of  fluid  to  1  of  blood 
(2  c.mm.  to  500  c.mm.),  therefore  the  product  above  obtained 
must  be  again  multiplied  by  251  to  get  the  number  of  corpus- 
cles in  a  cram,  of  pure  blood.  Instead  of  multiplying  twice,  a 
single  multiplication  by  the  product  of  125  x  251,  31,375,  will 
give  the  same  result." 


This  method  should,  theoreticallj,  be  absolutely  accurate,  but  there  are  vari- 
ous errors  which  wiU  unavoidably  creep  in.  First  of  aU,  the  tubes  should  be 
verified  as  to  accuracy.  This  has  been  done  for  me  at  the  Winchester  Observa- 
tory, of  Yale  College,  by  Leonard  Waldo,  Esq.,  the  astronomer  in  charge.  My 
larger  glass  tube  is  slightly  different  in  shape  from  the  one  here  represented,  and 
is  marked  so  that  the  line  at  i  indicates  a  capacity  of  500  cubic  mOlimetres 
(0.5005  grammes  of  distilled  water  at  26.4^  C).  The  cubical  contents  of  the 
reservoir  from  the  point  to  the  line  i  =  0.2425+0.008  =  2505  grammes  = 
250  c.mm.,  approximately.  Accordingly,  the  marks  i  and  i  indicate  i  and  i 
a  cubic  centime tre,  within  a  limit  of  error  so  smaU  as  to  be  practicaUy  insensi- 
ble. The  smaUer  glass  tube,  which  is  capiUary,  is  marked  2,  2),  4,  and  5. 
The  level  5  indicates  a  capacity  of  5  c.mm.  The  capacity  between  the  pointed 
extremity  and  2  is  2  c.mm.,  less  j}js  c.mm. ;  the  space  between  2  and  2^  con- 
tains .55  c.mm. ;  the  space  between  2|  and  4  contains  1.45  cmm. ;  the  space 
between  4  and  5  contains  exactly  1  c.mm.  (Waldo).  The  determination  of  these 
capacities  was  made  by  using  distiUed  water,  and  comparing  the  weight,  when 
iiUed  to  the  various  levels,  with  the  same  tube  after  careful  drying. 

These  estimates  are  given  to  show  one  of  the  errors  which  may  be  met 
with,  and  that  an  instrument,  before  using,  should  be  verified  by  some  one  who 
has  special  means  for  determining  capacities  of  this  kind.  My  eye-piece  mi- 
crometer was  made  for  me  by  Rogers,  of  Cambridge,  and  the  entire  field  was 
subdivided  into  squares,  so  that  every  portion  of  it  may  be  counted  without 
moving  the  slide.  My  method  has  been  practically  the  same  as  that  of  Dr. 
Kayes,  except  that  I  prefer  diluting  with  one  thousand  parts  of  the  dHuent, 
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and  use  iodized  serum  in  place  of  nrine.    The  ordinary  i  per  cent,  solution 
of  common  salt  in  water  will  also  answer  sufficiently  welL 

Recent  investigations,  such  as  those  conducted  by  Drs.  Cut- 
ter and  Bradford,  of  Boston,  have  established  that  there  is 
great  variation  in  the  number  of  globules  of  an  individual,  de- 
pending on  various  causes,  such  as  the  locality  from  which  the 
blood  is  drawn,  the  loss  of  fluids,  as  by  diarrhoea,  sweating, 
increased  urinary  secretion,  etc.,  and  even  the  period  of  the 
day,  week,  or  3'^ear.  These  general  conclusions  have  also  been 
sustained  by  Hayem,  of  Paris,  in  researches  which  are  still 
being  prosecuted. 

When  one  further  considers  that  we  have  no  definite  stand- 
ard of  comparison ;  that  the  instrument  is  apt  to  be  imperfect ; 
that  there  is  a  liability  of  errors  to  the  amount  of  10  per  cent.; 
that  skill  and  practice  are  required  in  manipulation,  it  is  by  no 
means  difficult  to  see  that  the  hsematometer  is  not  calculated 
at  present  to  introduce  much  scientific  precision  into  medicine, 
unless  the  most  extraordinary  precautions  are  taken  in  every 
case,  and  these  all  duly  noted. 

Blood  crystals, — The  pigment  of  the  blood  occurs  usually 
in  an  amorphous  form,  and  is  called  hsematine.  The  brownish 
red  needles  found  in  extravasated  blood  are  known  as  hsema- 
toidine. 

HcBmoglohin  also  occurs  in  most  mammalian  blood,  and  is 
deposited  under  the  form  of  rhombic  plates.  It  is  estimated 
that  a^out  125  grammes  are  present  in  the  blood  of  a  healthy 
adult. 

THE  H^MOCHROMOMETEB. 

According  to  Mantegazza  and  others,  richness  in  haemoglo- 
bin indicates  a  corresponding  richness  in  red  corpuscles,  and 
any  special  depth  of  color  in  the  blood  may  be  regarded  as  im- 
plying a  certain  given  number  of  red  corpuscles  to  the  cubic 
millimetre.  While  this  ratio  appears  to  hold  true  in  health,  it 
fails  in  disease.  TJhus,  a  condition  which  we  recognize  as  anae- 
mia may  be  almost  wholly  due  to  a  loss  of  haemoglobin  in  the 
corpuscle,  or  an  actual  loss  of  red  corpuscles,  together  with  a 
diminished  amount  of  haemoglobin  in  those  that  remain.  In 
the  cachexia  of  cancer  the  number  of  the  corpuscles  may  be 
sustained,  but  their  haemoglobin  diminished.     In  diabetes  mel- 
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litus,  on  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  an  excess  of  red  cor- 
puscles, while  there  is  a  diminution  of  their  haemoglobin.  In 
anaemia,  from  hemorrhage,  there  is  an  actual  loss  both  of  cor- 
puscles and  of  haemoglobin  in  those  that  remain. 

To  facilitate  the  estimation  of  haemoglobin,  an  instrument 
has  been  devised  by  Malassez  and  Verick  (Paris),  called  the 
Ticemochromometer^^  which  is  easily  manipulated,  and  bids  fair 
to  establish  some  facts  of  practical  utility  (see  Archives  de 
Phys.,  1877,  p.  1). 

It  consists  of  a  hand-screen,  to  which  a  movable  prismatic 
trough,  containing  a  colored  fluid,  is  attached,  and  a  modified 
Potain  pipette.  By  means  of  this  apparatus  the  richness  of 
the  blood  in  haemoglobin,  and  the  maximum  quantity  of  oxy- 
gen which  it  can  absorb,  may  be  determined.  To  use  the  ap- 
paratus the  pipette  is  first  filled  up  to  a  certain  point  with  the 
blood  to  be  examined,  and  then  diluted  with  100  parts  of  water. 
The  reservoir  of  the  pipette  is  then  filled  with  the  diluted 
blood.  The  screen  has  two  holes;  behind  one  of  these  the 
prismatic  trough  is  made  to  slide  up  and  down,  the  color  of  the 
fluid  contained  in  it  of  course  varying  in  intensity,  according 
to  the  extent  of  the  upward  and  downward  motion.  Behind 
the  other  opening  the  reservoir  of  the  pipette  is  secured  by 
means  of  a  little  elastic  ring.  The  screen  is  now  held  against 
the  light  (preferably  white  light ;  sunlight  is  to  be  especially 
avoided),  and  the  trough  moved  until  the  color  of  the  blood 
mixture  is  matched  by  its  own  color.  Then  the  figure^ on  the 
scale  attached  to  one  side  of  the  trough  is  read  oflE,  and  this 
indicates,  by  reference  to  the  table  annexed  to  the  apparatus, 
the  points  to  be  determined.  If  the  blood  to  be  examined  be 
deeply  colored,  the  aqueous  blood-mixture  is  made  in  the  pro- 
portion of  i  to  100 ;  if  it  be  but  slightly  colored,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  2  to  100. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

EPITHELIUM. 

The  skin,  mucous  surfaces  of  the  body  and  various  pas- 
sages in  connection  with  them,  are  evenly  coated  with  bodies 
of  peculiar  shape,  which  are  united  together  to  form  a  cover- 
ing of  one  or  more  layers. 

In  some  places,  as  upon  the  external  portions  of  the  epider- 
mis, the  corpuscles  are  more  or  less  flattened.  Elsewhere,  as  in 
the  ducts  of  secreting  glands  and  in  the  trachea  and  fallopian 
tubes,  they  are  cylindrical,  and  the  free  extremities  are  often 
surmounted  by  cilia — fine,  hair- like  processes,  which  have  a 
vibratile  movement  that  propels  solid  matters,  such  as  sputa 
and  ova,  in  some  special  direction.  In  other  parts,  again,  as  in 
the  collecting  tubes  of  the  kidney,  near  the  apices  of  the  pyra- 
mids, a  cuboidal  variety  is  found.  Intermediate  or  transitional 
forms  are  also  frequently  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  body. 

A  characteristic  of  epithelium  which  is  especially  note- 
worthy is  that  the  same  species  is  not  found  uniformly  in  the 
same  position.  Sometimes  this  mutation  of  type  is  governed 
by  the  physical  laws  that  regulate  the  growth  and  development 
of  the  subject,  or  it  may  be  a  consequence  ot  disease.  An  ex- 
ample of  the  former  peculiarity  is  to  be  noted  in  the  larynx, 
where  the  ciliated  corpuscles  of  infancy  part  with  their  cilia 
from  advancing  age,  or  indeed  may  become  flattened. 

As  an  example  of  pathological  change  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  villosities  covered  with  the  most  beautifully  marked 
cylindrical  epithelium,  springing  from  the  ordinary  mucous 
membrane,  just  where  the  superficial  corpuscles  happen  to  be 
somewhat  flattened  in  their  normal  state. 

The  use  to  which  the  part  is  put  has  also  an  important  influ- 
ence in  governing  the  shape  and  other  attributes  of  the  corpus- 
cles. Where  they  are  exposed  to  the  drying  action  of  the  air, 
to  harsh  usage,  and  continued  friction,  as  upon  the  hands  and 
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feet,  they  become  flattened,  dry,  and  horny  ;  in  the  interior  of 
the  body,  on  the  other  hand,  where  such  conditions  do  not 
exist,  they  are  succulent  and  pliable. 

Ordinary  flattened  or  squamous  epitheliv/m, — This  is  best 
obtained  by  scraping  the  back  of  one's  tongue  with  a  blunt 
instrument.  The  scrapings  should  then  be  mounted  in  equal 
parts  of  the  common  salt  solution  (i  per  cent.)  and  glycerine. 
The  epithelial  bodies  may  in  this  way  be  readily  studied.  They 
are  separate  or  grouped  together  in  collections  of  two  or  more. 
In  diameter  they  vary  between  ^^Vr  ^^d  y^  inch.  The  sur- 
faces are  all  bevelled,  and  at  the  same  time  are  uneven  or 
ridged;  consequently  they  overlap  one  another  to  a  certain 
degree,  and  the  inequalities  of  one  corpuscle  fit  into  those  of 
another.  The  most  superficial  epithelium  is  the  thinnest,  and, 
conversely,  the  deepest  is  apt  to  be  the  most  nearly  spheroidal. 

Intermixed  in  the  mucus  will  be  seen  the  so-called  mucous 
or  salivary  corpuscles.  They  are  not  very  numerous,  but  are  de- 
tected by  the  ''molecular  "  or  Brownian  movement  of  their  in- 
terior. In  size  they  closely  resemble  the  white  corpuscles  of  the 
blood,  but,  as  a  rule, exhibit  no  amoeboid  motion  ;  the  white  glob- 
ules, on  the  other  hand,  rarely  have  any  Brownian  movement. 

The  surfaces  of  the  epithelia  are  often  so  covered  with  bac- 
teria that  they  are  only  recognized  with  some  difficulty.  These 
little  bodies  are  wonderfully  uniform  in  size,  and  are  disposed 
in  the  most  regular  manner.  Looking  straight  down  upon 
them  they  appear  to  be  minute  spheres  with  a  diameter  aver- 
aging between  ^i\^^  and  -^^^^^^  inch.  Closer  inspection  and 
examination  of  the  corpuscles  at  their  free  edges  shows  that 
the  bacteria  are  in  reality  rod-shaped,  and  that  they  adhere  to 
the  corpuscles  by  their  extremities,  standing  in  such  cases 
vertical  to  the  surface.  A  high  power,  such  as  the  immersion 
■^,  develops  this  point  quite  clearly. 

Incidentally  the  mucin  of  the  mucus  may  be  seen  to  advan- 
tage in  the  scrapings  of  the  mouth  or  tongue.  To  a  drop  or  two 
add  another  drop  of  commercial  alcohol  and  a  drop  of  the  or- 
dinary hsematoxylin  solution.  The  alcohol  will  coagulate  the 
mucin,  which  then  takes  the  form  of  filaments  and  branching 
networks ;  the  logwood  will  make  them  distinctly  visible. 

Epithelium  from  the  skin  may  be  studied  in  one  of  two 
methods.  Take  a  fresh  specimen  from  the  palmar  surface  of 
the  hand  or  plantar  of  the  foot,  freeze  it  in  a  section  cutter. 
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take  oflf  a  thin  slice  with  a  knife,  immerse  for  a  few  seconds  in 
a  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid  (J  per  cent.),  and  then  mount  in 
glycerine  and  water ;  or  a  similar  portion  of  the  skin  may  be 
steeped  in  a  weak,  sherry-colored,  watery  solution  of  the  bichro- 
mate of  potassium  (gr.  ij. — iij. — f.  I  j.)  for  several  days  and  then 
hardened  in  alcohol,  firat  of  80  per  cent.,  then  of  90  per  cent., 
finally  of  95  per  cent,  strength ;  this  latter  process  taking  several 
days,  and  ending  when  the  specimen  is  thoroughly  hard.  Sec- 
tions may  then  be  made  in  the  usual  way.  By  the  use  of  acetic 
acid  the  nuclei  will  readily  be  seen  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  epi- 
dermis, while  the  outermost  layers  have  none,  or,  at  least,  none 
that  can  be  demonstrated  by  the  usual  histological  methods. 

Three  different  strata  can  now  be  recognized :  1,  the  stra- 
tum corneum^  or  corneous  layer,  in  which  the  corpuscles  are 
flattened,  and  appear  to  have  no  nuclei ;  2,  the  rete  mucosunij 
or  malpighian  layer,  immediately  underlying  the  former,  and 
composed  of  cuboidal  elements,  armed  with  spines  or  prickles^ 
as  they  are  often  called  ;  lastly,  3,  there  is  the  pigmented  layer ^ 
which  overlies  the  papillae.  The  bodies  of  the  latter  corpuscles 
are  infiltrated  with  particles  of  melanine^  which  is  the  cause  of 
the  dark  color  in  the  skin  of  the  negro  and  swarthy  races. 

Maceration  of  the  epidermis  in  liquor  potassse  is  an  excellent 
method  for  exhibiting  the  individual  elements ;  after  a  few  min- 
utes they  will  swell  up  and  detach  themselves  fi-om  one  another. 

It  was  thought,  until  quite  recently,  that  these  prickle  cells  interdigitate 
with  one  another,  but  Banvier  has  claimed  that  they  are  continuous  with  those 
of  adjacent  corpuscles  (see  chapter  on  the  Skin).  This  point  is  difficult  to  set- 
tle, as  it  requires  a  special  method  and  lenses  of  high  power.  Banvier  injected 
a  one-fourth  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid  into  the  lower  layers  of  the  epider- 
mis, using  a  hypodermic  syringe,  and  driving  the  fluid  right  and  left 

There  is  a  form  of  flattened  and  pigmented  epithelium  that 
may  be  seen  by  examining  the  external  surface  of  the  choroid, 
the  ciliary  processes,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris.  In 
the  choroid  these  bodies  look  like  a  mosaic  of  polyhedral  cells. 
Such  specimens  may  be  permanently  preserved  by  simply  dry- 
ing them,  and  then  mounting  in  dammar  or  Canada  balsam. 

Ciliated  epithelium. — ^The  movement  of  living  cilia  is  readily 
seen.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  take  the  common  frog  (Rana 
temporaria),  draw  out  his  tongue,  and  then  observing  the  teat- 
like projections  at  the  posterior  part,  snip  one  oflE. 
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This  little  piece  is  then  to  be  mounted  in  a  one-fourth  per 
cent,  salt  solution,  or  serum,  and  examined.  Along  the  free 
edge  of  the  mucous  membrane  the  cilia  will  be  seen  engaged  in 
active  vibratile  motion.  The  appearance  presented  by  a  broad 
expanse  of  moving  cilia  has  been  aptly  described  as  resembling 
a  field  of  grain  which  is  being  swept  by  the  wind,  though  the 
motion  is  often  much  more  rapid  than  this  comparison  would 
imply.  It  will  be  seen  that  various  substances,  such  as  blood 
globules,  are  propelled  in  a  definite  direction.  When  the  frog's 
mouth  is  open,  all  solid  particles  that  are  lodged  upon  the 
mucous  membrane  are  carried  quietly  but  inevitably  toward 
the  gullet,  and  down  toward  the  stomach.  The  power  of  the 
ciliary  movement  may  be  estimated,  in  a  measure,  by  placing 
some  light  but  adhering  body  upon  the  anterior  portion  of  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  then  inverting  the  animal.  The  sub- 
stance immediately  begins  to  ascend  against  gravity,  and  soon 
is  wedged  in  the  gullet.  The  same  force,  though  acting  in  an 
opposite  direction,  expels  mucus,  pus,  and  indeed  all  solid 
matters,  from  the  cavities  of  the  human  lungs ;  it  also  propels 
the  ova  through  the  Fallopian  tubes  into  the  uterus.  In  ex- 
cessive catarrh  from  mucous  membranes  the  epithelial  bodies 
may  themselves  be  expelled,  so  that  they  are  not  infrequently 
found  with  their  cilia  attached,  as  in  the  nasal  discharges.  After 
death  cilia  are  hard  to  recognize ;  they  contract  down  to  little 
knobs  on  the  surface  of  the  cells,  and  can  only  be  demonstrated 
when  the  eye  looks  directly  down  upon  them.  Osmic  acid  is 
useful  to  preserve  them  in  their  natural  condition.  Take  a  fresh 
specimen  and  immerse  it  for  twenty- four  hours  in  a  one- fourth 
percent,  osmic  acid  solution,  and  for  another  twenty-four  hours 
in  dilute  alcohol ;  then  tease  and  mount  in  glycerine  and  water. 
It  will  beobserved  that  each  cilium  is  a  slim,  straight  rod,  which 
is  apparently  structureless ;  they  rest  upon  a  band,  which,  with 
a  high  power,  may  be  seen  to  have  vertical  striations. 

Effect  of  reagenis. — By  making  use  of  the  moist  chamber 
(Fig.  19,  p.  42),  and  placing  a  drop  of  chloroform  in  the  cor- 
ner of  the  cell,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  action  of  the  cilia  rap- 
idly stops,  while,  if  the  chloroform  be  removed,  it  will  again 
resume  its  activity. 

If  carbonic  acid  gas  is  admitted,  the  action  of  the  cilia  will 
at  first  be  accelerated,  but  subsequently  retarded,  and  eventu- 
ally stopped  (Kuehne). 
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After  shutting  off  the  carbonic  acid  gas  and  admitting  oxy- 
gen, the  action  will  again  commence.  When  the  ordinaiy 
motion  has  ceased,  the  gradual  application  of  heat  will  cause 
it  to  return ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  raised  continuously,  a 
point  will  soon  be  reached  where  the  excessive  heat  will  cause 
the  motion  again  to  stop. 

Columnar  or  cylindrical  epithelium. — ^This  is  the  epithe- 
lium par  excellence  of  the  digestive  tract,  clothing  the  mucous 
membrane  from  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  to  the  anus. 
It  is  also  found  at  the  orifices  of  the  ducts  of  the  large  excretory 
glands,  such  as  the  liver  and  pancreas,  in  the  milk-passages  of 
the  nipple,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  generative  system.  These 
cells  are  tall  and  narrow,  standing  vertical  to  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  Sometimes  they  are  broadest  at  their  free 
extremity,  at  other  times  about  the  middle,  so  that  when  viewed 
from  above  they  appear  to  be  separated  from  one  another.  The 
nuclei  are  rounded,  and  are  either  placed  about  the  middle  of 
the  cell  or  near  the  attached  border.  They  admit  of  consider- 
able variation,  however,  as  to  size  and  shape,  some  of  those  in 
immediate  contact  being  broad  at  one  extremity,  and  some 
broad  at  the  others  ;  the  free  edge  also  may  be  uneven. 

Scrape  the  surface  of  a  frog's  tongue  or  a  rabbit's  intestine 
after  washing;  the  cells  will  be  seen  to  advantage.  Place 
some  of  the  scrapings  in  a  drop  of  glycerine  and  water  to 
which  another  drop  of  dilute  acetic  acid  (i  per  cent.)  has  been 
added,  and  mount.  In  this  way  the  nuclei  will  be  brought 
clearly  into  view.  The  cells  closely  resemble  in  their  shapQ 
the  columnar  variety,  except  that  they  have  no  cilia.  Among 
them  will  almost  always  be  found  chalice  or  gohlet  cells.  They 
lie  among  the  columnar  corpuscles,  and  are  usually  shorter, 
but  broader,  expanding  in  the  centre,  and  terminating  at  their 
attached  extremities  in  a  single  or  double  process.  The  sur- 
face is  cupped.  They  contain  one  or  more  nuclei ;  whether 
they  are  a  distinctive  cell  or  not  is  as  yet  uncertain.  Some 
suppose  them  to  be  the  ordinary  columnar  cell  undergoing 
mucoid  degeneration ;  others  that  they  are  not  epithelial  at 
all.     Prey  regards  them  as  artificial  productions.* 

*  The  most  rational  explanation  is  that  furnished  by  F.  E.  Schnltze.  The  intra- 
fibrillar  Bnbetance  is,  according  to  this  observer,  converted  into  hygroscopic  mucin, 
which  swells  up.  This  constitutes  a  change  in  the  cell  which,  from  being  columnar, 
becomes  goblet-shaped.     The  wall  finally  ruptures,  and  the  mucin  is  poured  out. 
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OUter  varieties  of  epithelium  will  be  taken  up  in  connection 
with  the  different  organs.  As  already  stated,  many  transi- 
tional varieties  occur,  even  in  direct  association  with  the  typi- 
cal forms  we  have  described. 

Structure  of  epithelial  corpuscles. — According  to  the  views 
of  Heitzmann,  Klein,  and  others,  the  substance  of  the  cor- 
puscle is  pervaded  by  a  network,  the  minute  fibres  of  which 
may  be  seen  under  a  lens  of  high  power.  The  nucleus  or  cen- 
tral body  is  also  similarly  provided.  Within  the  meshes  of 
this  network  there  is  a  hyaline  substance,  the  abundance  or 
paucity  of  which  determines  the  size  of  the  meshes. 

The  **  granules,' '  which  have  often  been  described,  are,  ac- 
cording to  this  view,  the  nodal  points  of  the  meshwork.  It 
is  also  stated  that  the  epithelial  cells  sometimes  have  a  fine 
limiting  membrane  (Klein) ;  but  even  in  such  instances  it  is 
merely  a  condensation  of  the  outer  part  of  the  corpuscle. 
Within  the  nucleus  there  are  also,  according  to  the  same  ob- 
servers, fibres,  within  the  meshes  of  which  are  not  infrequently 
real  granules  (nucleoli).  The  epithelial  corpuscles  are  at- 
tached t(^ether,  either  by  an  interlacement  of  their  processes, 
as  in  the  liver,  or  by  a  peculiar  cement  substance,  as  in  pave- 
ment epithelium,  or  by  a  continuity  of  their  processes,  as  in  the 
rete  mucosum. 

Becent  histological  studies  have  narrowed  the  field  formerly 
occupied  by  the  epithelial  bodies,  and,  in  accordance  with 
these  views,  the  flattened  corpuscles  which  cover  serous  mem- 
branes, such  as  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  will  be  arranged 
under  the  connective-tissue  series,  rather  than  under  the  epi- 
thelial. The  reasons  for  this  change  will  be  given  in  a  subse- 
quent chapter. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THE  CONNECTIVE  SUBSTANCE  GROUP. 

MUCOUS  OR  GELATINOUS  TISSUE ;  ADENOID  TISSUE  ;  NEUROG- 
LIA ;  FAT  TISSUE  ;  FIBROUS  TISSUE  PROPER  ;  CORNEAL  TIS- 
SUE ;  INTERMUSCULAR  TISSUE;  TENDON  TISSUE;  ELASTIC 
TISSUE. 

The  term  connective  substance  was  first  proposed  by  Reich- 
ert  in  1845,  and  is  now  applied  to  a  class  of  animal  tissues  whose 
offices  are  very  important  in  the  economy.  Prominent  among 
them  is  bone,  which  forms  the  solid  framework  of  the  body, 
gives  it  strength,  and  supplies  points  of  attachment  for  muscles 
and  tendons ;  another  group  comprises  the  ligaments,  which 
assist  in  holding  the  bony  parts,  and  also  some  organs,  in  their 
proper  relations ;  others  again,  of  a  more  delicate  nature,  fur- 
nish support  or  protection  for  epithelial  bodies,  blood-vessels, 
and  nerves.  Just  at  the  present  time  the  histology  of  connec- 
tive substances  has  an  important  bearing  on  many  points  that 
relate  to  inflammation,  degeneration,  and  the  development  of 
certain  new  growths,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  have  a  clear 
conception  of  them.  This  object  is  best  effected  by  studying 
each  variety  separately,  not  only  in  its  normal  condition,  but 
under  the  changes  it  exhibits  when  acted  on  by  the  factors  that 
are  concerned  in  the  processes  of  disease. 

It  is  a  property  of  these  substances  that  they  supplant  one 
another  at  different  times  or  under  peculiar  circumstances.  As 
an  example,  the  hyaline  cartilage  of  young  life  may  change 
into  true  bone  in  old  age,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
always  a  tendency  for  fully  formed  tissue,  if  inflamed,  to  re- 
vert toward  the  embryonic  type. 

The  connective  substances  may  be  subdivided  as  follows : 
1,  mucous  or  gelatinous  tissue ;  2,  adenoid  tissue ;  3,  neurog- 
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lia ;  4,  fat  tissue ;  6,  fibrous  tissue  proper ;  6,  corneal  tissue ; 
7,  intermuscular  tissue ;  8,  tendon  tissue ;  9,  elastic  tissue ; 
10,  bone ;  11,  cartilage ;  12,  enamel ;  and  13,  dentine.  The 
word  connective  tissue  was  first  proposed  by  Johannes  Mueller, 
and  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  connective  stib- 
stance^  but  erroneously.  The  former  is  merely  a  variety  of  the 
latter,  and  is  usually  intended  to  indicate  one  or  other  of  the 
flexible  connective  substances  that  form  the  interstitial  material 
of  the  body,  and  in  that  sense  we  shall  use  it  for  convenience 
sake,  but  without  implying  any  special  histological  character. 

In  precise  histological  descriptions  it  is  always  best  to  use 
the  special  name  of  the  varietj^  intended,  such  as  mucous  tis- 
sue^ adenoid  tissue^  and  the  like,  where  the  structure  happens 
to  be  known. 

It  is  also  well  to  state  here  that  the  term  "cellular"  tissue, 
found  in  many  of  our  anatomies,  is  apt  to  mislead  the  student. 
The  word  "cellular"  has  no  reference  to  cells,  i.e.,  corpuscles, 
but  to  the  large  cavities  or  spaces  that  exist  in  all  loose  connec- 
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tive  tissues,  of  which  the  subcutaneous  is  an  example.  These 
spaces  are  easily  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  when  inflated  with  air. 

Mucous  or  gdatinxms  tissue. — This  is  the  most  simple 
form  that  is  met  with.  It  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  the 
embryonic  umbilical  cord,  which  also  contains  several  other 
varieties  of  connective  tissue. 

The  following  method  has  been  found  best  suited  to  demon- 
strate it.  Take  a  small  piece  of  cord  at  about  the  third  month 
and  immerse  it  a  few  weeks  in  Mueller's  fluid ;  make  a  thin  sec- 
tion through  the  very  soft  gelatinous  part,  then  soak  it  a  few 
minutes  in  distilled  water,  to  which  subsequently  a  few  drops 
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of  acetic  acid  are  to  be  added  so  that  the  solntion  shall  not  con- 
tain more  than  1  per  cent,  of  acid,  and  then  mount  in  glyce- 
rine. It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  softest  portion  contains 
numbers  of  irregalarly -shaped,  thin  plates,  some  provided  with 
an  oval,  flattened  nncleus,  others  having  none  that  are  appa- 
rent (Pig.  23).  Some  of  these  flattened  bodies  anastomose  by 
these  processes  with  those  of  other  plates,  others  are  quite  free. 
The  substance  lying  between  the  cells,  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance, is  quite  homogeneous,  or  slightly  granular,  in  the  softest 
portions,  and  has  at  flrst  no  defined  fibrillation.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  former  tissue,  lines  of  fibrillation  occur,  while  at 
the  same  time  these  flattened  bodies  become  smaller,  althoDgh 
they  are  still  flattened  (Fig.  24,  b).    Mucous  or  gelatinoas  tissue^ 
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as  it  is  seen  in  the  umbilical  cord  of  an  embryo,  is  properly  an 
■embryonic  or  developmental  form  of  connective  tissue  which  is 
never  found  in  normal  adult  life.  All  the  phases  of  develop- 
ment may  here  be  seen,  from  the  most  primitive,  comprised  in 
Wharton's  jelly,  to  the  flrm,  fibrous  fascicles  that  encircle  the 
vessels. 

Properly  speaking,  the  true  mncons  tissue  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  a  viscid  material,  and,  indeed,  is  much  like  half-set 
glue,  in  which  the  corpuscles  are  scattered  with  little  or  even 
no  cohesion. 

The  intercellular  substance  differs  from  albumen  in  not  con- 
taining sulphur  ;  from  chondrin  and  gelatin,  in  not  being  pre- 
cipitated by  boiling,  tannin,  or  the  bichloride  of  mercury. 
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At  an  early  stage  there  are  no  marks  of  fibrillations  in  the 
intercellular  substance,  but  later  fibrils  are  seen  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  corpuscles,  and  are  some  of  the  early  signs  that  organi- 
zation of  the  tissue  is  commencing. 

The  corpuscles  at  the  same  time  become  smaller,  and  about 
the  central  body  or  nucleus  we  see  a  delicate  expansion  (Fig. 
24  a),  which  is  the  envelope  of  the  connective  tissue  corpuscle — 
a  film  of  great  tenuity.  Klein  believes  that  in  these  corpuscles 
there  are  two  portions,  a  granular  or  firmer  part  continuous 
with  the  processes,  and  a  delicate  expansion  that  is  hardly 
visible.  It  is  certain  that  the  connective-tissue  corpuscle  is 
frequently  in  connection  with  one  or  more  of  its  fellows  by  a 
mutual  anastomosis  of  processes.  The  fibrillation  appears  to 
be  at  first  limited  to  certain  areas  about  the  cellular  elements, 
so  that  the  long,  flattened  and  pointed  lamellflB  of  fibrous  tis- 
sues on  which  the  corpuscles  are  attached  look  like  large  cor- 
puscles with  correspondingly  large  nuclei.  Using  a  camel' s- 
hair  brush  and  pencilling  oflf  the  specimen  under  examination, 
after  soaking  in  a  10  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  common  salt, 
the  apparent  nuclei  with  their  delicate  envelopes  are  partially 
(Fig.  24  b)  or  wholly  removed.  We  then  see  small  strips  of 
more  or  less  fibrillated  tissue,  having  no  central  body  that  can 
be  recognized,  even  with  the  use  of  strong  staining  solutions. 
These  and  similar  observations  tend  to  establish  a  conviction 
that  the  fibrillated  portion  arises  from  the  soft,  gelatinous  ma- 
terial by  a  process  of  fibrillation  inaugurated  by  the  presence 
and  under  the  formative  action  of  the  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscle. It  is  not  impossible  that  the  fibrin  of  the  blood,  which, 
though  fluid  in  the  blood-current,  is  often  known  to  be  de- 
posited in  delicate  filaments,  may  contribute  largely,  if  not 
wholly,  to  the  formation  of  the  fibrillse.  As  the  tissue  becomes 
firmer,  the  little  plates  with  their  anastomosing  branches  form 
a  loose  network  which  separates  the  fibrils  into  distinctive 
bundles  or  fascicles,  and  encircles  them  more  or  less  completely. 

There  is  another  view  which  is  offered  as  an  explanation  of 
the  process  by  which  connective  tissue  becomes  organized.  It 
is  this.  The  change  is  derived  wholly  from  the  corpuscles. 
Some  of  them  split  up  into  fibrils,  constituting  the  fibrouft 
part  of  the  tissue ;  the  others  remain,  and  are  developed  into 
connective-tissue  corpuscles.  This  view  has  the  support  of 
excellent  histologists. 
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The  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood  are  pre-eminently  suited 
for  building  tissue.  When  blood  ia  oi^nized,  which  occnrs 
not  infrequently,  the  white  corpuscles  at  once  assume  an  im- 
portant r61e,  while  the  red  are  soon  melted  down  into  a  homo- 
geneons  mass,  that  is  asnally  absorbed.  This  change  is  ob- 
served under  various  pathological  conditions. 

Jt'ibrous  tissue.— This  substance,  which  is  also  known  as 
fibrillated  connective  tissue,  is  the  fully  developed  material 
that  has  just  been  described.     It  occurs  either  in  parallel 
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bundles  or  fascicles,  in  interlacing  lamellBB,  or  as  a  fenestrated 
material  containing  larger  or  smaller  openings.  A  special  va- 
riety,  the  retic7tlar,  is  seen  to  great  advantage  in  the  nmbilical 
cord  of  an  infant  at  birth  (Fig.  25). 

If  a  cut  be  carried  through  the  spongy  portions  of  the  cord, 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  tissue  is  composed  of  bright,  shining, 
"branching  bundles,  d,  superimposed  upon  which  are  a  num- 
ber of    oval,  flattened  plates,  a,  at  intervals ;  about  them  is 
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a  delicate  envelope,  6,  which  appears  to  be  highly  elastic,  so 
that  it  will  stretch  or  relax,  according  as  the  networks  are 
compressed  or  dilated.  By  teasing  with  needles  or  immersion 
for  a  few  days  in  a  10  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  common 
salt,  these  corpuscles  can  often  be  separated  from  the  bundles, 
and  then  they  will  be  seen  to  form  a  connected  system.  When 
entirely  isolated  from  one  another,  they  often  appear  spindle- 
shaped.  That  this  is  not  their  character  may  be  shown  by 
passing  a  current  of  fluid  through  the  specimen — a  method 
already  described  under  the  name  of  irrigation.  It  is  accom- 
plished in  this  way :  having  affixed  small  strips  of  filter-paper 
to  the  edges  of  the  cover  on  either  side,  and  moistened  one  side 
with  fluid,  the  excess  will  be  absorbed  by  the  other  slip,  caus- 
ing a  current  by  which  the  corpuscles  may  be  made  to  roll 
over.  We  then  learn  that  they  are  disks  of  an  h-regularly 
flattened  form,  having  longer  or  shorter  processes  (c,  c,  Fig. 
25) — variations  in  form  which  seem  to  depend,  in  a  great 
measure,  upon  the  tension  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the 
position  they  occupy  in  the  tissue.  This  explanation  will 
serve  to  show  why  all  measurements  of  such  corpuscles  are 
merely  approximative,  and  have  but  little  value. 

They  are  shrunken  by  immersion  in  alcohol,  swollen  by  the 
imbibition  of  water,  are  drawn  out  into  long,  flattened  spindles 
when  the  tissue  is  put  on  the  stretch,  or  become  rounded,  per- 
haps nearly  spherical,  during  relaxation.  They  maj^  assume 
almost  any  form  as  the  result  of  pressure. 

The  nucleus  may  be  regarded  as  more  of  an  exception  to 
this  rule ;  at  any  rate  it  seems  that  in  fresh  specimens,  when 
the  substance  has  been  swollen  by  immersion  in  water,  it  is 
always  oval  and  flattened. 

The  bundles  upon  which  these  bodies  lie  are  somewhat 
cylindrical  in  form,  branched,  and  composed  of  separate  fila- 
ments, that  can  be  separated  by  Mueller's  fluid,  or  a  10  per 
cent,  watery  solution  of  common  salt. 

Two  other  forms  of  corpuscles  may  also  be  noticed :  (1)  the 
kind  observed  by  Waldeyer,  and  called  plasma  cells^  and 
thought  by  him  to  be  corpuscles  peculiarly  prone  to  take  up 
fat  to  make  fat  tissue,  bodies  four  or  five  times  the  size  of 
a  lymphoid  corpuscle,  and  rounded  in  form,  containing  a  cen- 
tral body  ;  and  (2)  the  ordinary  lymphoid  corpuscles,  seen  at 
times  in  all  tissues. 
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The  form  of  fibrous  tissne  that  occurs  in  parallel  lamellie  is 
well  shown  in  the  mesentery  of  the  frog,  and  in  serous  mem- 
branes generally.  No  great  difficulty  will  be  met  with  in  pre- 
paring this  tissue,  for  it  is  only  necessary  to  remove  it  from  the 
frog  in  the  fresh  state,  acidulate  it  in  a  weak  {1  per  cent.) 
watery  solution  of  acetic  acid,  and  mount  it  in  glycerine. 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  so-called  spindle-cells  are  really 
flattened  plates,  when  viewed  flat-wise,  and  generally  irr^u- 
larly  quadrilateral,  though  the  form  varies  somewhat  in  each 
instance. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  some  which  appear  spindle-shaped, 
and  lie  in  the  interfascicular  spaces,  have  a  double  office,  one 
nf  which  is  to  guard  the  nutrition  of  the  tissue,  and  the  other 
to  form  a  partial  lining  of  a  lymphatic  channel.   The  researches 


of  Klein  tend  to  establish  this  double  relation,  for  they  show 
lliat  these  corpuscles  lie  in  the  walls  of  the  lymphatic  radicles, 
which  are  themselves  in  direct  communication  with  the  perito- 
neal cavity  by  breaks  in  the  endothelial  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscle coating  and  in  actual  apposition  with  the  endothelial 
elements  of  the  serous  membranes. 


Daring  tbe  loet  tevc  jearB  there  has  been  a  tenilencj  to  regard  the  Herons 
membTanes,  especially  snch  aa  have  large  openings  and  slight  retieala,  S8 
li;iving  no  connectiye- tissue  t^orpnacles,  other  than  the  endothelial,  which  form 
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a  eoTering  over  them.  In  the  Ulster  trabeoles,  however,  there  are  coauec- 
tive-tiwne  corpnsclee,  in  addition  to  those  jnst  mentioned;  the7  am  veil 
seeD  in  profile,  interposed  between  the  bundles  (Fig.  26). 

Adenoid  tissue  (Fig.  27). — Adenoid  tissue  is  the  name  given 
to  tbe  delicate  substance  that  forms  the  framework  of  the  lym  - 
pbatic  glands.    It  consists  of  fibres  in  networks  which  form  an 


intricate  texture,  that  is  filled  with  the  rounded  bodies  com- 
monly known  as  lymphoid  cells.  It  is  exceedingly  difficnlt  to 
analyze  these  tissues,  becaase  it  is  not  easy  to  demonstrate  any- 
tiling  that  conveys  to  the  eye  our  idea  of  a  cell,  i.e.,  excepting, 
of  course,  the  lymphoid  corpuscle.  The  best  mode  of  proced- 
ure is  the  following :  Take  a  lymphatic  gland — such  as  the  in- 
guinal in  the  early  stage  of  inflammation  :  harden  at  first,  in 
Mueller'sflnid.and  then  in  alcohol,  and  mak«  sections  through 
it. 

On  viewing  such  a  specimen  under  the  microscope  it  will 
exhibit  a  delicate  meshwork,  packed  with  lymphoid  corpuscles 
(Fig.  37,  a).  Now,  if  we  take  snch  a  section  and  agitate  it  in  a 
teat-tnbe  with  water  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  and  then 
place  it  upon  a  glass  slide,  pencilling  it  with  a  camel's-hair 
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brush,  most  of  the  lymphoid  cells  will  be  retnoved,  and  the 
delicate  network,  c,  will  be  very  thoroughly  exposed. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  at  certain  parts  of  this  meshwork,  there 
are  flattened  bodies,  &,  of  small  size,  lying  upon  the  larger 
cords  of  the  meshes.  It  has  been  held  by  Klein  and  other  his- 
tologists  that  the  reticulum  is  made  of  branching  corpuscles ; 
but  this  statement  must  be  modified.  In  some  instances  the 
appearance  of  netted  corpuscles  is  well  seen  in  those  portions 
of  the  glands  that  are  regai-ded  as  the  lymph  passages,  where 
the  adenoid  tissue  forms  the  framework  of  the  part.  The  net- 
work seems  to  be  comprised  of  delicate,  silk-like  cords,  enclos- 
ing vast  numbers  of  lymphoid  corpuscles,  and  exhibiting,  at 
the  nodal  points  of  the  meshes,  flattened  corpuscles.  These 
delicate  fibres,  however,  are  often  replaced  by  heavy  trabecles, 
c,  such  as  are  seen  in  the  figure,  and  after  continual  inflamma- 
tions the  diameter  of  these  latter  may  be  found  greater  than 
that  of  the  spaces. 

In  these  latter  instances  it  is  often  difficult  to  find  any  cor- 
puscular elements  that  may  not  be  separated  from  the  fibres  ; 
and,  indeed,  large  areas  of  these  fibrous  networks  may,  by  dil- 
igentj)encilling  with  a  camel' s-liair  brush,  be  swept  clean  of 
corpuscles.  But  neither  this  rough  method,  nor  agitation  in  a 
test-tube,  will  always  succeed  in  separating  all  the  corpuscles 
from  the  fibres,  even  after  an  immersion  in  common  salt  solu- 
tion for  many  weeks.  The  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is,  that 
adenoid  tissue  does  not  generally  consist  of  a  network  of 
branching  corpuscles,  as  has  been  claimed,  but  rather  of  a  net- 
work of  fibrous  cords,  on  which  the  corpuscles  are  superim- 
posed ;  they  may  anastomose,  but  this  point  seems  difficult  to 
demonstrate  in  most  cases. 

Possibly  higher  powers  than  those  now  in  use,  or  some  new 
method  may  solve  the  question.  Where  the  fibrous  networks 
have  attained  some  thickness,  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  find 
the  ordinary  flattened  connective-tissue  plates  lying  on  the 
bundles  and  surrounded  by  a  delicate  envelope. 

Neuroglia  (Fig.  28). — But  a  short  time  since  it  was  not 
known  positively  whether  the  delicate,  supporting  substance  of 
the  nervous  system,  especially  of  the  brain,  was  granular  or 
fibrous.  Even  after  Virchow  insisted  that  this  substance  was 
like  the  other  tissues,  known  as  connective,  doubt  was  thrown 
upon  the  matter,  for  the  defining  power  of  most  objectives  then 
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used  was  insufficient  to  make  ont  sach  delicate  objects.  At 
the  present  time  the  actual  existence  of  a  network  is  hardly 
called  in  question,  for  it  may  be  demonstrated  with  really  good 
glasses,  sach  as  some  of  the  immersion  lenses  (No.  10)  of  Hart- 
nack's  system,  and,  indeed,  by  other  lenses  made  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  As  to  the  question  of  the  corpuscular  elements 
there  is  more  doubt,  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  tliat  their  exact 
form  and  shape  have  been  definitely  agreed  upon  by  histolo- 
gists.  We  find,  it  is  trne,  that  where  there  is  a  considerable 
deposit  of  connective  mate- 
rial along  the  central  canal  of 
the  spinal  cord,  we  have  the 
ordinary  fibresand  corpuscles 
already  described,  and  so,  too, 
near  the  surface  of  the  con- 
volutions. When,  however, 
we  examine  the  supporting 
substances  of  the  white  and 
gray  masses  there  is  less  cer- 
tainty. The  actual  condition 
may  be  tolerably  well  seen 
by  adopting  the  following 
plan.  Place  any  portion  of 
the  brain  or  cord  a  few  days 
in  a  weak  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  (5  percent.) 
or  Mueller's  fluid,  then  immerse  it  in  alcohol  until  hard ;  make 
thin  sections  and  stain  for  twenty-fonr  hours  with  the  follow- 
ing solution  of  haematoxylin  :  Lsmatoxylini,  gr.  IJj. ;  alnminis, 
%  j. ;  aqus,  ^  viij. ;  mix  and  strain. 

Wash  in  distilled  water  and  mount  in  glycerine,  tease  with 
needles  and  examine  with  a  high  power ;  there  will  then  be 
little  difficulty  in  seeing  that  the  delicate  supporting  substance 
of  both  gray  and  white  matter  consists  of  fibres.  They  may 
even  be  distinctly  isolated,  for  the  coloring  matter  darkens  them 
somewhat  and  they  become  hardened  at  the  same  time  so  as  to 
be  somewhat  stiff  and  unyielding.  It  will  be  seen  that  many 
fibrils  are  disposed  in  parallel  rows  which  perliaps  can  hardly 
be  called  bandies,  but  rather  thin  laminae ;  other  similar  fibrils 
cross  them  at  various  angles,  ^ving  to  the  whole,  with  a 
moderately  high  power,  the  appearance  of  a  v«;ry  delicat<^ 
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meshwork,  a.  It  does  not  appear  as  if  the  librillee  antistomose 
with  one  another,  though  this  point  cannot  now  bs  delinitely 
settled.  It  must  be  stated  that  some  of  these  fibrils  are  possi- 
bly nerve-elements,  and  yet  this  is  doubtful,  because  they  do 
not  even  seem  to  be  connected  with  the  nerve- tibres '  that  are 
distinctly  shown  by  this  method  of  preparation. 

Granular  appearances  are  always  noted  in  the  brain,  which 
is  to  be  expected  when  cross- sections  are  made  of  the  delicate 
iibrillfe.  Three  kinds  of  corpuscles  are  met  with  in  the  braia 
and  medulla.  The  first  are  the  variously  shaped  ganglionic 
corpuscles  or  cells.  Fig.  28,  />,  &,  6  ;  secondly,  the  oTdinary 
lymphoid  cells,  c,  c,  which  are  generally  seen  to  have  a  pale 
envelope  about  them  ;  lastly,  smaller  corpuscles,  d,  d,  of  irre- 
gular shapes,  and  many  of  them  undoubtedly  flattened  and 
appearing  to  have  branching  processes.  They  may  be  found 
in  considerable  numbers,  and  can  be  isolated  so  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that  they  exist. 

The  fibrilla;  of  the  nenroglia  do  not  differ  substantially  in 
size  from  the  tibrill*e  of  fibrous  tissues  elsewhere. 

Tead.on-Ussue  {Fig.  29).— Tendon-tissue  may  be  well  studied 
in  thegastrocnemiusof  the 
frog.  It  is  prepared  like 
the  preceding.  If,  how- 
ever, it  is  desirable  to  show 
the  nuclei  in  adult  tissue, 
it  is  well  to  use  nitrate  of 
silver.  Cut  a  thin  section 
of  a  fresh  tendon  and  fix- 
pose  it  for  a  few  minutes 
in  a  i  per  cent,  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  nntil 
the  section  is  turbid  or 
milky,  then  place  in  the 
sunlight,  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  turbid  color  will 
give  place  to  dark  brown  or  black,  owing  to  the  deposit  of 
silver,  and  the  tissue  may  then  be  mounted  in  glycerine  and 
examined. 

This  method  will  show  the  corpuscular  bodies  to  advantage. 


'  To  avoid  coofnBion  they  are  not  reptescnted  in  the  dnirtng. 
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In  some  cases  better  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  chloride 
of  gold.  The  method  is  as  follows :  Freeze  a  small  portion  of 
a  tendon,  then  make  the  thinnest  possible  section,  acidulate  it 
slightly  and  immerse  in  a  J  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of 
gold  until  a  strong  yellow  color  has  been  obtained,  then  soak  in 
a  ii)er  cent,  solution  of  dilute  acetic  acid  and  expose  to  the 
sunlight  until  a  purple  or  reddish  color  has  been  obtained. 
This  will  take  a  variable  time,  and  is  not  always  successful,  for. 
reasons  which  are  not  easy  to  understand. 

At  considerable  distances  from  one  another  there  will  be 
seen  small  dark  bodies,  which  are  the  corpuscles  already  de- 
scribed. It  is  diflScult  to  determine  whether  or  not  these  cor- 
puscles are  connected  together.  To  isolate  them,  take  a  small 
piece  of  young  tendon-tissue,  immerse  three  or  four  days  in  a 
10  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt,  and  then  tease.  In  this 
way  the  cells  may  be  liberated,  and  they  will  prove  to  be  irre- 
gularly flattened  plates. 

Sometimes  they  lie  at  the  intersection  of  several  bundles 
and  then  have  separate  expansions  for  each  bundle ;  the  plates 
then  lie  at  various  angles  with  one  another,  and  if  one  be  seen 
edgewise  it  looks  as  if  the  corpuscle  proper  were  traversed  by 
a  line. 

Silver  or  gold,  the  latter  especially,  is  generally  necessary 
to  show  the  corpuscles  in  old  tendons.  The  same  method 
shows  the  fibrillated  tissue  to  advantage.  The  large  tendon 
bundles  are  often  covered  with  endothelium  (connective-tissue 
corpuscles),  which  are  continuous  and  form  a  complete  invest- 
ment. 

For  the  smaller  bundles  the  tendon- corpuscles  do  not  by 
any  means  form  a  connected  sheath.  In  very  young  tendons 
they  are  quite  near  to  one  another,  though  even  at  this  time 
they  only  form  a  partial  investment  for  the  bundles ;  but  as 
the  tendon  grows  older  the  corpuscles  become  smaller,  with- 
draw from  one  another,  and  sometimes  almost  disappear. 

Tendon  bundles,  like  other  forms  of  connective  tissue,  are 
often  encased  in  a  transparent,  delicate  membrane,  not  unlike 
the  saroolemma  of  striped  muscular  tissue.  It  is  well  shown 
by  immersing  the  tendon  in  a  dilute  solution  of  acetic  acid. 

Fat  tissue. —The  ordinary  fibrillated  connective  tissue  often 
becomes  the  deposit  for  oil,  which  fills  the  corpuscles,  making 
them  swell  out  enormously.    This  is  fat  tissue.    An  excellent 
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way  of  showing  it  consists  in  making  a  section  tliroagli  fat  tis- 
sue that  has  been  hardened  in  alcohol  or  Mueller' s  fluid,  or  both. 
The  phenomena  will,  in  this  way,  be  well  shown.  After  im- 
mersion in  an  acid  solution,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fatty  acids 
crystallize  in  the  centre  of  the  sac. 

The  nature  of  the  evidence  that  fat  corpuscles  are  really  the 
altered  corpuscles  of  the  fibrotls  tissues  is  as  follows:  They 
.occupy  the  same  position,  being  in  rows,  between  the  bundles, 
just  as  the  other  corpuscles  that  we  have  mentioned ;  a  few  oil 
drops  at  first  appear,  then  others,  until  finally  they  coalesce 
into  a  single  large  drop,  which  fills  the  corpuscle  ;  if  fat  tissue 
be  pressed,  and  the  oil  escapes,  the  walls  of  the  fat-corpuscles 
collapse,  and  then  the  flattened  nuclei  may  be  observed  on  the 
side  of  the  cell-body. 

Waldeyer  believes  that  there  is  a  peculiar  corpuscle,  three 
to  five  times  the  size  of  the  lymphoid,  and  roundish,  which  is 
especially  prone  to  take  up  fat,  and  be  converted  into  a  fat- 
corpuscle. 

Tliis  body,  known  as  the  plasma  cell^  is  the  second  element 
that  forms  the  fat-cell.  The  change  is  said  to  occur  only  occa- 
sionally, and  under  favorable  conditions  of  alimentation 
(Klein). 

The  same  author  states  that  there  is  also  a  third  way  in 
which  fat  is  formed :  In  many  parts  of  serous  membranes,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  large  vessels,  there  appear  *' no- 
dules or  cords,  which  are  made  up  of  multiplying  connective- 
tissue  cells."  The  cells  increase,  the  matrix  is  converted  into  a 
network,  lymph-corpuscles  appear,  the  tissue  is  supplied  with 
arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries,  and  resembles  lymphatic  tissue. 
Sometimes  these  structures  persist  as  they  are ;  in  other  cases 
they  are  converted  into  fat -tissue. 

Ranvier  recommends  the  following  plan  of  demonstrating 
fat-tissue :  He  injects  beneath  the  skin  a  weak  solution  of  os- 
mic  acid  (1-1000).  The  connective-tissue  corpuscles  may  be 
seen  to  be  more  or  less  filled  with  oil-globules. 

The  property  of  taking  up  oil  is  not  peculiar  to  these  cor- 
puscles already  described,  but  belongs,  physiologically,  to  the 
liver,  to  adult  cartilage,  the  glandular  elements  of  the  female 
breast  during  lactation,  and  the  glandular  epithelium  of  the 
sebaceous  glands. 

Intermuscular  tissue. — It  has  been  claimed  by  some  that 
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there  is  a  form  of  spindle-cell  in  the  intermuscular  tissue  of  the 
frog's  thigh.  This,  however,  is  apparent  rather  than  real.  We 
find  broad  plates,  in  which  are  oval,  flattened  bodies,  placed  at 
certain  distances  apart  (Fig.  31).  These,  seen  in  profile,  appear 
spindle-shaped.  There  is  something  peculiar  about  such 
bodies,  for  they  seem  to  bear  a  close  relationship  to  the  elastic 
networks,  a,  so  that,  in  some  cases,  it  appears  as  if  the  flat- 
tened central  bodies  were  directly  connected  with  the  elastic 
fibres,  as  stated  by  Boll. 

In  many  instances  these  elastic  fibres  lie  upon  the  plates,  &, 
which  themselves  rest  in  a  homogeneous,  intermediate,  and 
apparently  structureless  substance. 

This  tissue  is  therefore  similar,  in  some  respects,  to  mucous 
tissue. 

Corneal  iisstce. — The  cornea  consists  of  thin,  fibrous  bands, 
each  one  partly  anastomosing  with  its  adjacent  neighbor. 
Between  them  are  well-marked  corpuscles  lying  in  clefts — the 
corneal  spaces. 

The  term  corneal  corpuscles,  however,  is  even  now  applied 
to  the  spaces  by  some  of  the  best-known  writers,  and  it  seems 
evident  that  there  is  doubt  as  to  whether  real  corpuscles  exist 
or  not.  Recently  the  subject  has  been  restudied  by  Waldeyer, 
and  the  author  has  been  able  to  verify  his  conclusions  in  a 
great  measure,  both  as  to  the  character  of  the  corpuscles  and 
the  spaces  in  which  they  lie. 

In  general,  these  bodies  appear,  as  stated  by  Waldeyer,  to 
be  flat,  having  a  considerable  amount  of  protoplasmic  material 
about  their  nuclei  (Fig.  30),  though  in  the  direction  of  the  per- 
iphery they  gradually  taper  off  into  thin  expansions,  which  are 
nearly  homogeneous,  and  extending  from  them  are  distinct 
processes  which  in  part  unite  with  those  of  other  corpuscles, 
not  materially  dilBfering  in  this  respect  from  tendon-tissue  and 
the  other  varieties.  In  them  is  the  same  flattened,  oval  body, 
which,  when  seen  on  the  side,  is  rod-shaped,  &,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  an  irregular  envelope  that  assumes  almost  any 
shape.  Thus  the  corpuscles  are  not  always  flat,  though  they 
are  usually  so.  Their  shape  depends  upon  many  different 
causes,  such  as  the  method  of  preparing  the  tissue,  the  amount 
of  laceration  to  which  it  is  subjected,  etc.  The  best  method  of 
examining  the  cornea  consists  in  preparing  it  by  the  gold  me- 
thod, already  described. 
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After  the  tissue  lias  been  properly  stained,  which  is  known 
when  it  has  taken  a  manve  or  violet  tint,  as  ah'eady  stated,  tlio 
specimen  should  be  allowed  to  Btand  in  the  sun.     Thin  larael- 
lie  are  tiien  torn  oil  wiih  the  forceps  and  mounted  in  dammar  ' 
varnish  or  Canada  balsam. 

After  the  specimen  has  been  made  thoroughly  transparent 
by  soaking  in  oil  of  cloves,  it  will  then  be  seen  that  there  are 
bodies  within  certain  well-defined  areas — the  corneal  spaces. 


as  they  have  been  called  l->  iM-vKiiiif^.i.m^r-i,  .,i„i  i-Lii.-i,--.  iuc 
bodies  are  disposed  at  quite  regular  intervals  thronghont  the  I 
cornea,  and  are  generally  flat  with  rounded  contours,  though 
often  they  have  processes  extending  from  them  in  various  direc- 
tions. In  the  accompanying  drawing  the  spaces  may  be  dis- 
tinctly seen,  as  well  as  the  variously  shaped  corneal  corpuscles. 
One,  c,  is  crowded  into  the  prolongation  of  a  corneal  space, 
while  another,  b,  is  connected  by  its  processes  with  a  neighbor- 
ing corpuscle.  One  corneal  space,  a,  is  entirely  empty.  These 
differing  conditions  arein  a  measure  due,  probably,  to  the 
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laceration  of  the  tissue  in  preparing  it,  some  of  the  bodies 
having  been  torn  out  and  others  forced  to  the  side  of  the  cor- 
neal space.  There  seems  to  be  a  very  general  agreement  that 
the  intercellular  substance  may  be  separated  into  indepen- 
dent fibrils  ;  but  I  have  seen  no  decisive  proof  bearing  on  this 
point. 

Elastic  tissue. — Tliis  differs  from  the  other  forms  micro- 
scopically and  chemically,  though  it  is  often  combined  with 
them  in  the  body.  It  is  also  convenient  to  class  it  by  itself 
for  other  reasons,  chief  of  which  are,  that  its  corpuscular  ele- 
ments have  not  yet  been  definitely  shown  in  adult  tissue. 
Virchow,  some  years  ago,  stated  that  this  tissue,  as  well  as 
other  connective  substances,  was  composed  of  networks,  the 
substance  of  the  fibres  containing  certain  markings,  and  he  in- 
ferred that  these  latter  might  be  the  corpuscles  of  the  tissue. 
Elastic  fibres  were,  however,  according  to  him  and  others,  noth- 
ing but  the  ordinary  fibrous  tissue  condensed.  Each  fibre  was 
hollow  and  capable  of  conveying  the  nutritive  juices. 

Henle,  in  his  earlier  writings,  regarded  the  elastic  fibres  as 
emanating  from  the  nuclei,  of  which,  in  fact,  he  stated  they 
were  prolongations.  Subsequently,  he  seems  to  have  believed 
that  the  fibres  originated  in  the  basis  substance. 

Reichert  could  not  trace  the  connection  between  the  nuclei 
and  the  elastic  fibres,  and,  when  the  latter  had  formed,  the 
former  had  disappeared. 

Boll,  however,  distinctly  stated  that  the  elastic  fibres,  each 
one  constituting  an  "elastic  cord,"  arise  from  the  plate-like 
cells. 

Ranvier  examined  tendon-tissue,  as  mentioned  before,  but 
he  was  only  able  to  find  the  elastic  fibres  after  boiling  the  tis- 
sue from  eight  to  ten  hours.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  add 
here,  that  elastic  fibres  are  very  uncommon  in  tendon-tissue, 
at  least  they  have  not  often  been  observed. 

The  fibres  of  the  elastic  substance  are  pretty  readily  re- 
cognized by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  colored  by  carmine  or 
hsematoxylin,  and  do  not  swell  with  acetic  acid  ;  they  branch 
dichotomously,  these  branches  forming,  with  similar  branches 
of  other  elastic  fibres,  networks. 

Elastic  tissue  prevails  in  the  ligamentum  nuchse  of  the  ox, 
in  the  serous  membranes  generally,  and  in  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissue  of  the  skin,  as  well' as  in  the  delicate  inter- 
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muscular  substance  already  described.  It  will  generally  be 
found  that  where  this  material  occurs  in  bundles  it  is  not  be- 
canse  there  are  no  meshes,  but  rather  because  they  are  com- 
pressed laterally,  so  as  not  to  be  apparent  unless  most  carefully 
teased  apart.  When  such  fibres  are  broken  off,  their  extremi- 
ties curl  up  ;  further,  the  fibres  are  unaffected  by  being  boiled 
in  solutions  of  strong  acids  and  alkalies,  such  as  35  per  cent. 
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solutions  of  caustic  potash,  or  nitric  acid  (standard  prepara- 
tions commonly  used  in  laboratories),  unless  the  action  is  pro- 
longed for  a  considerable  time.  These  networks  are  beautifully 
shown  by  taking  the  mesentery  of  the  frog  when  slightly  con- 
tracted after  immersion  in  acetic  acid.  The  fibrillated  connec- 
tive tisane  will  then  swell  up  and  become  invisible,  while  the 
elastic  fibres  are  unaffected. 

The  ligamentum  nuchffi  also  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  studying  this  tissue  by  itself.  To  render  the  work 
more  easy,  the  specimen  may  be  allowed  to  soak  a  few  days  in 
a  10  per  cent,  watery  solution  of  common  salt,  so  that  it  may 
be  the  more  easily  teased.  In  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissue  of  the  skin  the  elastic  fibres  are  welt  shown  by  hema- 
toxylin preparations.  Being  unaffected  by  this  staining  solu- 
tion they  appear  as  bright,  silk-like  cords,  which  lie  in  close 
apposition  with  the  wavy  bundles,  and  the  branches  arch  over 
the  bundles,  to  anastomose  with  corresponding  branches  of 
other  bundles,  so  ihat  in  this  way  meshes  are  formed.  Some 
writers  have  spoken  of  little  knobs  at  the  nodal  points  of  the 
meshes,  but  these  appearances  have  been  illusory. 

Kecklinghausen  seems  to  have  believed  with  Virchow,  that 
the  elastic  fibres  contain  peculiar  nuclei  of  their  own,  which  in 
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adult  tissue  become  extremely  small,  and  are  represented  by 
the  dark  markings  seen  in  them.  Thin,  of  London,  has  claimed 
that  they  originate  in  branching  corpuscles,  which  by  their 
coalescence  form  the  network,  and  the  remains  of  the  nucleus 
may  be  shown  by  haematoxylin.  These  markings  may,  it  is 
true,  be  seen  in  the  ligamentum  nuchae  of  the  ox,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  are  nuclei  or  mere  clefts  in  the  tissue. 
Examination  by  the  author,  with  such  high  powers  as  Gund- 
lach's  No.  15  immersion,  and  Wale's  3V1  have  failed  to  clear 
up  the  matter. 

Good  examples  of  human  elastic  tissue  are  found  in  the 
sloughs  of  ulcers  and  in  the  sputa  of  phthisical  patients. 

In  some  portions  of  the  body  these  networks  are  stouter, 
as  in  the  bronchi  and  trachea  ;  here  they  almost  form  a  layer 
by  themselves ;  some  of  the  fibres  are  even  said  to  have  a 
sheath. 

There  is  a  variety  that  has  been  called,  by  Henle,  perforated 
membrane.  It  is  found  in  arteries  and  veins.  The  fibres  are 
broad  and  the  meshes  very  small.  There  are  also  ''continuous 
elastic  membranes."  They  are  made  up  of  fibrils,  react  chemi- 
cally like  elastic  tissue,  and  have  no  meshes.  Such  is  Bow- 
man's elastic  membrane  in  the  human  cornea,  which  is  very 
distinct  in  man,  also  Descemet's  membrane — the  posterior 
elastic  membrane  of  the  cornea. 

In  various  parts  of  the  body,  beneath  the  epithelium,  there 
are  other  elastic  membranes  which  will  be  noticed  in  their 
proper  places.  The  elastic  membrane,  made  of  endothelium, 
and  forming  the  basement  membrane  of  gland-ducts,  must  not 
be  confounded  with  those  first  described. 

The  growth  and  development  of  connective  tissue  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  type.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
all  the  corpuscles  are  first  round,  but  soon  become  flattened 
and  have  a  delicate  envelope  (Fig.  32,  &). 

About  this  is  a  further  lightly  attached  investment,  which, 
uniting  with  those  of  other  similar  bodies,  is  the  commence- 
ment of  the  intercellular  substance.  At  first  the  plate-like 
bodies  lie  in  niches,  as  it  were,  in  the  intercellular  substances, 
and  if  one  is  brushed  out  it  leaves  a  socket  behind  it  (Fig.  32,  c). 
They  are  often  arranged  in  rows,  as  in  the  drawing,  which  was 
taken  from  a  fibroma  of  the  scalp.  As  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance increases  the  corpuscles  become  smaller,  while  imme- 
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diately  under  tbem  thin  laminn;  m-e  formed,  probably  from 
the  effused  fibrine — the  commenceioent  of  fibrillation. 

As  tlie  corpuscles  become  smaller  their  envelope  shrinks, 

and  they  recede  from  one  another.     Yet,  in  many  cases,  they 

may  retain  connection  with  one  another  by  means  of  their  pro- 

cesses.     In  advanced  life  these  cor- 

/  pnscles   are  generally  more  or  les9 

^mM/^^^         flattened,  but  their  form  is  also  con- 

^^H/^^         siderably  modified  by  the  age  of  the 

y^  i^B         tissues  and  various  mechanical  aller- 

<?      '  ations  to  which  they  are  subjected, 

according  to  the    particular  locality 

in  which  they  occur  or  the  pi-ovinco 

they  have  to  till. 

By  referring  to  Fig.  32  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  delicate  protoplasm,  b, 
has  processes  which  come  clearly  in- 
to view  where  the  corpuscles  are  iso- 
lated. 

Pavement  endothelium  (epitheli' 
um).— From  the  views  that  have  been 
advanced  it  is  plain  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  abandon  the  old  idea  that  the 
mesentery,  peritoneum,  the  pleura, 
endocardium,  serous  cavities,  and  ten- 
.iia^ Fibro^o!  tMB  jV  "''™""''"  ^'"loii^  sheaths  are  lined  with  epithe- 
lium. It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
evident  from  studies  in  the  lymphatics  that  they  are  lined  with 
connective-tissue  corpuscles,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  are  in 
actual  continuity  with  the  interfascicular  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles, and,  on  the  other,  with  the  pavement  corpuscles  of 
tlie  serous  cavities.  It  is  but  a  step  farther  and  in  the  same 
direction  to  trace  the  endothelium  of  the  endocardium  oat 
through  the  arteries  and  veins  into  the  capillaries  and  recog- 
nize the  connective-tissue  corpuscle  as  the  one  cellular  element 
of  all  these  tissaes.  The  special  methods  by  which  these  parts 
are  studied  may  be  found  described  in  the  chapters  more  es- 
pecially devoted  to  these  topics.  Nitrate  of  silver  and  chloride 
of  gold  are  still  prominent  among  the  reagents  tliat  demon- 
strate them  most  disfiuctly. 

Ehrlich  has  recently  described  peculiar  connective- tissue 
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corpuscles,  which  he  previously  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
WaJdeyer's  plasma  cells,  but  which  he  is  now  inclined  to  re- 
gard as  a  distinctive  group  of  bodies.  They  are  characterized 
by  a  special  power  of  intense  coloration  in  specimens  treated 
with  certain  of  the  aniline  dyes.  Ked  and  violet  colors  appear 
to  be  best  suited  to  reveal  the  presence  of  these  bodies,  called 
by  Ehrlich  granular  cells .  Acetic  acid  produces  a  diffuse 
staining  of  the  nucleus  in  these  aniline  stained  cells.  At  the 
same  time  the  conspicuous  granules  lose  their  color.  The  same 
author  also  states  that  the  granular  cells  commonly  found  in 
such  great  abundance  in  inflammatory  processes  are  not  modi- 
fied leucocytes,  but  are  derived  from  the  fixed  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles. 

According  to  Ravogli,  the  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of 
the  corium  and  subcutaneous  tissue  are  branching  cells,  whose 
processes  unite  to  form  anastomoses.  With  advancing  age  these 
cells  undergo  structural  alterations,  and  their  processes  begin 
to  form  reticula  of  elastic  tissue.  Simultaneously  with  this 
metamorphosis  the  cell-bodies  are  said  to  become  flattened, 
elongated,  and  united  in  longitudinal  rows.  At  length  the  cells 
as  well  as  their  processes  are  transformed  into  ordinary  elastic 
tissue. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

THE  CONNECTIVE  SUBSTANCE  GROUP— CWinwadL 

CARTILAGE. 

Cartilage  is  divided  into  three  prominent  varieties:  1, 
hyaline;  2,  fibrous ;  and  3,  elastic  or  yellow.  There  is,  in 
addition,  a  form  called  ossifying^  which  will  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  bone. 

Hyaline  cartilage  is  the  tissue  from  which  the  bones  of  the 
skeleton  are  first  made ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  articular  and 
costal  cartilages,  and  in  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  trachea, 
and  bronchi ;  possibly  also  in  some  of  the  nasal  cartilages,  and 
in  portions  of  the  sternum.  All  of  these  tissues  consist  of  a 
solid  material  or  matrix,  in  which  are  capsules  which  contain 
the  true  cartilage  corpuscles. 

The  character  of  the  intercellular  substance  determines  the 
particular  variety.  Thus,  hyaline  cartilage  appears,  under  the 
microscope,  to  be  structureless  and  homogeneous.  Fibrous 
cartilage,  on  the  other  hand,  has  distinct  lines  of  fibrillation 
extending  through  it.  Elastic  cartilage  is  permeated  by  net- 
works of  elastic  fibrils. 

Hyaline  cartilage^  though  so-called  because  of  its  apparent 
absence  of  structure,  is  now  known  to  be  less  often  structure- 
less than  has  been  supposed,  for  the  researches  of  Tillmanns 
have  revealed  distinct  marks  of  fibrillation  in  some  adult  artic- 
ular and  costal  cartilages.  Soaking  the  tissue  in  a  10  per 
cent,  solution  of  common  salt. will  dissolve  out  the  cement  sub- 
stance and  isolate  fibrils,  though  the  tissue  has  previously  ap- 
peared homogeneous.  Staining  with  the  picro-carminate  of 
ammonia  (Ranvier's  formula)  will  also  demonstrate  the  fibrils. 

Each  capsule  is  probably  invested  by  a  delicate  membrane, 
which  is  thicker  in  some  instances  than  in  others.    Extending 
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from  this  cavity  are  minute  canals,  which  communicate  with 
those  of  other  capsules  in  many  instances,  and  thus,  in  all 
probability,  establish  a  system  of  serous  channels  which  convey 
the  plasmatic  fluid,  Le.^  the  lymph. 

Many  years  ago  H.  MneUer  ga^e  a  description  of  minnte  passages  radiating 
oat  from  the  cartilage  capsules.  Since  this  time  the  matter  has  been  studied 
by  numbers  of  observers,  but  opinions  have  been  divided  as  to  their  existence. 
More  recently  A.  Budge  has  detailed  a  method  by  which  he  claims  that  a 
complete  lymphatic  system  can  be  demonstrated  in  hyaline  cartilage.  Em- 
ploying a  solution  of  Berlin  blue,  he  injected  the  cartilage  of  an  epiphysis  from 
which  the  articular  lamella  had  been  cut  ofL  Having  thus  opened  and  exposed 
the  substance  of  the  cartilage,  he  found  it  permeated  with  minute  blue  net- 
works that  were  in  communication  with  the  cartilage  capsules.  A  connection 
with  the  lymphatics  of  the  bone  was  also  shown. 

Kykamp,  who  prosecuted  his  investigations  about  the  same  time  (1876-77), 
Terified  the  work  of  Budge,  though  his  methods  were  different  He  experi- 
mented on  rabbits,  injecting  one  gramme  of  indigo  carmine  (in  substance) 
into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Blue  granules  appeared  in  certain  spaces,  which 
had  shown  themselves  to  be  hoUow  passages  by  a  previous  soaking  in  the  neu- 
tral chromate  of  ammonia.  The  cartilage  commonly  known  as  hyaline  was 
also,  by  this  means,  shown  to  be  fibrHlated. 

Round  about  every  cartilage  capsule  there  is  usually  an 
area  of  hyaline  material.  When  very  thin  sections  of  cartilage 
are  made,  these  areas  sometimes  become  visible ;  soaking  in 
acids  is  said  also  to  bring  them  into  prominence  (Klein). 

The  amount  of  intercellular  substance  in  comparison  with 
the  capsules  varies ;  as  a  rule,  there  is  less  of  this  substance 
near  the  periphery  of  the  cartilage.  When  the  amdunt  is  so 
very  small  that  the  tissue  is  almost  cellular,  it  is  called  par- 
enchymaUms  cartilage  ;  this  condition  is  observed  in  all  carti- 
lages, at  an  early  stage  of  development,  and  in  some  portions 
of  the  adult  forms.  The  cartilage  corpuscles  are  rounded 
bodies,  sometimes  oval  and  sometimes  pyriform.  In  the  nor- 
mal condition  they  fill  up  the  capsule,  but  after  the  application 
of  reagents  that  shrivel,  such  as  alcohol,  they  are  withdrawn 
from  the  walls  of  the  capsules,  being  only  attached  at  a  few 
points  (perhaps  where  their  processes  extend  out  through  the 
canaliculi). 

The  cell-corpuscles  and  nuclei  are  said,  by  some  recent  ob- 
servers, to  exhibit  networks  in  their  interior  (Schleicher  and 
Flemming).  They  frequently  contain,  in  addition,  moving 
bodies,  which  are  often  oil-globules  of  minute  size. 
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The  cartilage  capsules  do  not  tiauiilly  appear  to  have  any 
connection  with  one  another  when  examined  in  an  indifferent 
fluid,  though  in  the  episternal  cartilage  of  the  frog,  immedi- 
ately beneath  the  perichondrium,  a  connection  may  occasion- 
ally be  seen. 

Diciaion  of  the  cartilage  carpttscle. — One  of  the  prominent 
features  seea  in  cartilage  is  the  division  of  the  cartilage  cor- 
puscle. First  we  notice  the  splitting  of  the  nucleus;  then  of 
the  corpuscle  itselt  When  sacli  a  division  has  taken  place 
the  corpuscles  are  called  dau'jJtter-ceUs  (Fig.  33).  As  a  next 
step  each  daughter-cell  may  divide  and  again  Bubdivide,  and 


tin.  n.— Frull  artflagc 


thna  we"  have  developed  in  one  capsule  four  or  eight  cor- 
piisclea.  Sometimes  it  will  be  observed  in  the  same  specimen 
that  with  each  division  of  a  corpuscle,  hyaline  matter  from 
without  the  capsule  pushes  in,  and  so  from  the  original  capsule 
two  are  now  formed. 

OaMflcatiim  of  hyaline  caHUaije. — Hyaline  cartilage  in 
old  age  \^  infiltrated  by  a  deposit  of  the  salts  of  lime,  which, 
when  Been  under  the  microscope,  have  a  granular  appearance. 
The  deposit  occura  first  round  about  the  cartilage  capsule 
(Ranvier). 

Nerves  and  blood-vessels  are  not  supplied  to  hyaline  car- 
tilage proper,  thongh  blood-vessels  which  belong  to  adjacent 
ligaups  sometimes  dip  into  it  or  pass  through  it. 

Methodn  of  studying  hyaline  caHilage. — An  excellent  and 
simple  plan  ia  to  snip  off  the  tip  of  the  episternal  cartilage 
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from  the  frog ;  strip  it  of  perichondriam  and  mount  in  serum. 
The  shoulder-girdle  of  the  triton  (newt)  may  also  be  employed. 
It  will  then  be  seen  that  there  are  numbers  of  granular  cor- 
puscles, with  nuclei  scattered  irregularly  throughout  rik  ap- 
parently homogeneous,  i.e.j  structureless  matrix.  K  now  a 
little  water  be  added  to  the  preparation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
corpuscles  are  made  to  shrivel,  and  in  so  doing  they  expose 
the  wall  of  the  cavity  or  capsule  in  which  they  lie.  The  cor- 
puscles do  not  appear  to  have  any  uniform  size  or  shape :  some- 
times they  are  single  ;  again  they  are  double  (daughter-cells) ; 
occasionally  they  are  united  with  the  corpuscles  in  adjacent 
capsules.  The  nucleus  is  apt  to  be  round  and  full ;  the  corpus- 
cles are  apt  to  be  filled  with  dark  spherical  bodies  which  are 
usually  fatty  molecules,  as  may  be  shown  by  employing  a  di- 
lute solution  of  osmic  acid  (1  per  cent.). 

TJaing  the  silver  method  ifc  wiU  be  seen  that  there  exiBts,  in  the  apparently 
homogeneons  matrix,  numbers  of  corpuscles  whose  nature  is  not  f oUy  under- 
stood. Incidentally  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  silver  method  often  exhibits 
curious  markings  in  aU  tissues. 

Sometimes  these  appearances  are  due  to  the  silver  itself,  and  some  caution 
is  therefore  necessary  in  deducing  conclusions  from  the  method. 

The  gold  method  ^  shows  that  there  are  concentric  rings  about  the  capsules, 
but  it  is  highly  probable  that  this  phenomenon  is  artificiaL 

Ranyier  recommends,  as  a  staining  fluid,  purpurine^  the 
formula  of  which  is  as  follows :  Take  one  gramme  of  powdered 
alum  and  add  to  it  two  hundred  grammes  of  distilled  water, 
which  boil  in  a  porcelain  dish.  To  this  solution  add  some  pow- 
dered purpurine  diluted  with  water.  If  the  boiling  be  now  con- 
tinued, a  portion  of  the  purpurine  will  dissolve.  Filter  while 
warm,  and  receive  the  colored  fluid  in  a  flask  which  contains 
60  ac.  of  alcohol.  This  liquid  has  a  rose-orange  color.  The 
nuclei  of  the  corpuscles  will  be  colored  red  and  have  a  double 
contour ;  the  cell-body  will  be  bright  red. 

Hyaline  cartilage  may  be  well  exhibited  in  the  respiratory 
tract  of  young  children,  as  in  the  cricoid  cartilage  of  an  infant 
two  or  three  years  old. 

TeUow  elastic  or  reticular  cartilage  is  a  very  distinctive 
form.  It  consists  of  the  hyaline  variety  permeated  with  elas- 
tic networks.    Examples  of  it  may  be  obtained  from  the  human 

'  See  chapter  on  General  Methods. 
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epiglottis,  laryngeal  cartilages,  and  the  pinna  of  the  ear  (Pig. 
34).  The  presence  of  elastic  fibres  is  proi'i_'ii  by  their  resistance 
to  boiling  in  acids  and  alkalies,  and  their  failure  to  color  with 
carmine.  Sections  may  be  made  with  the  knife  and,  prepared 
in  almost  any  of  the  ways  already  mentioned. 

The  appearances  already  described  are  not  seen  in  the  early 
development  of  elastic  tissue,  but  are  easily  identified  in  adalt 


life.  Even  then  the  elastic  fibrils  may  only  be  fonnd  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  cartilage,  while  at  the  periphery  the  matnx  is 
hyaline.  Elastic  cartilage  is  coated  over  with  a  delicate  mem- 
brane—the  ^cHcAon^Zr/UTn. 

Fibrous  cariilage.— This  variety  is  also  known  as  fibril- 
lated  or  fibro-cartilage.  The  matrix  has  probably  no  elastic 
fibrils,  but  is  interspersed  with  connectivetissue  bundles.  It 
is  fouud  in  the  cartilages  which  make  the  lips  of  the  joints,  the 
inler-ar  tic  alar  cartilages,  the  cartilaginous  deposits  in  tendons, 
the  cartilage  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  of  glenoid  fossw,  and 
possibly  in  the  intervertebral  ligaments  and  sesamoid  carti- 
lages. Tliere  is  often  more  or  less  hyaline  material  about  them. 
In  many  instances  the  line  of  distinction  between  cartilage  and 
fibrous  tissue  is  difficult  to  make  out.  Where,  however,  dis- 
tinct corpuscles  can  be  demonstrated,  the  tissue  may  properly 
be  regarded  as  cartilage.  These  bodies  are  similar  to  those 
seen  in  hyaline  and  reticular  cartilage. 

Division  of  the  cartilage-corpuscle. — A  problem  that  haa 
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attracted  the  study  of  various  histologists  for  a  number  of 
years,  since  Leidy,  in  1849,  first  directed  attention  to  it,  is  the 
mode  in  which  cartilage-corpuscles  divide.  Various  theories 
have  been  afloat,  each  with  its  special  supporters. 

Dr.  W.  S.  Bigelow,  of  this  country,  in  1878  reviewed  the 
subject  carefuUy,  pursuing  his  investigations  on  the  hyaline 
cartilage  of  the  triton,  tree- toad,  frog,  various  fishes,  the  guinea- 
pig,  foetal  pig,  and  the  human  embryo  in  health  and  disease. 
His  inquiries  were  especially  concerned  with  reference  to  the 
statement  of  Buetschli,  that  in  the  divisions  of  the  corpuscles, 
the  splitting  of  the  nucleus  and  cell-body  are  simultaneous. 
As  the  result  of  Dr.  Bigelow' s  work,  he  concludes  that  the  old 
theory  is  still  tenable,  viz.,  that  at  first  there  is  a  division  of 
the  nucleus,  and  that  subsequently  a  septum  is  found  in  the 
cell-body.  After  division  takes  place  the  matrix  of  the  carti- 
lage penetrates  between  the  corpuscles,  and  thus  two  cavities 
are  formed.  This  view  has  received  confirmation  from  very 
extended  and  elaborate  researches  by  Schleicher,  to  which 
Flemming  has  also  expressed  a  provisional  assent. 

Structure  of  the  cartilage-corptiscle. — According  to  Schlei- 
cher the  nuclei  are  provided  with  peculiar  filaments  and  gran- 
ules which  undergo  amoeboid  movements  when  they  are  in  the 
act  of  dividing.  In  the  cell-body  of  young  cartilage-corpuscles 
he  has  seen  no  network,  such  as  has  been  described  by  some 
later  writers  (Heitzmann,  Klein,  etc.),  though  in  the  adult  tissue 
X)eculiar  linear  markings  are  evident.  He  thinks  that  the  nu- 
cleus is  not  permeated  by  a  network,  but  is  homogeneous. 
Beticulated  appearances  are  apt,  he  thinks,  to  be  the  result  of 
using  reagents  that  alter  the  natural  quality  of  the  tissues. 
According  to  Flemming,  the  nucleus  of  the  cartilage-corpus- 
cles contains  a  network  which  gives  the  appearances  described 
as  "  coarsely  granular." 

In  ihe  drawings  of  this  author  the  ceU-bodies  nowhere  exhibit  a  network, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  linear  markings,  which  have  often  a  concentric  direction. 
In  many,  the  internal  stmctore  is  represented  as  homogeneous.  The  conflict  of 
opinion  now  apparent  in  this  matter,  and  the  marked  differences  in  the  micro- 
scopic drawings  of  the  same  object,  make  it  apparent  that  these  topics  are  stiU 
to  be  regarded  as  subjttdice. 

Structure  of  the  intercelltdar  substance, — ^According  to  Spina  there  is  an  intra- 
ceBukir  substance  in  cartilage  which  is  directly  continuous  with  the  intercel- 
lular substance,  which  itself  exhibits  an  extremely  delicate  network.    This 
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oonditioDt  which  he  regaxds  as  «n  early  fonn  of  oaTtilnge^  ondergoeB  ohaogei^ 
in  80  fur  that  the  interoelliilar  network  la  enlaiged  and  narrowed  so  as  to  give 
the  appearance  of  fascicles  or  bundles  of  parall^  fibres.  The  meshes  are  filled 
with  a  finely  grannlar  substance  which  is  thought  to  be  partlj  formed  at  the 
expense  of  the  network.  The  method  employed  in  demonstrating  these  ap- 
pearances consisted  in  taking  the  articular  extremities  of  frog's  bones,  im- 
mersing them  three  to  four  days  in  alcohol,  than  catting  tfain  sections,  and 
finally,  ATftTnining  them  in  alcohoL 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

THE  OONNECnVE  SUBSTANCE  GROTJF.^CanHntied 

BONE. 

There  are  two  principal  varieties  of  bone  known  to  anato- 
mists, the  compact  and  the  cancellous  or  spongy.  The  former 
is  fonnd  in  the  shafts  of  all  the  long  bones  of  the  body  and 
along  the  outer  surface  of  all  the  short  and  flat  bones.  The 
latter  occurs  in  the  articular  extremities  of  all  long  bones  and 
in  the  interior  of  all  short  and  flat  bones. 

Compact  tissue  consists  of  an  unjdelding,  almost  inelastic, 
massive  framework,  which  is  traversed  by  networks  of  blood- 
vessels and  lymphatics,  and  perhaps  by  nerves.  The  dense 
oiganic  substance  forming  the  groundwork  of  all  bone — ossein 
— ^18  in  reality  nothing  but  a  form  of  connective  substance 
almost  precisely  resembling  ordinary  fibrous  tissue,  but  which 
is  evenly  infiltrated  with  minute  molecules  of  the  carbonates 
and  phosphates  of  lime  and  some  other  inorganic  salts.  These 
insoluble  matters  are  so  thoroughly  intermixed  with  the  fibrous 
tissue  that  they  give  it  great  solidity,  though  at  the  same  time 
they  restrict  its  flexibility,  and  therefore  increase  its  susc^ti- 
bility  to  fracture. 

Like  other  forms  of  the  connective-tissue  series,  it  contains 
corpuscles  that  are  disposed  in  a  r^ular  way  between  lamel- 
lae, which  here  correspond  to  the  fascicles  of  fibrous  tissue.  The 
province  of  these  corpuscles  is  doubtless  the  same  as  that  of 
other  connective- tissue  corpuscles,  viz.,  to  preside  over  the  nu- 
trition of  the  tissue  in  which  they  are  found. 

After  decalcification  by  strong  acids,  such  as  the  nitric  or 
muriatic,  if  the  residue  be  boiled  it  will  yield  gelatin  or  chon- 
drin. 

These  corpuscles  diat  Iia^e  just  been  desciibed  are  not  al- 
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ways  easily  recognized,  and,  in  fact,  have  often  been  ignored 
by  writers  of  anatomical  text-books.  They  were  not  detected 
for  a  long  time,  because  the  capsules  in  which  they  are  em- 
bedded received  all  the  attention,  and  were  even  called  hone- 
corpuscles.  But  when  it  was  discovered  by  Virchow  that 
these  bodies  had  nuclei,  and  that  they  could  be  separated,  to- 
gether with  their  processes,  from  the  bone,  it  was  supposed 
that  the  nutrition  of  the  tissue  was  maintained  through  them, 
acting  in  the  capacity  of  hollow  tubes.  This  view  Virchow  at 
one  time  supported.  Subsequently  it  was  discovered  that  in- 
jection fluids  could  be  forced  into  the  canaliculi  and  round 
about  the  corpuscles,  so  that  three  facts  became  assured :  (1) 
the  existence  of  capsules  in  the  bony  substance  with  radiating 
and  anastomosing  passages,  the  lacunse  and  canaliculi  ;  (2)  the 
presence  of  nucleated  and  branched  corpuscles  in  the  lacunae ; 
and  of  spaces  (3)  about  the  nucleated  corpuscles  and  their 
processes,  suitable  for  the  movement  of  fluids  designed  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  part. 

The  structure  of  bone  then  became  clear,  and  its  fiimUarity 
with  other  connective  substances  well  established.  These  bony 
canaliculi  extend  to  the  wall  of  the  Haversian  canal,  the  great 
channel  conveying  the  blood-vessels  and  larger  lymphatics. 
Thus  a  lymph-canalicular  system  permeates  the  bone  in  close 
connection  with  the  blood-vessels,  bathing  every  bone-cor- 
puscle. 

When  a  cross-section  is  made  of  any  long  bone,  it  will  be 
observed  that  most  of  the  lamellae  have  a  concentric  arrange- 
ment about  each  Haversian  canal  (Fig.  35,  6).  But  it  will  adso 
be  seen  that  there  are  other  groups  of  lamellae  whose  arrange- 
ment is  slightly  different.  For  example,  at  the  periphery  of 
the  bone  their  direction  is  parallel  with  the  surface. 

Such  lamellae  may  be  represented  at  a.  They  are  known  as 
the  intermediate  or  circumferential  (Tomes  and  De  Morgan). 
Another  group,  only  pwtly  encircling  each  canal,  is  known  as 
the  peripheric  or  interstitial^  c.  The  flrst  mentioned,  imme- 
diately about  the  canal,  are  the  concerdric^  h. 

Schaefer  believes  with  Sharpey  that  each  lamella  consiists  of  fibres  crossing 
each  other  diagonally,  and  separated  on  either  side  by  a  homogeneous  layer. 
According  to  Yon  Ebner,  the  peculiar  cross  striations  belong  only  to  Canada 
balsam  preparations  that  are  old.  These  markings  are  due  to  the  peculiar 
refractive  power  of  the  balsam  which  fills  the  canaliculi 
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The  arrangement  jnat  described  is  found  in  all  compact 
bone  where  there  is  any  considerable  thickness,  but  when,  as 
in  flat  bones,  the  cortex  ia  very  thin,  the  lamella  often  pursue 
a  straight  and  parallel  course.  Some  of  these  lamellie  or  plates 
exhibit  transverse  striations  ;  others  are  homogeneous. 

In  Fig.  35  may  be  seen  the  lacunae  lying  between  the 
laraellEe.  They  appear 
as  dark  spaces  disposed 
at  quite  regular  intervals 
and,  having  their  long 
axes  parallel  with  the 
course  of  the  lamellie. 
I<a(erally  each  corpuscle 
gives  off  numbers  of  pro- 
cesses, many  of  which 
branch,  while  all,  or  near- 
ly all,  annstomose  with 
corresponding  branch- 
lets  of  other  corpuscles- 
A  branchlet  is  also  given 
off  from  the  end  of  each  , 
corpuscle,  and  forms  a 
connection  with  the  adjacent  bodies  lying  in  the  same  inter- 
lamellar  space  and  in  the  same  plane. 

The  Haversian  canals  form  a  broad-meshed  network  through- 
out the  bone,  establishing  a  communication  between  the  central 
marrow  cavity  and  the  external  surface  of  the  bone  (Fig.  3C). 

The  arrangement  of  parts  comprised  by  each  Haversian 
canal,  with  its  investing  lamella,  and  Juterposed  lacunse  and 
their  anastomosing  canaliculi  constitutes  an  Haversian  systevi. 
Thongh  found  mainly  in  the  compact  tissue,  they  may  also  be 
Been  in  the  large  trabeculaa  of  the  spongy  substance.  As  seen 
in  Fig.  36,  the  Haversian  canals  form  a  network  of  which  the 
longitudinal  tubes  are  the  larger  and  longer.  Besides  convey- 
ing blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  they  have  a  certain  amount 
of  connective  tissue  which  varies  according  to  the  locality,  and 
establishes  a  more  or  less  complete  connection  between  the  con- 
"lective  tissue  of  the  marrow  cavity  and  of  tlie  periosteum. 

In  yonng  bone  this  is  well  seen ;  in  adult  bone  the  direct 
intinuity  can  with  difficulty  be  traced,  as  the  vessels  are  apt 

fill  the  tubes  pretty  completely. 


^«^---- 
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Preparation  of  dry  bone, — In  order  to  study  the  cbar- 
acteristius  which  have  just  been  described,  any  human  long 
bone  may  be  taken.  It  shoald  be  stripped  of  its  soft  parts, 
bleached,  and  well  dried.  Thin  sections  are  then  to  be  made 
both  in  a  longitudinal  and  transverse  direction,  with  a  watch- 
spring  saw. 

Next,  cleanse  thera  well  in  water  to  which  a  little  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  has  been  added ,  then  place  on  a  whetstone 
and  grind  down  by  rubbing  backward  and  forward  with  the 
finger  until  they  are  suffi- 
ciently thin  ;  or  tlie  sections 
may  be  placed  between  two 
jilates  of  ground  glass  and 
rubbed  down. 

Finally,  when  so  thin  that 
tjpe  may  be  read  thiougli 
them,  mount  either  dry  or 
in  Canada  balsam  or  dam- 
mar varnish.  All  the  cliar- 
actei'istics  already  described 
may  then  be  seen. 

Preparation  of  decalci' 
fied  hone. — Another  method 
f/('i         ^»^J**        ti^  ^      consistsin  first  removing  the 

f.f        t  j\v        \  ^i  '     eaithy  salts.     If  it  is  desira- 

ble to  accomplish  the  work 
rapidly,  cut  the  bone  to  be 
prepared  into  tlie  smallest 
available  pieces  and  immerse 
from  four  to  five  days  in  a  10 
per  cent,  watery  solution  of 
K  Aaw  hydrochloric  acid. 
^'  The  completion  of    this 

process  may  be  determined  by  testing  the  bone  with  a  fine  cam- 
bric needle.  So  long  as  it  meets  with  resistance,  the  presence 
of  the  bone-earths  is  certain ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  enter 
easily,  the  process  of  decalcification  is  over,  and  the  piece  ready 
for  cutting. 

Now  wash  thoroughly  in  wafer,  so  as  to  remove  the  acid, 
place  in  80  per  cent,  alcohol,  gradually  increasing  the  strength 
to  95  per  cent.     The  specimen  is  then  ready  for  use  and  may 
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be  treated  precisely  as  any  other  taasoe  of  the  body.  If  more 
time  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  student,  chromic  acid  may  be 
used  in  a  i  per  cent.  Bolation.  This  process  la  rather  bIow,  re- 
quiring several  months.  It  may  be  materially  hastened  by  the 
use  of  nitric  acid  (3  percent.).  It  has  been  fonnd  that  after 
immersion  in  chromic  acid  for  a  few  days,  the  soft  parts  are 
rendered  insensible  to  the  action  of  other  strong  acids,  such  as 
nitric  and  hydrochloric,  when  aaed  in  the  dilute  form.  These 
chromic  acid  preparations  are  exceedingly  beantifol  objects 


when  seen  with  low  powers.  The  matrix  is  of  a  deep  grass 
green.  If  a  thin  section  is  stained  with  borax-carmine  (Amold^s 
formula)  the  bone-corpuscles  and  connective  tissae  are  stained 
red,  and  the  contrast  of  color  brings  out  the  finer  elements 
very  distinctly. 

Picn>carmine  may  also  be  used,  and  then  the  muscular  tia- 
BUe,  U  any  chance  to  adhere  to  the  bone,  is  stained  yellow  ;  or 
eoslne  and  hrematoxylin  may  be  used  instead  of  borax  car- 
mine, and  thus  very  excellent  examples  of  triple  staining  pro- 
cured. Sometimes  a  saturated  solution  of  picric  acid  is  em- 
ployed to  decalcify,  but  the  excess  of  acid,  after  taking  out 
the  bone-earths  should  be  thoroughly  removed  by  soaking  in 
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water  before  immersion  in  any  staining  fluid.  In  preparing  a 
specimen  for  cutting  with  the  knife  it  may  conveniently  be 
held  in  the  hand,  or,  if  the  microtome  is  used,  the  bone  may 
be  embedded  in  the  ordinary  mixture  of  wax  and  oil,  pith,  or 
liver,  according  to  methods  already  described.  Rutherford  re- 
commends glycerine  jelly  for  this  purpose. 

Any  of  these  plans  of  preparing  decalcified  bone  will  reveal 
the  presence  of  the  bone-corpuscles  within  the  lacunse.  These 
will  be  found  to  correspond  quite  closely  in  size  and  shape 
with  the  cavities.  They  may  also  be  shown  to  have  a  direct 
continuity  with  the  connective- tissue  corpuscles  of  the  perios- 
teum. In  growing  bone  this  is  more  evident.  A  nucleus  can 
also  sometimes  be  seen  in  the  bone-corpuscle.  In  Fig.  36 
the  lacunae,  with  their  canaliculi,  are  well  shown. 

Sharpey^s  perforating  fibres. — Attached  to  the  outer  sur- 
face of  compact  tissue,  and  penetrating  the  bone  at  right  an- 
gles, are  certain  fibres  which  have  been  named  after  Sharpey, 
their  discoverer. 

Take  a  fiat  bone  of  the  skull  that  has  been  decalcified,  seize 
pieces  with  the  forceps,  tear  them  out  from  the  surface,  and 
examine  in  water.  In  some  of  the  fragments  the  bundles  of 
fibres  will  be  seen ;  in  others  the  lamellae,  perforated  for  the 
fibres.  If  a  portion  of  tendon  adhere  to  the  bone,  and  a  sec- 
tion be  made  through  the  two  at  their  line  of  apparent  junc- 
tion, it  will  be  seen  that  the  tendon-fibres  are  continuous  in 
the  bone  with  Sharpey' s  fibres. 

A  very  prevalent  view  is  that  they  constitute  the  remains  of 
the  periosteal  processes^  which  we  shall  see  are  largely  con- 
cerned with  the  ultimate  development  of  bone. 

Cancellous  tissue. — All  of  the  elements  of  bone,  that  go  to 
make  up  a  Haversian  system,  are  found  in  the  cancellous 
tissue,  so  that,  in  this  respect,  it  does  not  differ  from  the  com- 
pact. The  chief  peculiarity  lies  in  the  marrow  cavities^  or 
channels^  as  they  might  appropriately  be  called,  and  they  indi- 
cate either,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  bone  is  passing  through 
a  developmental  stage  ;  or  that  it  is  being  rarefied  by  a  process 
of  retrograde  metamorphosis ;  or,  finally,  that  it  has  reached  a 
stadium  of  repose  in  either  of  the  first-named  changes.  These 
points  will  be  further  particularized  when  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  bone  is  explained,  but  the  reader  is  now  prepared 
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for  the  rather  remarkable  proposition  that  compact  bone  is 
formed  ont  of  spongy,  and  spongy  out  of  compact. 

These  marrow  channels  are  a  series  of  branching  and  anasto- 
mosing tnbes,  rich  in  corpuscular  elements  and  vessels.  In 
young  bone  the  latter  are  known  as  red  marrow.  When  a 
longitudinal  section  has  been  made  through  a  tubular  bone,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  channels  are  enclosed  in  an  osseous  net- 
work, whose  meshes  differ  much  in  shape.  In  the  articular 
extremities  they  are  long  and  narrow ;  at  other  points,  more 
nearly  quadrilateral. 

There  is  a  second  variety  of  marrow,  known  as  yellow^  which 
is  found  in  the  central  cavity  of  the  long  bones.  The  yellow 
color  is  due  to  the  presence  of  fat,  though  it  also  contains 
peculiar,  small,  colorless  corpuscles,  not  unlike  the  leucocytes 
of  the  blood,  and  known  as  marrow-cells y  together  with  the 
ordinary  branched  and  nucleated  connective-tissue  corpuscles, 
also  large  multi-nucleated  bodies  that  are  usually  granular  and 
sometimes  striated,  and  blood-vessels.  The  large  corpuscles 
are  the  myelopla^es  of  Robin  (giant-cells). 

The  red  marrow  also  contains  marrow-cells,  though  but  few 
fat-cells.  It  is  remarkable  for  being  the  seat  of  the  peculiar 
nucleated  blood-corpuscles  that  have  been  described  by  Neu- 
mann and  Bizzozero.  They  are  transitional  between  the  white 
and  the  red  in  size,  and  have  a  uniform  yellowish  green  color 
(Klein). 

The  anthoiB  above  referred  to  found  the  nncleated  corpuscles  in  the  red 
marrow  of  the  ribs  and  bodies  of  the  vertebrsB ;  they  resembled  blood-corpus- 
cles that  are  found  in  the  human  embryo,  and  were  regarded  as  evidence  that 
the  bones  have  bloodmaking  properties.  Later  researches  (Orth  and  Litten) 
have  seemed  to  corroborate  these  views,  and  to  have  shown  that  in  certain 
morbid  states  of  the  blood,  as  in  carcinoma,  phthisis,  and  syphilis,  an  effort  of 
this  kind  is  made  for  the  relief  of  the  constitutional  infection.  Experiments 
upon  dogs  have  also  added  further  testimony  and  have  shown  that  after  extreme 
artificial  ansemia  there  is  a  new  formation  of  blood-globules,  in  which  the 
nucleated  bodies  play  an  active  part,  together  with  other  elements,  such  as  the 
giant-corpuscles  of  Hayem,  etc.  These  views,  however,  have  met  with  opposi- 
tion, and  Butherford  ("  Pract.  Histology,"  p.  88)  maintains  that  the  nucleated 
corpuscle  is  an  indication  of  corpuscular  disintegration  rather  than  of  new- 
formation. 

TJie  periosteum  is  a  layer  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  closely 
covering  the  bone,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  thinner  layer  of 
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looser  texture.  The  external  portion  may  be  composed  of  sin- 
gle, double,  or  treble  laminse  of  varying  thickness.  The  inner 
or  osteogenetic  portion  is  of  great  interest  and  importance, 
as  it  contains  the  osteoblasts,  which  are  active  agents  in  the 
formation  of  a  great  part  of  all  bones,  as  we  shall  presently 
see. 

Development  of  hone. — Views  as  to  the  method  by  which  bone 
is  formed  have  undergone  great  changes  within  the  x>a'St  few 
years,  and  it  may  be  stated  that  most  modem  observers  have 
given  in  their  adhesion  to  the  theory  that  bone  is  not  developed 
by  a  calcification  of  cartilage,  but  by  a  long  and  complicated 
series  of  changes  inaugurated  by  the  corpuscles  of  the  marrow 
cavities,  on  the  one  hand,  and  those  of  the  periosteum,  on  the 
other.  These  conclusions  have  been  the  result  of  very  extended 
researches  conducted  by  a  variety  of  methods  and  upon  many 
kinds  of  animals. 

As  the  mode  of  growth  in  man  and  homed  cattle  is  identical, 
a  good  method  of  procedure  is  as  follows.  Take  the  hoof  of  a 
yearling  bullock,  and,  removing  the  bones,  macerate  them  a 
few  days  in  a  10  per  cent  watery  solution  of  hydrochloric  acid 
and  then  in  chromic  acid  (gr.  ij. —  3j.).  In  a  few  days  they 
will  be  decalcified  sufficiently  to  allow  of  a  thin  section  being 
shaved  off  from  the  surface  so  as  to  include  parts  where  ossifi- 
cation has  already  commenced.  The  sections  may  then  be 
stained  in  a  neutral  solution  of  carmine  and  mounted.  The 
gradual  stages  between  the  advancing  bone  and  the  liquefying 
cartilage  can  now  be  studied.  Following  the  changes  from  the 
surface  of  the  articulation  toward  the  centre  of  the  bone,  there 
is  seen  at  first,  beneath  the  fibrous  layer,  a  stratum  of  hyaline 
cartilage.  The  corpuscles  are  long,  flattened,  and  lie  parallel 
with  the  surface.  Passing  to  a  greater  depth  they  become 
larger,  and  increase  in  number  by  gradual  progression.  As 
these  capsules  enlarge  and  their  contents  multiply,  they 
begin  to  be  arranged  about  the  wall  of  the  cavity,  while 
the  matrix  gradually  wastes  away.  A  little  farther  and 
there  is  a  deposit  of  calcific  material  in  the  intercapsular  sub- 
stance. Another  step  internally  and  the  cartilage  capsules 
have  in  part  coalesced,  and  now  they  are  beginning  to  be  filled 
by  the  marrow  tissue  pushing  up  from  the  central  parts  of  the 
bone.  When  the  connective  tissues  and  vessels  that  constitute 
this  arborescent  growth  have  entered  the  capsules,  the  corpus- 
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cles  that  line  them  are  called  osteoblasts.  Whether  or  not  they 
are  identical  with  the  cartilage-corpuscles,  or  belong  to  the 
badding  marrow-processes,  seems  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt. 
Klein  intimates  that  the  cartilage*corpuscles  disintegrate.  Ran- 
vier  has  seen  no  proof  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
cartilage-corpuscles  persist,  certainly  to  a  limited  extent, 
and  preside  over  the  remains  of  the  calcified  cartilage.  The 
bulk  of  the  new  bone  is  made  up,  however,  of  new  material 
which  is  deposited  under  the  form  of  concentric  lamellse  about 
the  marrow  cavities,  most  likely  by  a  proliferation  of  the 
osteoblasts. 

These  changes  may  all  be  observed  to  advantage  in  the 
specimen  just  mentioned,  and  the  successive  gradations  of  the 
process  can  be  conveniently  magnified,  so  as  to  be  easily  seen, 
by  making  sections  obliquely  to  the  surface  of  the  bone.  With 
a  low  power  the  specimens  will  have  uncommon  beauty,  as  the 
corpuscles  take  the  carmine  well,  while  the  interstitial  tissue  is 
of  a  bright,  transparent  grass-green. 

In  a  vertical  section  of  a  long  bone,  while  the  process  is 
essentially  the  same,  there  are  some  modifications  in  the  suc- 
cessive steps.  Thus  the  spongy  bone  of  the  epiphysis  en- 
croaches on  the  cartilage,  causing  it  to  be  absorbed  in  the  man- 
ner already  described,  but  the  irUermediary  cartilage^  lying 
between  the  epiphysis  and  diaphysis,  is  seen  to  have  its  cor- 
puscles arranged  in  long  lines  parallel  with  the  axis  of  the 
bone  {^^ step-ladders^^).  The  bone  meshes  of  the  encroaching 
bone  are  also  shaped  in  correspondence  with  the  cartilage  cap- 
sules, that  is,  they  are  long  and  narrow. 

Farmaiion  of  bane  through  the  medium  qf  cartilage. — ^The 
successive  changes  in  this  species  of  bone  development  have 
been  best  described  by  Klein.  According  to  him  the  hyaline 
cartilage  that  is  destined  to  prepare  the  way  for  bone  is  covered 
with  perichondrium,  consisting  like  the  periosteum  of  two 
layers.  This  membrane  does  not  at  first  contain  mature  fibrous 
tissue,  but  merely  the  rudiments  of  it,  under  the  form  of  spin- 
dle-shaped corpuscles ;  its  internal  layer,  however,  is  early  pro- 
vided with  spherical  corpuscles,  the  future  osteoblasts,  and  is 
rich  in  vessels. 

Subsequently  this  osteogenetic  envelope  puts  out  processes 
{periosteal  processes^  Virchow)  that  penetrate  into  the  carti- 
lage-capsules, which,  melting  as  the  external  growth  makes  its 
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way  inward,  develop  commnnications  between  the  capsules,  so 
that  in  this  way  a  cartilaginous  network  is  formed  that  is  filled 
with  the  arborescent  tissue.  This  change  in  the  cartilage^ 
which  is  characterized  by  absorption  and  rarefaction,  is  called 
choTidTO'porosis. 

At  a  more  advanced  stage  the  cartilage  around  the  oldest 
channels  has  become  transparent  in  places,  while  the  walls  are 
irregular,  because  portions  of  calcified  trabeculae  project  into 
them.  These  irregular  spaces  are  called  primary  rnarrow 
cavities.  Now  upon  the  walls  may  be  seen,  not  the  cartilage- 
corpuscles,  but  the  osteoblasts^  which  are  proceeding  to  develop 
concentric  layers  of  osseous  tissue. 

When  this  process  has  been  completed,  the  osseous  tissue 
will  be  found  to  have  replaced  the  calcified  cartilage,  and  true 
bone  has  been  formed.  But  this  action  may  be  no  sooner 
completed  than  absorption  will  again  commence,  and  at  first  in 
the  last  or  most  internal  layer  of  the  Haversian  system.  This 
process  is  essential  for  the  development  of  the  central  marrow 
cavity.  After  an  Haversian  system  has  been  removed,  the 
matrix  will  also  disappear. 

Now,  while  this  cavity  is  filling  up  with  marrow  a  gradual 
development  of  bone  is  taking  place  from  the  periosteum, 
which  slowly  encroaches  upon  the  bone  whose  formation  we 
have  just  described. 

This  last  stage  results  in  the  formation  of  adult  bone. 
When  it  has  been  completed  all  the  first  formed  bone  has 
been  absorbed  before  it.  This  periosteal  or  metaplastic  bone 
is  at  first  spongy,  as  is  all  new  bone ;  in  the  fulfilment  of  its 
task  it  next  appears  to  form  compact  bone,  and  then  part  of 
this  latter  is  rarefied,  as,  for  example,  along  the  wall  of  the 
central  cavity.  Thus,  as  we  have  already  seen,  compact  bone 
is  formed  from  spongy,  and  spongy  from  compact.  The  peri- 
pheric or  interstitial  lamellae  are  either  the  remains  of  calcified 
and  unabsorbed  trabeculae,  or  perhaps  the  walls  of  other  Haver- 
sian systems  forming  sides  of  the  bony  network. 

Formation  of  bone  from  membrane. — This  second  method 
of  bone-formation  is  seen  in  the  bones  of  the  skull  and  face. 
The  steps  are  precisely  similar  to  those  already  described.  The 
inner  layer  of  the  periosteum,  which  is  lined  with  osteoblasts, 
produces  both  matrix  and  bone  corpuscles  by  a  process  of  bud- 
ding.    The  change  first  begins  at  the  points  of  ossification. 
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At  first  the  bone  is  spongy,  but  later  absorption  takes  place — 
osteoporosis.  Around  some  of  tlie  marrow-tubes  concentric 
lamellse  are  formed,  and  in  this  way  a  Haversian  system  de- 
velops. The  unabsorbed  portions  of  the  trabecule  are  thought 
to  constitute  the  lamellsB  known  as  the  intermediary.  Com- 
pact tissue  is  thus  formed  from  spongy.  Tliis  theory,  which 
has  been  placed  in  its  present  acceptable  light  by  Klein,  is  very 
simple  and  appears  to  accord  with  observation,  and  explains 
all  the  phenomena.  Yet  those  who  have  believed  in  the  direct 
transmutation  of  cartilage  into  bone  are  still  in  the  field. 
KoUiker  maintains  that  both  views  are  correct. 

Aooording  to  this  last  named  anthor  the  differences  between  primaiy  or 
psimordial  and  the  tegomentazj  or  secondary  bones  are,  from  a  morphological 
point  of  view,  sharp  and  complete.  The  former  are  ossifications  of  the  oarti- 
laginons  skeleton. 

The  iegomentazj  are  nerer  cartilaginons  at  first ;  the  primordial  bones,  on 
the  other  hsmd  are,  without  exception,  formed  from  cartilage.  The  method  and 
manner  in  which  bon j  tissne  is  formed  is  the  same  in  both  bones.  The  pri- 
mordial skeleton  in  the  lower  rertebrstes  ossifies  onlj  in  part  from  the  peri- 
inm,  in  part  perichondraUj,  and,  in  part^  endochondraUj. 

to  KassowitE,  in  the  taberosities  and  spines  oi  the  bones  the 
periosteal  processes  of  the  periosteom,  which  derelop  Uie  bone,  are  primaril j 
csrtflaginons,  the  fibriUaied  tissne  being  conrerted  into  hjaline  cartilage, 
which  is  at  first  calcified  and  then  nndergoes  direct  conreision  into  bone. 

According  to  the  experiments  <rf  Stawinskj  a  transplanted  periosteom  will 
develop  either  bone  or  cartilage,  when  the  eonditioos  sre  fsTonUeu  The  coo- 
ditkms  <rf  nntrition  detennine  which  it  shall  be.  When  the  sopf^  iM  best^ 
esiiilage  is  formed ;  wbeDpoomi,  bone. 

The  earliest  evidences  of  osBfiestion  wete  seen  br  this  ^metwei  hetmeen 
the  foortii  snd  fifth  dava.  The  fonnation  of  rtmtU  pnseeded  that  of  bone. 
Absoiption  connneneed  between  tlie  second  wedk  and  tlie  second  month.  The 
new  fonnation  of  peri<istfnia  is  psstir  derired  from  the  border  of  tlM^  wommd 
sad  parti^faoii  tte  ITsfiiMan  r— aK  winch  contain  a  —ali  smonnt  of 
tivn 


Decdqpm^fd  cf  bene  and  ah$arplVm.—\t  luui  bemi  seen 
that  these  two  proeeaees  go  on  hani  in  haoL  As  soon  m  thn 
periosteum  has  oommeooEd  to  d^^poat  Wfir  Isj^srs  €A  tffm0i  on 
the  smfsice  of  tiie  ptimarf  spongj  bone,  absorption  takM  plai!>if 
along  the  marrofw  caaaL  First  of  SlL  as  w^  Imr^  alnadj  mui. 
the  innennosi  of  the  ocMnwnine  huu^ht  jMA.  In  tbb  wajr 
the  HaweniaB  canals  are  widoKd  and  hfi^jnm  UaT^jfisian  WfA^y^ 
as  thejr  were  at  fint;  then  the  mteastithd  Um^Alitj  and  ftnatljr 
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the  spaces  disappear,  and  in  place  of  them  there  is  a  single 
dilated  central  cavity. 

Howship^s  lacuruB  are  the  pits  or  lacunse  seen  in  bone 
beneath  the  periosteum.  They  usually  contain  a  multinuclear 
corpuscle  (giant-cell),  which  is  in  some  way  related  to  absorp- 
tion, and,  therefore,  has  received  the  name  osteoclast  (KdlU- 
ker).  It  has  been  surmised  (Klein)  that  they  are  the  agents  by 
which  an  acid  is  formed  that  dissolves  the  lime-salts.  Whether 
they  are  developed  out  of  the  osteoblasts  or  not  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty. 

All  the  steps,  both  in  development  and  absorption  of  bone^ 
have  been  carefully  studied  and  placed  upon  a  most  satisfoc- 
tory  foundation  (lieberkuhn  and  Bermann).  The  absorption 
of  bone  has  also  been  actually  proved  by  measurements  of  the 
bones  in  children  (Schwalbe).  By  comparing  the  bones  of  the 
third  and  fourth  years  of  life,  it  was  found  that  the  marrow 
cavity  had  enlarged  in  the  latter,  while  the  compact  bone  had 
diminished  in  thickness.  The  change  commenced  at  the  sixth 
month.  This  physiological  process  is  closely  allied  to  the 
pathological  one  exhibited  in  rachitis;  in  the  latter  the  de- 
velopment of  bone  from  the  jyeriosteum  has  the  character  of 
foetal  bone,  but  the  formation  of  the  lamellse  is  slow  and 
incomplete. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  growth  of  bone  takes  place 
by  an  expansion  of  the  intercellular  substance  (Strelzoflf),  but 
this  is  denied  (KoUiker,  Wegener,  Schwalbe,  and  others). 
The  ossein  appears  to  increase  somewhat,  but  it  is  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  bone-corpuscles,  which  are  thereby  diminished  in 
size. 

Formation  of  callus. — The  method  is  the  same  as  in  the  de- 
velopment from  periosteum.  A  corpuscular  blastema  is  devel- 
oped from  the  periosteum  and  intermuscular  tissue.  This 
presses  in  between  the  fibres  and  bundles  of  the  loose  con- 
nective tissue,  pressing  them  asunder,  assuming  considerable 
volume.  This  new  tissue  is  hyaline  cartilage.  In  from  three 
to  six  weeks  it  ossifies,  being  in  part  directly  transformed  into 
bone,  in  part  mediately,  Le.^  through  the  agency  of  medullary 
spaces  and  osteoblasts.  Where  the  extremities  of  the  bone  are 
widely  separated  there  is  a  formation  of  bone  in  the  medullary 
spaces  of  the  broken  ends  of  the  bones.  The  pre-existing  bone- 
corpuscles  have  no  part  in  the  new-formation.    This  compact 
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bone  tlias  formed  will  be  absorbed  in  a  few  months,  in  its 
internal  portions,  by  rarefying  ostitis,  so  that  the  marrow  cavi- 
ties of  the  broken  diaphysis  will  be  in  communication. 
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'I*H  h\  TEETH. 

From  the  standpoint  of  descriptive  anatomy,  every  tooth  is 
composed  of  three  parts :  (1)  the  crown,  that  portion  which 
stands  above  the  level  of  the  mucoas  membrane  of  the  gam  ; 
(2)  the  neck,  a  constricted  part  at  the  level  of  the  gam ;  and  (3) 
the  root,  which  terminates  in  one  or  more  fangs,  and  is  firmly 
embedded  in  the  alveolar  process  of  the  jaw.  Each  fang  also 
is  pierced  from  below  by  a  canal,  which  extends  ap  into  the 
crown,  and  is  filled  by  a  soft  material  rich  in  nerves  and  ves- 
sels, called  the  pulp^  which  has  the  special  province  of  sap- 
plying  nutriment  to  the  dense  tissue  about  it. 

From  a  liistological  point  of  view,  every  tooth  may  be  di- 
vided into :  1,  enamel ;  2,  dentine,  or  ivory  ;  3,  cement,  or  true 
bone.  The  enamel  forms  the  covering  for  the  crown,  the  cement 
for  the  root ;  but  they  meet  at  the  neck,  and  there  the  cement 
slightly  overlaps.  The  ivory  or  dentine  lies  intermediate  be- 
tween the  outer  coatings  and  the  pulp. 

The  enamel. — This  substance,  which  is  the  hardest  met  with 
in  the  body,  consists  of  a  series  of  long  polyhedral  columns 
grouped  in  bundles  and  disposed  mostly  at  right  angles  to  the 
surface  of  the  dentine  which  lies  beneath  it.  Each  column  or 
pillar  is  a  hexagonal  prism,  having  a  diameter  varying  between 
TT^  and  -^js  inch.  When  viewed  in  cross-section  these  col- 
umns look  like  a  tesselated  pavement.  They  are  not,  however, 
closely  applied  to  one  another,  but  have  interspaces  which  are 
said  to  be  filled  with  a  homogeneous  substance  or  fluid. 

All  of  the  groups  of  columns  do  not  stand  vertical  to  the 
dentine  ;  some  are  parallel  to  it,  and  thus  are  interwoven  with 
the  vertical  ones.  This  crossing  of  the  fibres  produces  an 
alternation  of  light  and  dark  bands  (Fig.  38,  1).  But  there  are 
other  systems  of  markings.     In  the  same  figure  are  wavy 
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Bnea  rnnning  parallel  to  the  surface.     These  are  the  "brown, 

ttralXel  stripes  of  Retzius.'''    They  pursue  a  somewhat  uurvud 

■  course.     No  unity  of  opinion  exists  about  their  significance, 

one  (Hertz)  attributing  tliera  to  deposits  of  pigment,  another 

(Von  Bibra)  to  the  pres- 
ence of  the  oxide  of  iron. 

Still  other  striae  are  ob- 

eerred,  and  are  thought 

to  represent  the  zigzag 

or  spiral  course  of  the 

enamel  prisms.  It  is 
^^bserred  that  wlien  the 
ftprisms  areisolaled,  which 
Hpftn  be  accomplished  by 
^immersion  in  a  dilute  hy- 
drochloric acid  solntion, 

they  have  a   somewhat 

spiral    form,    and    have 

bulging  sides  and  cross 

markings,     the    signifi- 

face  of  which  will  be 
laded  to  at  another 
ace. 
Near  the  line  of  the 
ntine  there  are  spaces 
tween  the  prisms  which 
are  continuous  with  the 
cavities  in  the  dentine. 
These  are  called  Ibe  in- 
•globular  spaces  qf 
'ermaJe.  They  also  oc- 
r  at  iiT^nlar  interraJs 

the  dentine, 

In     yoang    sabjects  ST"  ^^^^JSJ.'V^*^^^-^  ^mj JmJ I*?? 'I 

is  a  delicate  mem-  JJ-  ^  ~^~~^  ~'       """"  '  """ 

ine  covmog  tbe  Hir- 

o[  the  enamel.    It  i«  composed  of  biminated  epithelial 

lee,  and  correapouds  to  tbe  comeoas  Iay«T  of  tbe  iJiJa,  of 

which,  indeed,  it  represent*  tbe  veft^jes. 

The  denline  or  irorp  (Fig.  38,  t)  coluisU  0<  a  deoie  and  | 
imprF£iiated  with  the  aalia  of  Ume.    It  cootjiiiw  i 
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iinmerous  x^tssages  having,  like  tlie  enamel  prisms,  a  direction 
nt  right  angles  to  the  earface  of  the  bone.  These  passages,  the 
dentiiuil  caTuds,  are  united  with  one  another  laterally  hj 
minate  oblique  branches,  and  form  nndoubtedly  open  channels 
of  communication  between  the  pulp  cavity  and  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  enamel  prisms  in  the  crown  and  the  bone  lacunn  of 
the  cement  in  the  fang.  Each  canal 
is  lined  with  a  particularly  delicate 
and  resistant  membrane,  the  defk- 
tinal  sheath  of  Neumann. 

Upon  the  intern^  surfoce  of  the 
dentine,  or  the  external  surface  of 
the  pulp-tissue,  is  the  layer  of 
odontoblasts  i^\\.vi2iD.n).  These  cor- 
puscles, according  to  Waldeyer, 
have  long  branching  processes  ex- 
tending in  three  directions,  inward 
into  the  pulp-cavity,  outward 
through  the  dentinal  channels, 
forming  the  dentinal  fihtet  of 
Tomes,  and  laterally  so  as  to  form 
connection  with  adjacent  corpus- 
cles. On  the  outer  surface  of  the 
dentine  the  canals  connect  with 
the  interglobular  spaces  of  Czer- 
mak,  and  they  in  tarn  are  con- 
tinuous with  interstices  between 
the  enamel  prisms.  The  dentinal 
tubules  never  appear  to  be  in  di- 
rect communication  with  the  enam- 
IJ*  el  spaces,  but  only  mediately,  as 
"^  has  been  described.  These  cavi- 
ties are  filled  with  protoplasmic 
material.  Those  immediately  adjoining  the  cement  are  small 
in  size,  and  form  what  is  known  as  the  grantUar  layer  of 
Ibmes  or  Purkinj'e. 

Dentinal  globules  (Fig.  39,  2)  is  the  name  given  to  certain 
spheroidal  masses  that  are  r^arded  (Waldeyer)  as  calcified 
remains  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  spaces.  The  contoara  of  these 
masses  correspond  in  outline  with  those  of  the  interglobular 
spaces. 


Itwitlti'I  ttrlre ;   S,  IntorjrlolHtter 
H.  dldtlnil  tubola.     IbanUM 
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Beneath  the  cement  the  intercommunication  of  interglobu- 
lar spaces  and  bone-lacun®  is  well  shown.  The  interglobular 
mbstance  is  apt  to  be  present  in  layers ;  the  lines  which  are 
then  called  the  increinental  lines  of  Salter,  are  supposed  to 
show  that  there  has  been  growth  by  successive  stages.  The 
lines  qf  Schreger  (Fig.  38, 2)  are  also  waving  parallel  lines ;  they 
are  thought  to  be  due  to  the  curvature  of  a  series  of  adjacent 
fibres.  In  some  instances  vascular  channels  have  been  found 
in  the  dentine,  which  has  acquired  the  name  osteo  or  vaso- 
dentine.  In  pathological  conditions  masses  have  also  been 
found  containing  bone-lacunse.  They  have  been  called  odonUh 
mata  by  Virchow. 

The  cement  is  true  bone-tissue,  containing  lacunsB  and 
canaliculi,  and  in  them  the  bone-corpuscles  with  their  pro- 
cesses. The  matrix  is  also  subdivided  into  lamellae.  The  peri- 
osteum of  the  gum  dipping  down  into  the  bony  socket  from 
the  surface  of  Uie  gum  forms  a  coating  over  the  cement.  Oc- 
casionally Haversian  canals  and  blood-vessels  are  seen  where 
the  cement  is  thick  (Salter).  Sharpey's  fibres  may  also  be  seen, 
according  to  Waldeyer. 

The  pvZp  is  a  substance  that  belongs  to  the  connective- 
tissue  series.  Adjoining  the  dentine  we  two  layers  of  corpus- 
cles. The  nearest  are  long  cylindrical  bodies  whose  oval  nuclei 
are  distant  from  the  dentine.  Wedged  in  between  them,  and 
forming  a  layer  intermediate  between  them  and  the  pulp,  are 
peculiar  branched  corpuscles  of  a  spindle  or  pyramidal  shape. 
According  to  Klein,  these  latter  send  processes  into  the  den- 
tinal tubules,  while,  according  to  Waldeyer  and  Boll  the  odon- 
toblasts send  the  fibres,  and  are  also  connected  to  one  another 
by  lateral  processes.  The  pulp  tissue  is  very  rich  in  non- 
mednllated  nerves ;  their  prolongations  i)enetrate  between  the 
odontoblasts,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  question  whether  they  enter 
the  dentinal  canals. 

Capillaries  are  abundant  and  form  close  networks  in  the 
pulp.  The  lymphatics  are  said  to  accompany  the  blood-vessels 
and  to  be  surrounded  by  endothelial  sheaths. 

DeneiopmefU  cf  the  teeth. — ^Waldeyer,  whose  views  on  the 
teeth  are  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  extant,  makes  the 
following  succinct  statement : 

'^The  anatomical  model  of  a  tooth  of  a  vertebrate  animal 
is  a  large  papilla  of  the  month  or  of  the  pharyngeal  mucous 
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membrane,  which  in  consequence  of  chemical  and  histological 
conversion  of  its  constituents  has  acquired  a  remarkable  degi-ee 
of  hardness,  and  according  to  whether  the  connective-tissne 
substance  of  the  papilla  participates  in  the  hardening  or  not. 
two  large  groaps  of  teeth  are  distinguished — dentinal  l-eethaoA 
horny  teetli.     The  horny  teeth  are  by  far  the  most  simple  in 


tUokcl't  c>nUi««.    (WslOcjci 


...       ..  ■  uoUpucUoa 
* ■ —  jroiuig  aitd  aDft 


tnosllliK.    (WiOilefer.) 


their  Btructure.  They  appear  as  more  or  less  developed  papU- 
Ijc  covered  with  a  thick  horny  investment.  They  are  never 
continuous  with  portions  of  the  skeleton,  but  constitute  the 
transition  to  other  horny  formations,  as  hairs,  stings,  etc." 

"In  the  dentinal  teeth  the  connective-tissue  matrix  of  the 
papillffi  plays  a  most  important  part  lu  the  hardening  process, 
which  here  proceeds  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  the  ossi- 
fying process,  except  tliat  no  true  bone  is  formed,  but  only  an 
allied  substance,  of  much  harder  consistence,  and  differing 
more  or  less  in  histological  structure,  termed  deiUine.  The  epi- 
thelium of  the  tooth  papillte  either  atrophies  to  a  rudimentary 
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horny  inToetment — the  cuUcula  (membrane  of  the  enamel)— or 
it  becomes  elongatod  in  a  remarkable  manner  into  long,  petri- 
fied prisms,  which  collectively  inreot  tbe  dentine  and  are 
known  as  the  enamel." 

Preparations  for  the  development  of  the  teeth  take  place  at 
a  time  when  the  epithelium  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth  is  found  growing  downward,  like  a  solid  peg,  with  a 
rounded  extremity. 

This  has  been  called  the  pi^TnaTp  enamel  organ.  As  a  next 
step,  the  material  which  is  to  give  form  to  the  tooth  pushes 
upward  as  a  papillary  growth,  and  meeting 
the  epithelial  peg,  pushes  in  or  invaginates 
its  rounded  extremity.  This  is  the  tooth 
papilla,  and  as  it  pushes  upward  the  pri- 
inary  enamel  organ  becomes  the  secondary 
enamel  organ,  or  the  enamel  cap.  We  have 
now  two  tisanes  which  are  embedded  in  the 
soft  embryonic  substance,  that  happens  at 
this  early  period  to  be  gelatinous.  That 
portion  of  it  immediately  surrounding  the 
papilla  and  cap  is  called  the  tooth-sac. 

The  papilla,  which  becomes  highly  vas- 
cular, ia  covered,  on  its  outer  surface,  by 
the  odontoblasts,  a  layer  of  columnar  epi- 
thelial corpuscles,  which  elongating,  are 
transformed  directly  into  the  dentinal  sub- 
stance at  their  outer  extremity. 

According  to  Kolliker  and  others,  they 
excrete  the  dentine.  The  former  view  seems 
to  have  the  most  weight  of  argument  in  its 
favor,  but  it  seems  less  likely  that  the  odon- 
toblasts both  make  the  matrix  and  send 
fibres  into  the  tubula.  The  view  of  Klein 
already  given  seems  to  be  preferable,  and  in  conformity  with 
what  we  know  of  other  connective  substances. 

The  separation  of  the  tooth-sac  from  the  mucous  membrane 
is  effected  by  the  gelatinous  tissue,  which,  gradually  closing  in 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  finally  cuts  it  off.  The  epithelium  of  the 
enamel  cap  is  abundant  and  of  various  kinds ;  into  it  push  a 
number  of  papillary  processes  downward  from  the  gelatinous 
tisaae.   Later  the  enamel  cap  is  changed  into  three  membranes. 
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The  middle  membrane  is  a  peculiar  cellalar  network,  formed 
by  the  transformation  of  the  middle  epitheliam  layer  into  a 
network  of  cells,  below  which  there  is  a  deposit  of  a  hyaline 
material.  The  inner  membrane  is  formed  of  cylindrical  epithe- 
lial bodies,  which  are  called  enamel-cells ;  outside  of  them  are 
one  or  more  layers  of  polygonal  cells ;  they  form  the  stratum 
int^medium  of  Hannover.  The  outer  membrane  is  composed  of 
several  layers.  Finally,  the  middle  membrane  disappearing,  the 
outer  and  inner  membranes  are  brought  into  close  apjxjsition. 

Development  of  the  enamel. — ^This  is  formed  by  the  enamel- 
cells  {inner  efpithelium^  KoUiker),  presumably  in  the  same 
way  as  the  dentine  by  the  odontoblasts.  There  is  a  direct  con- 
version of  the  outer  extremities  of  the  enamel-bodies  into  en- 
amel. Kolliker,  Hertz,  and  Kollmann,  however,  regard  the 
enamel  as  an  excretion  from  the  enamel-cells.  The  former 
view  appears  the  more  natural,  especially  as  the  enamel-prisms 
are  continuous  with  the  enamel-cells,  having  the  same  form  and 
shape.  The  successive  stages  of  growth,  it  is  believed,  give 
rise  to  the  transverse  markings. 

Whether  or  not,  in  the  interstitial  substance  of  the  enamel, 
there  are  corpuscular  elements  (Boedecker),  is  a  matter  that 
will  require  further  investigation.  The  outer  membrane  even- 
tually gives  rise  to  the  cuticle  covering  the  enamel. 

The  development  of  the  cement  takes  place  precisely  as 
bone  is  produced,  viz.,  from  the  periosteum,  or,  which  is  the 
same  in  this  instance,  from  the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  tooth-sac, 
the  periodoniium. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

GENERAL  HISTOLOGY  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 

We  may  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  nervous  system  in 
its  general  outlines  by  remembering  that  it  consists  essentially 
of  a  series  of  delicate  cords  which,  on  the  one  hand,  proceed 
from  the  nucleated  bodies  of  the  gray  matter,  conveying  voli- 
tional impulses  to  the  periphery  of  the  organism  ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  sensitive  peripheral  extremities  that  take  up  the 
impression  of  external  objects  and  carry  them  back  to  the  cen- 
tral gray  substance. 

In  either  case  both  the  conducting  cords  and  the  central 
corpuscles  of  the  gray  matter  possess  no  distinctive  differences, 
such  as  may  be  appreciated  by  the  microscope,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  peripheral  termini  appear  under  many  different 
forms,  the  peculiarity  of  ending  being  dependent  in  jyart  upon 
the  type  of  tissue  in  which  they  are  found,  partly  upon  the 
office  they  have  to  perform,  and  partly  upon  other  causes  that 
are  unknown  to  us.  The  nerve-centres  are  located  in  the  brain, 
spinal  cord,  and  in  the  ganglia  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sym- 
pathetic system. 

The  methods  of  nerve- terminations  that  have  been  described 
may  be  briefly  enumerated  here.  They  are  by  (1)  peculiar 
terminal  bodies^  (2)  loops ^  (3)  networks^  (4)  end  bulbs j  (6)  proto- 
plasmic bodies  (cells),  {6)  free  or  pointed  extremities. 

Jferve-fibres. — Of  these  there  are  three  kinds  that  have 
distinctive  differences :  1.  The  myelinic  or  msdvZlated  fibres. 
2.  Fibres  of  jRemak.  3.  UUimaie  fibrils.  Intermediate  forms, 
Buch  as  have  been  described  by  various  writers,  under  the  names 
of  protoplasmic  processes,  primitive  fasciculi  or  naked  axis- 
cylinders,  varicose  cylinders,  etc.,  will  be  noticed  in  other  con- 
nections. 

Myelinic  fibres. — These  are  also  known  as  the  medullated. 
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To  the  naked  eye  they  appear  white  and  glistening,  and  are 
the  main  constituents  of  the  peripheric  nerves,  though  they 
occur  in  less  number  in  the  sympathetic  and  also  in  the  brain 
and  cord.  Each  fibre  is  made  up  of  three  distinct  parts :  (a)  a 
central  cylindrical  cord,  the  axis-cylinder,  about  which  is  a  (ft) 
coating  of  soft  homogeneous  fatty  material,  called  mydine 
(medulla,  white  substance  of  Schwann),  forming  for  the  axis- 
cylinder  a  sort  of  tubular  sheath,  while  exterior  to  both  is  a 
delicate  membrane  or  envelope  (c),  the  sheath  of  Schwann  or 
primitive  sheath.*  These  fibres  run  a  parallel  unbranching 
course,  except  near  their  termini  or  origin,  and  are  surrounded 
by  a  connective-tissue  coating  of  varying  thickness.  Their 
diameter  varies  also  according  to  their  situation  and  the  degree 
of  their  tension  or  relaxation.  In  the  nerve-trunks  the  average 
diameter  lies  between  ^V  and  xhr  millimetre.  In  the  brain  they 
are  described  as  having  sometimes  a  diameter  of  -j^  Jaillimetre, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  presence  of  a  medulla  in  such 
small  fibres. 

To  study  the  properties  of  a  myelinic  nerve,  we  may  take  a 
portion  of  the  sciatic  from  a  frog  that  has  just  been  killed. 
Having  removed  it  with  care  and  placed  it  in  a  drop  of  water 
on  a  slide,  we  should  separate  the  fibres  carefully  with  needles, 
taking  care  not  to  tear  them.  Then  adjusting  a  covering 
glass,  it  will  be  seen  that  from  the  broken  end  of  the  nerve  a 
soft  substance  is  exuding  (Fig.  43,  J) ;  in  a  few  minutes  it  is 
pushed  off  in  the  form  of  drops  of  irregular  shapes  (Fig.  43,  c). 
This  material  is  the  myeline  or  medulla.  It  will  be  seen  to  re- 
fract the  light  strongly,  and  show  concentric  markings.  It  will 
also  be  seen  that  each  fibre  has  a  double  contour  and  is  divided 
at  tolerably  regular  intervals  by  transverse  divisions,  which  are 
now  known  as  Ranviefs  nodes.  (See  Fig.  47.)  Midway  be- 
tween each  node  we  may  perhaps  see  an  oval  body  surrounded 
by  a  broad  expansion  of  protoplasm.  In  a  few  fibres  we  may 
even  see  that  a  fine  thread-like  process  is  projecting  from  the 
broken  ends  of  the  nerve-fibre— the  axis-cylinder  (Fig.  43,  d)— 
while  the  whole  fibre  is  enclosed  by  a  delicate  tightly  investing 
membrane,  the  sheath  of  Schwann.  Possibly  we  may  also  see  the 

'  A  most  nnfortnnate  sonrce  of  oonfasion  among  histologistB  has  arisen  from  Uie 
use  of  the  word  neurilemma,  which  by  some  is  spoken  of  as  synonTmous  with 
Schwann^s  sheath  (Frey),  and  by  others  as  the  connective  tissue  which  binds  the 
nerre-fibrea  together  (Klein,  Bntherford).    We  shall  avoid  the  term  altogether. 
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oblique  or  arrow  marJcings  (incisures  of  Schmidt)  (Fig.  43,  /), 
which  seem  first  to  have  been  accurately  described  by  Schmidt, 
of  New  Orleans,  later  by  Lantermann,  of  Cleveland,  Shaw,  and 
others.  The  same  appearances  can  be  also  obtained  by  the  use 
of  iodized  serum. 

The  double  contour  is  not  visible  in  all  the  myelinic  nerves, 
but  is  most  marked  where  they  show  varicose  swellings,  a  con- 
dition that  is  due  to  a  preponder- 
ance of  myeline  at  the  enlarged 
point.  From  this  fact  and  anoth- 
er, that  the  drops  of  myeline  when 
separated  from  the  fibre  show  the 
same  double  contour,  it  is  argued 
that  the  double  marking  in  the 
fibre  is  due  to  a  refracting  (double) 
of  the  myeline,  and  has  nothing  to 
do  with  the  membranous  sheath. 
These  varicosities  just  mentioned 
are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
bulgings  of  the  ultimate  fibrils,  or 
with  the  "necklace"  appearances 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  fibres  of 
Remak,  both  of  which  latter  may 
probably  be  regarded  as  artificial 
productions,  either  from  stretching 
in  the  act  of  teasing  or  from  the 
imbibition  of  water.  In  the  brain 
of  the  calf  they  are  frequently  seen, 
and  they  are  said  to  be  found  in  the 
intracranial  part  of  the  olfactory, 
optic,  and  acoustic  nerves.  The 
fibres  in  which  this  change  occurs 
are  usually  quite  small. 

Staining   in  picro-carmine. — 
This  reagent  has  been  recommended  by  Ranvier.    It  is  satis- 
factorily prepared  by  Rutherford's  process.'    Taking  precau- 
tions not  to  injure  the  nerve  in  removing  it,  moant  in  the  solu- 
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tioD.  The  nuclei  will  then  be  stained  a  brick-red,  while  the 
Bheath  of  Schwann,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  nerve,  wiU  be  stained 
yellow.  It  is  said  that,  if  the  axis-cylinder  projects,  it  will  be 
stained  a  bright  red,  though  twenty-fonr  honrs  may  be  required 
to  effect  the  staining.  In  my  hands  picro-carmine  has  not 
proved  so  snccessfnl  a  coloring  agent  as  some  others. 

Staining  with  the  nitrate  of  silver. — The  sciatic  or  any 
peripheral  nerve  may  be  employed.  Expose  it  without  re- 
moval in  a  frog  that  has  just  been  killed.  Then  dry  up  all 
jSuid  from  aboat  it,  and  poor  on  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  (1  to 
1,000).  In  this  way  the  nerve-fibres  will  be  made  rigid.  They 
are  then  to  be  removed  with  a  pair  of  delicate  scissors,  and 
placed  in  a  fiat  vessel  containing  a  little  more  of  the  solution. 
After  a  few  minntes  the  nerve  will  look  turbid,  and  then  it 
shoald  be  cut  out  and  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  exposed 
to  the  sunlight.  In  a  variable  time  (ten  to  fifteen  minntes)  the 
turbid  appearance  will  give  way  to  a  brown  coloration.  Exam- 
ining a  single  fanicn- 
Ins  or  bundle  in  gly- 
cerine, it  will  be  seen 
that  it  has  an  endothe- 
lial coating  of  one  or 
more  layers  (Fig.  44). 
If  another  f  unicnlns 
^^^  ~'  be  sepnrated  with  fine 

^~  ^^  needles '  the  same  care 

being  taken  to  spread 
the  hbres  apart  and  not 
tease,  and  so  lacerate 
them,  it  will  be  seen 
that  each  fibre  con- 
tains a  series  of  Latin 
crosses  at  certain  pretty  regular  intervals.  The  transverse  bar 
of  the  cross  corresponds  to  the  "annular  constriction"  seen 
in  Ranvier's  node,  while  the  axis-cylinder  forms  the  longitodi- 
nal  bar.  Close  observation  with  high  powers  will  show  that 
this  latter  is  marked  by  transverse  lines  of  a  dark  brown  or 

tb«n  enponted  to  diynesB,  the  iwidae  diMolred  in  100  o.o.  of  water,  and  fUteied. 
If  the  aolntioa  ia  not  cleu,  he  ftdde  more  wnmoiii*,  er^tontei,  end  them  dtaeolTa*  h 
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black  {FromTnann^s  lines).  It  appears  probable,  as  Ranvier 
explains,  that,  owing  to  the  break  in  the  myeline,  at  the  '^  an- 
nular constriction,"  the  particles  of  silver  gain  an  entrance  to 
the  axis-cylinder  at  this  the  only  unprotected  spot.  If  the 
action  of  the  salt  is  long  con- 
tinued, the  axis-cylinder  is  col- 
ored for  a  somewhat  longer 
distance.  The  transverse  bar 
seems  to  be  formed  of  two 
conical  segments  set  base  to 
base.  The  position  of  this  bi- 
conical  segment  usually  cor- 
responds in  position  with  the 
'^annular  constriction,"  but 
It  would  appear  that  tney  may  c.  nacieiis^ter«imai«r  Mg^t 
be  separated,  for,   when  the 

tissue  of  the  nerve  has  been  put  upon  the  stretch,  the  biconical 
s^ment  may  be  drawn  away  from  the  annular  constriction. 
(See  Pig.  46.) 

Now,  as  Schwann's  sheath  is  understood  to  end  at  the  an- 
nular constriction,  where  it  is  cemented  to  the  next  adjoining 
s^ment  just  as  epithelial  cells  are  joined  together,  the  biconi- 
cal disk  may  belong  to  the  axis-cylinder  exclusively,  and 
merely  constitute  a  dividing  line  between  its  segments.  Ac- 
cording to  Engelmann,  the  axis-cylinder  is  divided  up  into 
portions  corresponding  with  the  interannular  segments. 

According  to  Rawiiz,  Schwann's  slieath  does  not  end  at  the  nodes,  but  is 
oontinaoas  with  the  sheath  of  the  adjacent  interannular  segment. 

Staining  of  the  Tieme  in  osmic  acid — semi-desiccation. — 
Osmic  acid  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  reagents  for  histological 
work,  and  the  method  now  to  be  described  (a  modification  of 
Banvier's')  succeeds  well.  Take  the  frog's  sciatic,  or  any  other 
peripheral  nerve,  carefully  remove  a  portion  with  the  surround- 
ing tissue,  keep  the  whole  extended  with  pins,  upon  a  flat  bit 
of  cork,  and  then  dip  it  into  a  vessel  containing  a  1  per  cent, 
watery  solution  of  osmic  acid.'  The  vessel  is  then  to  be  exposed 
to  the  light.    The  whole  nerve  will  be  more  or  less  thoroughly 

'  Lemons  snr  FHlstologia  dn  Systdme  Nerrenx,  Paris,  1878. 
'  The  solntion  should,  of  ooune,  hare  been  kept  in  a  dark  bottle  awaj  from  the 
light 
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stained  in  a  few  hours.  The  external  portions,  however,  will 
be  stained  in  a  few  minutes,  and  they  may  be  removed  by  care- 
ful separation  with  fine  needles.  To  mount,  take  a  glass  slide 
and  slip  it  under  the  nerve-fibres,  while  the  needle  is  employed 

to  carry  them  up  on  to  a  dry  part  of  the  slide 
where  they  can  be  placed  side  by  side.  Then 
remove  the  excess  of  water  with  bibulous  paper, 
and  let  the  fibres  get  so  dry  that  they  adhere 
to  the  slide.  Place  about  them  a  ring  of  tis- 
sue-paper, so  that  when  the  cover  is  adjusted 
it  will  not  press  upon  the  fibres.  Fix  the  cover 
at  different  points  with  paraffine,  then  put  a 
drop  of  glycerine  upon  one  side,  and  a  dropof 
water  upon  the  other.  The  union  of  water  and 
glycerine  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  damp  place.  The  con- 
strictions and  arrow-markings  are  usually  well 
seen.  The  nuclei  also  are  occasionally  to  be 
found  in  a  niche  of  the  myeline.  These  bodies, 
however,  are  better  seen  in  specimens  that  have 
been  a  short  time  (fifteen  or  twenty  minutes) 
in  osmic  acid,  and  then  in  picro-carmine  a  few 
hours.  It  still  is  a  question  among  histologists 
whether  the  arrow-markings  are  artificial  or 
not ;  each  of  the  sections  lying  between  the 
markings  is  called  the  cylindro-conical  segment 
{Holilcylinder ^  Kulint).     (See  Fig.  43.) 

Transverse  sections  of  myelinic  nerves. — 
Certain  points  are  best  seen  by  making  trans- 
verse sections.  Prepare  the  sciatic  of  a  frog  or 
any  of  the  human  peripheral  nerves  by  im- 
mersing a  few  days  in  a  sherry-colored  solution 
of  bichromate  of  potash,  or  in  Mueller's  fluid,' 
and  then  in  90  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  until  the  tis- 
sue is  hard  enough  to  cut.  Then  it  is  to  be 
mounted  in  the  microtome  with  wax  and  oil  of 
about  its  own  consistence.  Sections  are  to  be  made  with  the 
razor ;  or  it  may  be  mounted  in  elder-pith  in  the  following 
way :  bore  out  from  the  centre  of  the  pith-cylinder  a  cylindri- 

^  The  well-known  eye*fluid,  of  which  the  composition  is :  Bichromate  of  potash^ 
2  to  2^  grnunmes ;  sulphate  of  soda,  1  gramme ;  distilled  water,  100  grammes. 


Pio.  46.  —  Haman 
myelinic  nerve :  a,  In- 
terannular  segment ;  5, 
llanvier'H  node ;  c,  nu- 
cleus of  tho  interannn- 
lar  segment  ranonnd- 
ed  by  granular  proto- 
plasm; d,  Henle'8 
sheath  with  nucleus. 
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cal  liole  a  little  larger  than  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  then  im- 
merse the  whole  in  water,  and  the  pith  will  begin  to  swell.  As 
soon  as  it  has  firmly  embraced  the  nerve,  sections  may  be 
made  with  the  knife.  Ammonia- carmine  will  etain  the  axis- 
cylinder  well,  bat  the  ontline  of  the  cut  will  appear  irregnlar 
rather  than  tx)and.  This  appearance  ia  doubtless  artificial.  In 
my  hands,  borax-carmine '  has  proved  mnch  better  than  the 
ammonia-carmine,  as  it  diffuses  very  little,  and  much  of  the 
excess  may  be  removed  by  dilnte  acetic  acid  (about  i  per  cent.), 
in  which  the  specimen  should  remain,  from  a  few  seconds  to  a 
minnte  or  two,  until  it  has  become  bright  to  the  eye.  The  fur- 
ther steps  in  the  process  of  making  a  permanent  preparation 
are  the  same  as  those  for  other  specimens ;  i.e.,  it  may  be 
mounted  in  glycerine  and  water,  or  clarified  by  clove-oil  and 
mounted  in  dammar  varnish  or  Canada  balsam. 

Preparation  by  the  bichromate  of  ammonia. — Ranvler  em- 
ploys of  this  a  2  per  cent,  solution,  allowing  the  specimen  to 
remain,  with  frequent  changes  of  the 
fluid,  from  two  or  three  months  to  a 
year.  The  sections  are  to  be  stained 
in  ammonia-carmine  or  picro-carmine, 
and  mounted  in  glycerine.  It  will 
then  be  seen  that  immediately  about 
the  axis-cylinder  is  a  sheath.  This  is 
called  by  Ranvier  the  sheath  ofMavih- 
ner,  from  the  author  who  described  it. 
(See  Fig.  46,  i.)  Specimens  prepared  rJ^^i^S:t:io7^Atl^on'l 
in  the  ordinary  way,  by  long  iramer-  jj-i-^/iina™;  ^.^™lho' «.«"■ 
sion  in  Mueller's  fluid  alone,  or  sub- 
sequently in  the  chromic  acid  solution  (gr.  ij. —  5  j.)  and  stained 
with  ammonia-carmine,  occasionally  show  the  same  thing. 

Sometimes  histologists  find  that  embedding  in  gum  succeeds 
best  in  securing  these  transverse  sections  of  nerves.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  task  is  one  of  considerable  moment.  The  method 
is  as  follows  :  Take  a  fresh  nerve,  harden  it  in  osmic  acid  (1  per 
cent.,  if  it  is  desirable  to  expedite  the  process,  or  -^  per  cent, 
if  it  is  not  necessary  to  conclude  the  examination  the  same 
day).  Then,  when  the  nerve  is  thoroughly  blackened  all  through, 

>  The  powder  ie  prepared  by  Eimer  &  Amend,  of  thia  cit?  (20G  to  21 1  Third 
ATenne),  aocotdlng  to  Amold'a  formula.  The  strength  required  is  gr.  zr. —  |j. 
dktilled  water. 
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it  is  to  be  immersed  in  water  for  a  few  hours  ;  then  in  90  i)eT 
cent,  alcohol,  and  then  in  a  weak  solution  of  gum-arabic, 
which  fills  the  interstices  between  the  bundles,  and  finally  in 
strong  alcohol  (95  per  cent.),  which  hardens  the  gum  suflEiciently. 
The  sections,  cut  as  thin  as  possible,  should  be  placed  on  a 
slide  to  remove  the  excess  of  alcohol,  which  may  be  done  with 
filter-paper.  A  drop  of  water  is  then  to  be  added;  about 
the  cover  put  a  few  drops  of  carbolized  water ;  remove  to  a 
damp  place.  At  the  end  of  twenty -four  hours  the  gum  will 
have  dissolved,  and  then  the  glycerine  may  be  allowed  to  enter 
slowly  without  displacing  the  elements  (Ranvier). 

In  examining  such  cross-sections,  the  medullated  nerves  will 
present  various  diameters,  and  the  contour  of  the  myelinic 
sheath  will  vary  in  width  and  outline  according  as  the  cut 
comes  through  the  broadest  part  of  the  arrow-marking,  or 
through  the  thin  overlapping  parts.  (See  Pig.  43.)  If  the  cut 
chances  to  pass  close  to  the  annular  constriction,  no  myeline 
will  of  course  be  seen.  For  these  reasons,  the  cross-sections  of 
such  nerves,  when  stained  with  osmic  acid,  are  very  different. 

Modern  conceptions  of  myelinic  nerves. — The  specimens 
that  have  been  studied  according  to  the  methods  given  will  not 
have  shown  any  termination  of  the  nerves,  or  any  division, 
either  into  trunks  of  any  considerable  size  or  into  the  fibrils  of 
which  they  are  said  to  be  composed.  They  do,  however,  as  we 
have  already  said,  divide  both  near  their  origin  and  near  their 
termination.  It  is  presumed  that  each  fibril  of  which  the  axis- 
cylinder  is  composed  passes  directly  through  from  its  x>oint  of 
origin  of  the  nerve-centres,  to  its  final  point  of  distribution, 
without  branching.  It  is  difficult,  however,  with  the  instru- 
ments in  ordinary  use,  to  see  any  distinct  marks  of  fibrillation 
in  cross-sections  of  the  axis-cylinder,  and  it  is  in  them  that  we 
should  expect  to  see  them  best.  The  ideas  of  Ranvier  are  well 
worthy  of  consideration,  as  he  has  given  more  form  and  solid- 
ity  to  our  conception  of  the  intimate  structure  of  a  myelinic 
nerve-fibre  than  any  previous  writer.  According  to  him,  each 
section  of  nerve  between  the  annular  constrictions  represents 
an  ultimate  morphological  element.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  tubular 
cell,  whose  proper  external  portion  (the  membrane  of  the  cell, 
according  to  common  phraseology)  is  the  sheath  of  Schwann, 
while  the  myeline  or  medulla  fills  the  interior,  just  as  in  adi- 
pose tissue  a  globule  of  oil  fills  out  and  distends  an  ordinary 
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connective-tissae  corpuscle.  Each  of  these  bodies,  which  he 
calls  an  interannular  segment,  begins  and  ends  at  the  constric- 
tion. It  contains  a  single  ovoid  flattened  nucleas,  which  fills 
a  niche  in  the  myeline,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  broad,  thin  ex- 
pansion of  protoplasm  (the  body  of  the  corpuscle).  The  axis- 
cylinder  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  body  that  we  have  de- 
scribed, except  that  it  pierces  it.  Instead  of  stopping  short  at 
each  constriction,  it  goes  on  indefinitely.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  annular  constriction  and  the  biconical  disk  are  not 
always  at  the  same  point,  which  argues  strongly  for  Ranvier's 
views.  The  myelinic  sheath  probably  protects  the  delicate 
fibre  from  external  injury,  but  whether  it  also  insulates  it,  is 
problematical.     In  the  foetus  all  nerves  are  devoid  of  myeline. 

Fibres  qf  Semdk. — These  are  called  by  some  the  amyelinic 
or  non-meduUated  fibres,  by  others  the  pale,  gray,  or  gelati- 
nous fibres.  The  term  Bemak's  fibres  has  come  into  use  re- 
cently as  the  distinctive  name  for  certain  nerve-fibres  abound- 
ing in  the  sympathetic,  as  distinguished  from  others  which 
also  contain  no  myeline,  and  are  found  in  the  ci*anial  portions 
of  the  optic,  auditory,  and  olfactory  nerves.  Each  fibre  is 
marked  with  oval  nuclei  at  pretty  short  intervals,  and  has  an 
indistinct  longitudinal  striation,  probably  the  evidence  olE  fibrils 
such  as  are  believed  to  exist  in  the  axis-cylinder.  The  nuclei 
are  imbedded  in  a  homogeneous  sheath.  There  being  no  breaks 
in  the  continuity  of  the  fibre,  there  can  be  no  sheath  of  Schwann 
in  the  sense  that  has  been  described.  In  diameter  each  fibre  va- 
ries between  j^  and  jirr  millimetre.  In  1838  Remak  first  called 
attention  to  them,  but  his  views  were  received  with  disfavor. 
More  recently,  Max  Schultze,  Frey,  Leydig,  and  Henle  have 
joined  in  representing  them  as  long,  cylindrical,  continuous, 
slightly  striated,  and  dotted  with  nuclei. 

The  fibres  of  Remak  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  all 
the  nerves  of  the  organic  system,  but  they  also  exist  in  all  the 
mixed  nerves,  varying  with  the  kind  of  nerve  and  the  animal. 
They  are  not  found  in  special  nerves.  The  pneumogastric  of  the 
cat  is  well  adapted  for  the  study  of  them,  as  the  myelinic  fibres 
are  present  in  considerable  quantity,  and  make  the  mechanical 
separation  of  the  bundle  easy.  Associated  with  them,  fibres  are 
often  seen,  that  are  shown  in  Fig.  48,  c.  They  are  delicate, 
run  a  wavy  course,  and  sometimes  exhibit  curious  varicosities 
{a\  (necklace  appearance).    The  nuclei  are  placed  at  about  the 
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same  distances  apart  as  in  the  other  form  of  fibre  already  men- 
tioned. 

Preparation  in  osmic  acid  and  picro-carmine. — ^Remove 
the  pneumogastric  in  the  following  way,  from  a  cat  that  has 
just  been  killed :  Having  exposed  the  nerve,  slip  under  it  in 
situ  a  long  narrow  strip  of  cork,  to  which,  pin  down  the  nerve 
with  some  adjacent  tissue,  all  of  which  may  be  removed  at 

once  and  placed  in  a  solution 
of  osmic  acid  (1 — 1,000)  for 
twenty-four  hours ;  the  nerve 
may  then  be  separated  from 
its  attachments  and  placed 
in  the  picro-carmine  solution 
for  still  another  twenty -four 
hours.  The  excess  of  the  col- 
oring agent  may  be  removed 
by  dipping  for  a  few  seconds 
in  acetic-acid  solution  (iper 
cent.),  and  then  the  nerve 
may  be  placed  in  alcohol, 
afterwards  in  water,  and  fin- 
ally mounted  in  glycerine. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  nerve- 
fibres  are  stained  a  reddish 
yellow,  while  the  nuclei  are 
brick-red.  The  picric-acid 
yellow  is  apt,  however,  to 
diffuse.  Careful  separation 
of  the  fibres  may  show  that 
they  branch,  as  shown  in  Fig. 
48,  J.,  B ;  and  yet  this  char- 
acteristic, which  Ranvier  in- 
sists upon,  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  see  in  most  of  the  fibres,  in  fact  it  requires  much  care- 
ful work  before  it  is  apparent.  The  myelinic  nerves  will  be  dis- 
tinguished by  their  greater  average  size,  their  dusky,  granular 
medulla,  broken  at  points,  and  by  the  axis-cylinder,  which, 
if  it  does  not  project,  may  be  seen  winding  spirally  along  be- 
neath its  medullary  coat.  In  them,  too,  as  a  rule,  each  in- 
terannular  segment  contains  but  one  nucleus. 

Preparation  of  RemaVs  fibres  in  hcematoxylin. — One  of 
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Fio.  48. — ^Fibres  of  Remak.  i4,  Pneomogaatrio 
of  the  cat — hajmatoxylin  specimen :  a,  nerve  nu- 
clei ;  6,  appearances  of  branching ;  c,  oonnective- 
tii»ae  sheath.  B^  Same.  Picro-carmine  9>pt>cimen. 
The  branching  in  this  case  is  more  evident.  C, 
Same — hsematoxylin  specimen.  The  necklace  ap- 
pearance is  hhown  at  a. 
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the  most  rapid  and  successful  methods  is  by  the  use  of  hsema- 
toxylin.  The  pneumogastric  nerve  of  a  cat  is  removed  and 
immediately  placed  in  the  hsematoxylin  solution  ;  then,  after 
thorough  staining,  which  may  only  take  k  few  minutes,  in 
dilute  acetic  acid  {i  per  cent.),  and  finally  mounted  in  gly- 
cerine. In  this  way  the  nuclei  will  be  stained  a  beautiful  pur- 
ple, while  the  fibres  will  be  unaffected.  The  number  of  nuclei 
and  absence  of  medulla  will  serve  to  distinguish  the  fibres  of 
Bemak  from  the  meduUated.  It  is  difficult  by  any  method  of 
preparation  to  see  that  there  are  any  precise  limits  to  the  lon- 
gitudinal lines  in  the  fibres,  i.e.,  that  the  striation  is  due  to 
little,  short,  narrow  rods,  lying  side  by  side  (Ranvier).  The 
nitrate  of  silver  demonstrates  no  transverse  markings  and  no 
constrictions  or  crosses.  There  is  but  little  likelihood  in  these 
specimens  to  mistake  the  fibres  for  connective-tissue  bundles. 
In  the  first  place,  the  nuclei,  and  what  cell-bodies  happen  to 
be  about  them,  of  the  one,  are  small,  fiattened,  ovoid  bodies 
occurring  at  pretty  regular  intervals,  while  the  connective- tis- 
sue corpuscles  are  usually  larger,  longer,  and,  though  they 
may  appear  oat-shaped,  when  the  side  is  turned  to  the  observer, 
are  broad  plates  with  irregular  edges  when  seen  fiatwise.  In 
the  second  place,  the  fibres  run  their  course  in  long,  narrow 
bundles,  as  no  connective  tissue  does. 

Ganglionic  bodies. — Of  these  there  are  three  kinds:  1. 
Those  that  are  connected  with  the  spinal  and  some  cerebral 
nerves.  2.  Those  found  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord.  3.  Those  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  sys- 
tem. These  bodies  are  of  such  large  size  that  they  may  often 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  In  the  human  species  thej'^  are 
usually  in  close  connection  with  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  though 
they  also  may  be  interspersed  at  points  through  the  course  of 
the  fibres  or  may  be  present  near  their  points  of  distribution 
(ganglia  of  ATierbach).  Their  immediate  connection  with  the 
nerve-fibre  is  made  in  the  following  ways :  1.  A  large  process, 
which  does  not  at  first  appear  to  branch,  passes  oflf,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  axis-cylinder.  2.  Fine  branches  are  given 
oflf  from  one  or  more  corpuscles,  and,  uniting,  contrive  to  form 
a  nerve-fibre  (either  a  fibre  of  Bemak  or  a  myelinic  fibre).  3. 
These  branches  after  combination  may  pass  through  a  gangli- 
onic corpuscle,  which  then  is  called  bipolar  (Gerlach,  Wal- 
deyer).    In  the  sympathetic  system  we  have  the  unbranched 
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process  and  the  superficial  or  spiral  fibre,  which  corresponds  to 
the  branched  fibre  of  the  ganglionic  bodies  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  nerves. 

Oanglia  of  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves. — These  organs, 
which  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as  nodular  enlargements  of  the 
nerves  with  which  they  are  connected,  consist  of  groups  of 
peculiar  large  corpuscles  which  are  interspersed  among  the 
nerve-fibres.  In  shape  they  are  usually  large  and  ovoid,  or 
pear-shaped.  About  and  between  them  are  bands  of  connective 
tissue  studded  with  nuclei,  forming  for  each  separate  body  a 
kind  of  capsule ;  the  vascular  supply  to  them  is  liberal.  The 
contents  of  these  bodies  are  soft,  elastic,  and  beset  with  gran- 
ules. They  have  a  large,  globular,  or  ovoid  nucleus  or  nucleo- 
lus, and  may  appear  to  have  no  process,  or  to  be  unipolar  or 
bipolar,  as  in  the  lower  animals.' 

Examination  of  the  Oasserian  ganglion  in  the  frog. — 
Take  a  frog  that  has  just  been  killed,  or,  better  still,  one  that 
lias  been  some  time  in  Mueller' s  fluid ;  trace  the  fifth  nerve 
into  the  skull.  On  it  will  be  seen,  just  within  the  bone,  a  yel- 
low enlargement.  This  is  to  be  removed  with  forceps  and 
teased  with  needles.  The  ganglionic  bodies  usually  appear  to 
have  no  processes  (apolar),  but  they  probably  have  one  or  more, 
and  the  apparent  absence  of  them  is  because  they  have  been 
torn  off  in  teasing. 

Examinxdion  of  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  cord. — ^Take  the 
cord  of  a  bullock,  and  prepare  it  while  fresh,  or  after  it  has 
been  a  greater  or  less  time  in  Mueller' s  fluid,  or  a  weak  so- 
lution of  the  bichromate  of  potash  (gr.  xv. —  |  j.).  Having  cut 
it  into  transverse  segments,  the  gray  substance  may  be  easily 
seen.  Snip  out  with  fine  curved  scissors  small  pieces  from  the 
anterior  horns  in  the  lumbar  regions  where  the  corpuscles  are 
very  numerous ;  if  the  specimen  be  fresh,  immerse  in  osmic 
acid  (1—1,000)  for  twenty -four  hours.  Then,  by  careful  brush- 
ing in  water  with  the  camel' s-hair  brush,  or  by  teasing,  or  agi- 
tation in  a  test-tube  with  a  little  distilled  water,  some  of  the 
ganglionic  corpuscles  will  be  successfully  removed.  They  will 
be  seen  to  vary  much  in  size,  and  be  multipolar,  i.e.^  they  will 
exhibit  a  very  large  number  of  branches  {Deiter^s protoplasmic 


>  According  to  Key  and  Retsins,  they  are  probably  all  nnipolar.     Stad.  in  der 
Anat  d.  Nenren-Syst,  2  Holfte,  V.  and  H.'b  Jahresb.,  1878. 
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processes)  wMch  divide  and  subdivide,  and,  it  is  said,  form  a 
network  which  unites  with  a  similar  one  proceeding  from  the 
ganglionic  bodies  of  the  posterior  roots. 

There  is,  in  addition,  a  single  straight  process  (naked  axis- 
cylinder),  which,  proceeding  outward,  soon  receives  a  medul- 
lary sheath.  The  nucleus  is  very  large  and  circular,  and  usu- 
ally displays  a  nucleolus.  The  contents  of  the  body  of  the 
corpuscles  are  more  or  less  granular,  and  a  mass  of  pigment  in  * 
granules  is  usually  seen  piled  up  in  some  one  portion.  The 
corpuscles  thus  separated  may  be  preserved  in  glycerine  and 
water,  or,  after  staining  in  borax-carmine,  in  dammar  varnish 
or  Canada  balsam.  In  the  posterior  horns  the  corpuscles  are 
similar  in  character,  but  smaller.  Gerlach  claims  that  the 
ganglionic  bodies  of  the  anterior  horns  are  connected  together 
through  networks  formed  of  the  branching  processes  given  off 
from  each.  Carridre,  working  under  Prof.  KoUman,  of  Mu- 
nich, has  examined  the  spinal  cord  of  the  calf  in  the  fresh  con- 
dition, and  has  satisfied  himself  that  the  ganglionic  corpuscles 
are  connected  together  by  their  fine  processes,  being  thus  in 
agreement  with  Stilling,  Wagner,  Remak,  and  many  others. — 
Arch./,  mikroskcp.  AtuU.^  xiv.,  2,  1877. 

Oanglionic  bodies  in  the  human  brain. — ^Thin  sections 
made  through  the  cortex  of  the  human  brain  show  that  there 
are  conical  ganglionic  corpuscles  of  medium  size,  whose  base 
is  directed  toward  the  white  substance,  and  apex  toward  the 
superficies.  From  either  end  processes  are  given  off,  from  the 
broad  end  several,  and  from  the  apex  a  single  one ;  both  subse- 
quently branch.  In  the  upper  strata  the  corpuscles  are  small- 
est. Disseminated  throughout  this  substance  are  two  other 
forms  of  corpuscles,  one  star-shaped  (spider-cellsX'  and  the 
other  £he  lymphoid  Gorpuscles  that  belong  to  all  tissues  of  the 
body.  Possibly  the  spider-edU^  which  have  a  variable  number 
of  processes,  are  the  cells  of  the  neuroglia.  Brv^hrcdis  *  have 
also  been  described.  Perhaps  they  should  also  be  n^rded  as 
a  variety  of  the  spider-cells. 

OangUonne  bodies  (f  the  sympathetic  sy$tem.—Thi^  oeear 
dther  siii^y  c^  in  groups,  interspersed  among  the  nerve-fihres, 
or  in  lines^  c^  form  enlargements  in  the  nerve-plexoses,  as 
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iu  ll)«  digestive  tract.  Preparations  of  the  ccDiiac  ganglion  of 
the  frog  may  l>e  made  according  to  the  metliods  that  have  al- 
ready been  described.  The  aorta  and  bulbus  arteriosus  of  the 
frog  are  recommended  by  Klein,  and  the  gold  method  is  the  Ijest 
to  show  tliein.  It  was  iu  these  corpuscles  of  the  gi-een  tree-frog 
tliat  Beale  noticed  a  spiral  Jibre.  It  was  a  delicate  one,  wind- 
ing round  tlie  axis-cylinder,  finally  going  off  in  an  opposite 
direction.  He  also  thought,  from  an  examination  of  the  gan- 
glia in  themiimmalia,  that  the  same  fibre  existed  in  them.  Sub- 
sequently Julius  Arnold  corroborated  his  views,  and  even  de- 
Bcribed  a  network  of  fibres  which  was  connected  with  the 
nucleolus,  and  extended  through  the  corpuscle,  at  its  final 
exit  forming  the  spinal  fibre.  Recent  observei-s,  however,  have 
failed  to  confirm  Arnold's  opinion,  and  even  the  existence  of  a 
spiral  fibre  is  held  to  be  in  doubt."  These  corpuscles,  whicliare 
either  globular  or  oblong,  may  appear  to  be  apolar,  nnipolar, 
bipolar  (when  two  processes  are  given  off  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tions), or  multipolar  (when  two  are  given  off  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, or  several  are  given  off  in  various  directions). 

MeissTter's  plexus. — This  network,  named  after  its  dis- 
coverer, is  situated  in  the  submucous  tissue,  and  consists  o£ 
nerve-bundles  of  medium  size,  which  have  nodular  enlarge- 
ments studded  with  nuclei  at  certain  points.  An  excellent 
way  of  securing  them  is  the  following  :  Take  a  piece  of  cat's 
intestine,  three  or  four  inches  in  length;  cleanse  thoroughly 
by  passing  through  it  a  sti-eara  of  water;  then  ligate  one  ex- 
tremity. Fill  an  ordinary  two-ounce  syringe  with  a  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  gold  (4°).  Slip  the  nozzle  into  the  other  end  of 
the  intestine,  and,  tj'ing  it  in,  inject  with  such  force  as  to  dis- 
tend the  gut  to  its  utmost  extent  without  bursting.  Then  pass 
another  ligature  round  the  gut  beyond  the  nozzle,  and  draw  it 
tight.  Remove  the  syringe,  and  place  the  specimen  in  an  open- 
vessel  containing  the  same  solution,  but  allowing  ftdly  one- 
half  of  it  to  be  uncovered  by  the  liquid.  After  twenty-four 
hours  the  part  thus  exposed  will  have  taken  a  mauve  or  violet 
color.  Then  remove  from  the  liquid,  and  open  with  scissors, 
let  it  partly  dry,  and,  seizing  the  mucous  membrane  with  tlie 
forceps,  tear  it  off  in  pieces.    The  submucous  tissue  will  then 

'  Key  a&d  Betiiiia  did  not  find  the  epiral  fibre  in  the  human  Bpedoa,  bnt  In  ttio 
trog  DccaaioQally.     Op.  cit.     Manj  other  exoellcnt  obaervera  agree  with  them. 
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be  exposed,  and  small  bits  are  to  be  torn  out  in  a  similar  way. 
They  may  be  mounted  in  glycerine  or  dammar  varnish.  The 
nerve-trunks  can  be  readily  seen;  they  will  contain,  on  an 
average,  from  two  to  three  fibres  perhaps,  and  form  a  large- 
meshed  plexus.  The  ganglionic  enlargement  may  be  found 
where  three  or  four  bundles  meet,  or  in  the  course  of  a  single 
bundle.  The  diameter  of  the  enlargement  is  three  to  five  times 
the  size  of  the  bundle. 

AuerhacKB  plexus ,  called  after  its  discoverer,  is  seen  by 
taking  the  same  specimen,  and  tearing  out  thin  laminse  from 
the  muscle,  at  the  junction  of  their  longitudinal  and  trans- 
verse coats.  The  ganglionic  bodies  are  nodular,  and  contain 
numerous  nuclei.  It  is  said  that  they  may  be  isolated  by 
immersion  of  the  muscular  tissue  eight  to  ten  days  in  a  10  })er 
cent,  solution  of  common  salt.  Guinea-pigs  furnish  the  best 
specimens.*    There  are  both  coarse  and  fine  networks. 

Termination  of  nerves. — There  are  various  methods  which 
have  been  described,  and  these  are :  1,  by  undivided  or  free 
endings  (tendons,  conjunctiva) ;  2,  by  end  bulbs  (cornea) ;  3, 
by  terminal  loops  ;  4,  in  corpuscles  (seminal  canals — Letzerich) ; 
5,  by  networks  (peritoneum) ;  or,  finally,  6,  in  a  special  appa- 
ratus (Pacinian  or  Meissner's  corpuscles).  When  nerves  termi- 
nate by  networks,  the  meshes  may  be  formed  from  the  medul- 
lated  fibres,  or  those  of  Remak,  and  may  consist  of  one  or  more 
fine  fibrils.  They  have  been  found  in  the  skin,  and  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  intestines,  in  the  cornea, 
and  elsewhere.  Termination  by  bulbs  has  been  closely  investi- 
gated by  Krause.  The  bulbs  are  described  as  having  a  diam- 
eter of  ^  millimetre,  and  ovoid-shaped  in  man,  with  a  thin 
capsule  of  connective  tissue.  One  or  more  fibres  appear  to 
enter  the  bulb,  and,  penetrating  some  distance,  end  in  a  knob. 
They  have  been  found  in  the  conjunctiva,  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  lips,  soft  palate,  and  tongue, 
and  in  the  glans  penis  and  clitoris.  In  the  cavity  of  the  mouth 
they  are  placed  in  the  papillae.  The  bodies  Krause  has  ob- 
served in  the  clitoris  are  somewhat  ])eeuliar ;  they  are  variously 
shaped,  and  have  a  mulbeny-like  surface. 

These  corpuscles,  about  which  there  has  been  no  much  dis- 
cussion, and  which  some  excellent  observers  (Waldeyer,  Arnold) 
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liad  failed  to  see,  were  investigated  a  few  years  ago  by  Long- 
worth,  of  Cincinnati,  and  their  existence  established  as  a  matter 
of  no  doubt.  He  took  the  human  eye,  freshly  removed  with 
the  conjunctiva,  and  made  the  examination  immediately.  At- 
taching the  conjunctiva  with  threads,  so  that  it  preserved  its 
natural  tension,  he  immersed  it  in  a  i  per  cent  solution  of  os- 
mic  acid,  or  exposed  it  to  the  vapor  of  the  same  solution. 
After  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  the  membrane  was  deeply 
stained,  and  the  epitlieliura  could  usually  be  removed  with 
a  brush  or  the  finger-nail.  Next,  a  thin  piece  of  cornea  was 
removed  and  examined  in  water,  or  in  1  to  2  per  cent,  acetic- 
acid  solution.  It  was  then  mounted  in  glycerine.  This  method 
was  preferred  to  the  gold  chloride.  In  some  conjunctivae  they 
were  found  almost  entirely  absent ;  in  others,  or  in  certain  por- 
tions, quite  numerous.  The  entire  interior  was  seen  to  be  filled 
with  nucleated  corpuscles.  Waldeyer,  in  commenting  on  the 
work  of  Dr.  Longworth,  agreed  to  it  fully,  and  retracted  his 
former  opinions.  He  places  these  bodies  intermediate  between 
the  tactile  and  Pacinian  bodies. 

The  tactile  corpuscles  of  the  skin  (called  also  Meissner's 
or  Wagner's  corpuscles)  are  to  be  seen  in  the  papillse,  and 
especially  well  in  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  in  the  internal 
genitals.  They  have  a  length  of  about  -^  millimetre.  Speci- 
mens hardened  and  preserved  in  the  ordinary  way  show  them 
well.  They  are  oblong,  rounded,  and  marked  by  transverse 
wavy  lines.  A  nerve-fibre  may  be  seen  running  into  their 
centre. 

The  Pacinian  bodies^  discovered  by  Vater,  in  1741,  but  first 
carefully  described  by  Pacini,  of  Pisa,  are  oval  or  pear-sha])ed 
bodies,  attached  to  the  nerves  like  berries  to  a  stem.  They  are 
found  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues  of  the  finger  (KoUiker),  in 
the  labia  majora,  prostate,  corpora  cavernosa,  and  in  many 
other  places.  They  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  however, 
in  the  mesentery  of  the  cat,  where  they  are  so  large  as  to  be 
easily  visible  to  the  naked  eye. 

Cut  out  a  small  piece  of  the  mesentery,  place  it  in  a  weak 
solution  of  osmic  acid  (1 — 100),  and  after  a  few  minutes,  when 
it  has  become  brown,  detach  the  capsule  carefully  with  needles. 
Mounting  at  once  in  glycerine,  the  whole  interior  of  the  Paci- 
nian will  be  superbly  shown,  constituting  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful specimens  in  histology.     The  medullated  nerve  may  be 
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seen  winding  in  at  one  end  (Fig.  49),  covered  with  a  dense  coat- 
ing of  connective  tissue,  and  accompanied  by  a  small  artery. 
After  penetrating  a  variable  distance,  it  leaves  its  mednlla  and 
is  continnoua  with  a  straight  fibrillated  band  that  is  called  the 
core.  It  terminates  in  one  or  more  granular  expansions,  appar^ 
ently.  In  two  cases,  how- 
ever, I  saw  the  nerve  passing 
through  the  body,  giving  off 
its  mednlla  on  entering  it,  and 
ossnming  it  again  on  leaving. 
This  has  been  observed  by 
Klein,  Pappenheim,  and  oth- 
ers, Round  about  the  core, 
forming  a  series  of  pretty  reg- 
nlarly  oval  markings,  are  con- 
centric tunics.  Toward  the 
periphery  they  are  at  a  pret- 
ty even  distance  apart.  Be- 
tween them,  applied  closely 
to  the  tunics,'  are  small  ovoid 
unclei.  The  spaces  between 
llie  lamellffi  are  probably 
lilH  with  a  clear  fluid.  In 
iiij  experience  these  bodies 
are  not  successfully  pre- 
STved  in  glycerine,  even  after 
liiirdening  in  osmic  acid.  The 
chloride  of  gold  may  answer 
better. 

Nerve  -  terminations  in 
Pijisrle  are  quite  easily  seen. 
It  is  only  necessary  to  take  a 
bit  of  muscle  from  the  thigh 
of  a  frog  jnst  dead,  and  immerse  it  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  and 
then  in  glycerine.  When  the  tissue  is  thoroughly  transpa- 
rent, as  it  will  be  in  a  few  minutes  (ten  or  fifteen),  there  will 
^it  little  difficulty  in  finding  a  mednllated  nerve,  and  then  in 
Iracing  it  into  a  muscle-libre.     Reaching  the  sarcolemma,  it 

'  Aocordiiig:  to  Scha«fer,  the  nnolei  belong  to  epithelioid  corpascleanbicb  cover  the 
nio  OB  both  udea.     Practical  Hiatoiogf ,  p.   1S4 ;   Qaart«rl7  Hictotcop.  Jouta., 
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penetrates  it  at  a  prominence  {Doyere^s  eminence).  Prom  this 
point  it  divides  into  fibrils,  which  form  delicate  networks,  and 
one,  or  possibly  two  filaments  will  be  seen  to  enter  an  irregular 
body  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  fibre.  This  body  is  highly 
nucleated,  and  may  without  much  difficulty  be  distinguished 
from  the  muscle  nucleus,  which  lies  either  on  the  bundle  or  in 
it.  This  body  is  called  the  motoriaZ  plate.  It  is  not  certain, 
however,  that  the  ultimate  fibrils  actually  end  there,  for  in 
some  instances  one  is  in  connection  with  one  side,  and  one  with 
the  other.  Varicosities  are  described  in  the  primitive  fibrils 
when  osmic  acid  or  chloride  of  gold  is  used. 

Gschleiden,  of  Breslau,  one  of  the  most  recent  writers  on 
this  subject,  has  traced  (in  the  leech)  the  ultimate  fibrils  to  the 
cement  substance  between  the  contractile  muscle-corpuscles 
(unstriped  muscular  tissue).  He  never  saw  them  end  in  plates 
or  in  networks.  Ganglion-cells  are  closely  attached  to  the 
fibres  near  their  termination,  and  they  may  be  unipolar,  bi- 
polar, or  even  multipolar,  the  former  being  the  most  numer- 
ous. 

Termination  of  nerves  in  epithelial  bodies  has  been  de- 
scribed by  a  good  many  observers.  The  demonstration  of  siich 
endings,  however,  is  extremely  difficult.  The  ultimate  fibrils 
are  liable  to  be  confounded  with  elastic  tissue,  possibly  with 
connective-tissue  fibres.  To  be  quite  sure  of  their  character 
they  should  be  traced  into  connection  with  nerve- trunks,  on 
the  one  hand,  or  ganglionic  bodies  on  the  other. 

Connective  tissue  of  nerves. — In  our  description  we  have 
adhered  to  the  idea  tliat  tlie  sheath  of  Schwann  is  the  one  that 
immediately  incloses  the  medulla,  witliout  any  intervening 
substance.  Ranvier  has  called  the  first  sheath,  exterior  to 
Schwann's,  *'the  sheath  of  HenUy    (Fig.  43,  e,) 

Tlie  terra  perineurium  is  often  applied  to  the  sheaths  of  the 
funiculus  or  bundle.  The  connective  tissue  separating  the 
funiculi  in  a  large  trunk  has  been  called  the  endoneurium^ 
while  epineurium  is  the  great  sheath  of  the  whole  trunk. 
Each  bundle  or  funiculus,  the  smallest  element  that  we  see  in 
making  a  gross  dissection  of  a  nerve,  is  covered  with  one  or 
more  layers  of  endothelium,  forming  a  special  sheath.  These 
funiculi  do  not  run  parallel  without  anastomosing,  but  two, 
joining,  form  a  third,  which  again  divides. 

There  is  much  practical  difficulty  in  the  way  of  giving  pre- 
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cise  limits  to  these  sheaths,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  apt  to 
be  continuous  with  one  another,  while  one  or  more  may  be 
absent,  according  to  the  size  or  quality  of  the  nerve. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

MUSCUIiAB  FIBBE. 

By  THOMAS  DWIGHT,  M.D., 
Lutraoior  in  Topographical  Anatomy  and  in  Histology  at  Haryard  UnlTeraity. 

The  physiological  attribute  of  muscular  tissue  is  contrac- 
tility. This  may  or  may  not  be  under  the  control  of  the  wilL 
The  structure  of  voluntary  muscular  fibre  is  very  different  from 
that  of  the  involuntary. 

This  distinction,  however,  is  not  absolute.  The  muscular 
fibre  of  the  heart  presents  a  structure  intermediate  between  the 
two  typical  forms.  Striped  fibres  are  found  in  some  places,  as, 
for  instance,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus,  over  which 
most  people  have  little  or  no  control.  There  is  also  an  un- 
doubted difference  in  the  manner  of  contraction  among  volun- 
tary muscles.  Whether  this  is  associated  with  a  difference  of 
structure  is  an  interesting  but  very  uncertain  question  that 
will  be  alluded  to  later. 


INVOLUNTARY  MUSCULAR  FIBRE. 

Unstriped  muscular  fibre  is  shown  with  great  advantage  in 
the  bladder  of  the  frog.  It  should  be  stained  with  gold  chlo- 
ride, logwood,  or  carmine.^    After  the  specimen  has  lain  two 

'  If  one*  8  object  is  to  study  the  mascnlar  tissue  only,  gold  has  no  adrantages  over 
the  other  agents,  and  should  not  be  used,  because  it  is  less  certain.  The  writer  has 
obtained  remarkably  beautiful  stainings  of  the  bladder  by  using  carmine,  following 
Beale*8  method. 
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or  three  days  in  glycerine,  the  lining  epitheliam  is  easily 
tnnBhed  off.  The  bladder  of  the  frog  is  peculiarly  favorable, 
becanse  it  affords  an  opportnoity  of  studying  the  fibres,  both 


separately  and  in  bundles,  in  its  walls  and  in  the  coats  of  the 
minnte  arterioles  which  nonrish  it. 

The  plain  fibre  is  composed  simply  of  one  or  more  elongated 
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cells.  (Fig.  60.)  The  nucleus  is  at  about  the  middla  The  cell 
swells  out  around  the  nucleus,  and  quickly  contracts  again  be- 
yond it.  A  small  cell,  such  as  is  found  in  the  wall  of  a  sn^all 
blood-vessel,  is  consequently  spindle-shaped,  but  we  find  many 
in  the  frog's  bladder  that  run  out  into  fine  threads  of  indefinite 
\i  length.  Sometimes  one  end  of  a  cell  divides  into  two  fibres. 
(See  Figs.  61  and  62.) 

The  nucleus  sometimes  appears  to  be  homogeneous,  thought 
it  usually  contains  one  or  more  granules,  sometimes  considered^ 
to  be  nucleoli.     When  using  a  high  power  the  writer  has  some— 
times  found  that  the  nucleus  contained  many  granules,  so  ar— 
ranged  as  to  suggest  very  strongly  a  transverse  striation.    A. 
row  of  granules  at  each  end  of  the  nucleus  is  sometimes  found. 
Muscular  fibres  in  the  walls  of  small,  transparent  blood-vessels 
are  very  instructive  objects,  because  by  changing  Jthe  focus  we 
can  observe  them  as  they  curve  round  the  vessel,  both  in  longi- 
tudinal and  in  transverse  section.     At  those  places  where  a 
transverse  section  of  one  end  of  the  cell  is  in  focus  we  see  what 
appears  to  be  a  granule  merely.     If  another  part  near  the  nu- 
cleus is  brought  into  focus,  it  shows  as  a  small  circle,  while  if 
the  nucleus  happens  to  be  cut  transversely,  it  gives  the  ^ect 
of  a  dark  spot  inside  a  circle. 
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VOLUNTARY  MUSCULAR  FIBRE. 

No  tissue  is  more  easily  recognized  than  striped  muscular 
fibre,  yet  none  is  more  difficult  to  understand.* 

The  fibres  are  cylinders  or  irregular  prisms  of  varying  length. 
Their  diameter  in  the  human  body  varies,  according  to  Frey, 
from  .0113  to  .0663  mm.  Each  fibre  is  tightly  inclosed  in  a  struc- 
tureless elastic  membrane,  called  the  sarcolemma.  This  sheath 
is  not  very  easily  demonstrated ;  but  if  fresh  muscle  be  roughly 
picked  to  pieces  in  water,  shreds  of  it  may  be  seen  at  the  torn 
ends  of  fibres,  and  sometimes  it  can  be  made  out  where  the 
muscular  substance  has  been  injured  in  the  course  of  a  fibre. 


'  Any  attempt  at  an  account  of  the  many  views  that  have  been  and  are  held, 
would  make  this  article  far  too  long.  A  few  only  will  be  mentioned,  and  these  inci- 
dentally. It  is  hoped  that  this  defect,  if  it  be  one,  will  be  oompensated  for  by  the 
folnees  of  the  bibliography. 
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The  existence  of  a  sarcolemma  being  admitted,  it  is  clear 
that  it  must  be  highly  elastic  so  as  to  accommodate  itself 
to  the  changes  both  of  length  and  breadth  which  tlie  fibre 
nndergoes.  The  pheuomena  of  contraction  show,  moreover, 
that  it  must  be  attached  at  deliaite  points  to  the  muscular 
sabstan^e. 

Fresh  muscular  fibre  of  a  vertebrate  animal,  when  teased 
out  and  examined  under  a  moderately  high  power,  presents  a 
eeriea  of  alternate  black  and  white  cross  stripes,  which  are 
held  to  be  characteristic  of  voluntary  muscle.  (Fig.  53.)  This 
appearance  is  beautifully  distinct  in  some 
fibres,  and  very  vague  in  others.  It  may 
vary  greatly  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
fibre  ;  the  stripes  may  run  perfectly  stniight 
across  the  fibre  ;  they  may  present  a  uni- 
form curve,  or  they  may  be  interrupted  at 
intervals,  some  parts  of  the  line  being  in 
advance  of  others.    (See  Fig.  53.) 

Aa  a  fibre  taken  from  an  animal  im- 
mediately after  death  naturally  draws  it- 
self together  (without,  however,  necessarily  _ 
presenting  the  phenomena  of  physiologi-  J"'"-.*'''^"^'"'  *■'"■ 
cal  contraction),  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  ^^^^  ">  """•"^  "^ 
whether  this  modifies  the  appearances.  To 
do  this,  fibres  from  a  recently  killed  animal  should  be  ex- 
amined in  a  state  of  extension.  A  cut  should  be  made  in  the 
body  of  a  muscle,  a  few  fibres  teased  out  and  stretched  on  the 
elide  under  the  covering  glass  before  their  attached  ends  are 
divided. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  light  stripe  is  more  affected  by  the 
stretching  than  the  dark  one,  though  both  are  broader  than  in 
m-extended  fibre;  but  the  most  important  effect  is  the 
ince,  often  seen  with  high  powers,  of  a  very  narrow,  in- 
led  black  line  in  the  middle  of  the  light  band. 

IBeside  this  cross  striation,  the  fibres  of  vertebrates  show 
more  or  less  plainly  minute  longitudinal  lines.  It  is  to  be  no- 
ticed that  when  the  cross  stripes  are  very  distinct  the  longitu- 
dinal ones  are  very  faint,  or  even  invisible,  and  that  when  the 
latter  are  well  marked  the  former  are  the  reverse  of  it.  Some 
reagents  tend  to  divide  a  fibre  into  disks,  others  into  fibrillte. 
Among  the  former  are  solutions  of  acetic  acid  in  water  (1  in 
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100— 200),  hydrochloric  acid  (1  in  fiO— 200),  and  among  the  latter 
a  solution  of  chromic  ncid  (1  in  200).  It  is  verj'  probable  that 
the  umouiit  of  longitudinal  striation  varies  indifferent  mDAclcSr 
being  related,  perhaps,  to  physiological  properties,  or  possibly 
the  resnlt  of  mechanical  causes.  It  is  certain  that  both  kinda 
of  striatioii  may  hn  found  in  great  perfectioo  in  fibres  troatt^ 
with  almost  any  reagent  that  does  not  destroy  them.  Some- 
timf's  muscle  is  seen  to  be  split  into  fibrillie,  each  of  which 
shows  the  transreree  stri7>e,  though  the  shreds  are  so  fine  that 
each  disk  is  represented  by  a  dot  nierely."  This  may  lie  de- 
tected very  well  in  the  mnscle  of  the  lobster  after  it  has  been 
picked  to  pieces  in  glycerine. 

Returning  to  the  transverse  stripes  in  vertebrates,  the  striiB 
are  very  near  together  in  the  frog,  and  thus  this  useful  animal 
is  not  specially  desirable.  The  muscle  of  the  rabbit  is  mnch 
better,  and  human  muscle  is,  perhaps,  better  still.  The  mascle 
of  the  human  embryo  in  the  last  months  of  pregnancy  is  par- 
ticularly good.  A  very  high  power  will  often  show  the  narrow 
black  line  in  the  midst  of  the  while  band.  Sometimes  one  edge 
of  each  black  stripe  will  be  very  sharply  marked  against  the 
glaring  white,  while  the  other  side  will  present  a  less  marked 
contrast.  If  the  stage  of  the  microscope  admits  of  rotation,'  in- 
Btructive  effects  can  also  be  obtained.  As  the  field  turns  round, 
the  brightness  at  the  sharp  border  of  the  black  stripe  gradually 
decreases,  to  return  on  the  other  side.  Again,  this  change  may 
not  occur.  Sometimes,  when  the  upper  edge  of  the  fibre  is  pre- 
cisely in  focus,  the  black  and  white  stripes  may  be  made  to  ap- 
parently exchange  places,  if  the  lens  is  slightly  depressed.  This 
is  probably  to  be  accounted  for  as  follows:  First,  we  may  for 
the  present  assume  that  the  black  and  while  bands  are  caused 
by  disks  of  different  nature.  Take  a  series  of  such  disks  and 
Imagine  them  somewhat  inclined  to  one  side,  like  a  roll  ot 
coins  on  their  edges  leaning  against  a  support.  A  vertical  Una, 
representing  the  line  of  vision,  that  passes  through  ablackdiA 
at  the  npper  border  of  the  roll  will  strike  a  light  one  at  a 
deeper  level.  A  peculiar  effect  may  be  obtained  by  removing 
the  diaphragm  and  employing  very  oblique  light.     The  black 


'  Tbe  fact  that  moacls  reiaoved  riom  the  bodr  oaa  b*  Mdnead  to  fli 
prore  that  tbeae  nre  pm-eiiiiting  elemcDla. 

'  It  is  to  b«  regretted  that  thU  iDOvemeDt  is  not  in 
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band  then  is  orten  replaced  by  two  narrow  black  lines  with  a 
ligUt  space  betwwn  tUera.  This  is  more  frequently  observed 
wlieo  the  rays  strike  the  fibre  longitudinally. 

The  fibres  of  invertebrates,    though  on  the  same  plan  aa 

those  of  higher  animals,  are  better  fitted  for  study,  because  the 

l-tlements  are  farther  apart,  and  because  the  phenomena  of  coq- 

rmcciou  may,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  be  observed  under  the 

l&ioroscope. 

The  muscles  from  the  thorax  and  legs  of  large  flies  are  very 
Igood.     Merkel  recommends  tliat  they  be  examined  in  fresh  al- 
Itnmen  from  the  egg,  in  which  they  will  continue  to  contract. 
I  Tile  fibre  ia  crossed  by  narrow  black  stripes  which,  be  it  re- 
I  Bembered  once  for  all,  correspond  to  the  black  stripes  of  ver- 
tebrate muscle.     On  each  side  of  these  stripes  there  is  a  bright, 
glittering  border,  which  gradually  shades  oflE  into  a  dull  band, 
luidwuy  between  the  two  stripes.    The  substance  between  tha 
black  stripes  is  alt  of  one  nature,  the  difference  between  its 
middle  and  end  portions  bein;:;  an 
ojilical  effect.    The  dull  band  corre-      "" 
8[i(mds  to  the  fine  line  which  high 
powers  reveal  in  vertebrate  muscle. 
Iw  greater  breadth  is  due  to   the 
greater  distance  of  the  black  stripes. 
Fibres  from  the  legs  and  wings 
ol  Ihe  lai;ge  water-beetles  (Hydro- 
philns  and  Bytiscus)  are  admirable 
objects.     Scliafer's  valuable  obser- 
ntiODfl  were  made  on  those  of  the 
1  l«s.    He  found  the  black  stripe  to 
I  CODsist  of  a  double  row  of  highly 
I  Kinicting  grannlea,  which  were  the 
eiwla  of  dumb-bells  embedded  in  the 
wntractUe  substance.    These  struc- 
toruH  are  arranged  side  by  side,  the 

sdjawnt  ends  of  the  dumb-bells  forming  tbe  stripe,  while  the 
Imtulles  constitute  the  slight  longitudinal  striations.  (See  Fig. 
^■)  Tlie  bright  borders  are  due  to  the  refraction  of  light  from 
'W  spherical  heads  of  the  dumb-bells.  It  ia  clear  tlmt  tliey 
iDiist  cause  a  greater  amount  of  rays  to  pass  through  the  sub- 
Uaii(<«  directly  beside  them  than  go  through  the  subslnnce 
I  nidvuy  between  them,  which  latter  appears  dark  in  conso' 


wte  of  lun  wi 
II.  .Igtl  luinil  i  i,  brtftit  (Ma    ■ 
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qnence.  Some  years  before  Sclmfer's  theory  was  advanced 
Heppner  had  shown  that  the  bright  borders  of  the  black  stripe 
must  be  due  to  the  rellection  of  rays  through  them  from  the 
aurfftce  of  the  stripe.  The  phenomena  observed  on  rotating 
the  stage  of  the  microscope  are  in  accoidance  with  this  theory. 
There  are,  no  doubt,  some  apparent  exceptions,  but  these  lose 
their  weight  when  we  consider  how  many  elements  there  are 
that  complicate  the  problem.  If,  for  instance,  as  is  often  the 
case,  the  disks  do  not  present  their  edges  qnite  evenly  to 
the  eye  of  the  observer,  but  are  somewhat  inclined,  like  the 
roll  of  coins  above  mentioned,  the  conditions  are  at  once 
changed.  Again,  light  thrown  up  vertically  throngh  a  small 
diaphragm  must  produce  different  effects  on  the  object  from 
light  striking  it  very  obliquely. 

Some  years  ago  the  writer  was  fortunate  enough  to  discover 
an  excellent  object  for  the  study  of  living  muscular  fibre  in  the 
detached  legs  of  the  Gyrinus.  This  is  a  small  beetle,  known 
in  the  country  as  tlie  "  lucky  bug,"  which  describes  most  ec- 
centric figures  on  the  surface  of  ponds,  A  leg  should  be  cut 
off  close  to  the  body,  and  examined  in  a  drop  of  water  under  a 
very  thin  covering  glass.  The  shell  is  transparent,  and  as  the 
muscles  are  undisturbed,  except  in  the  segment  cut  in  remov- 
ing the  leg,  they  are  in  a  perfectly  normal  condition,  lacking 
only  their  vascular  and  nervous  supply.  They  will  frequently 
contract  for  more  than  an  hour,  if  the  covering  glass  be  lightly 
tapjied  occasionally.  The  part  of  the  leg  known  as  the  tibia, 
which  is  easily  recognized  by  a  large  Y-shaped  air-tube,  has 
the  thinnest  shell,  and  is  usually  the  best  place  for  study, 
though  occasionally  better  views  are  obtained  in  the  two  parta 
next  above  it,  in  which  it  is  easier  to  find  a  single  layer  of  fibres. 
The  leg  is  very  apt  to  flex  itself  between  the  femur  and  tibia, 
thus  obscuring  one  of  the  best  places.  If  necessary,  this  can 
be  prevented  by  putting  a  thin  piece  of  paper  against  the  inner 
side  of  the  leg.  The  anterior  pair  of  legs,  which  project  for- 
ward, are  made  on  another  plan,  and  are  less  deetmble.  A 
very  high  power  is  necessary,  as,  for  instance,  Hartnack's  10 
immersion  lens.  Much  practice  also  is  needed  to  follow  the 
steps  of  contraction,  and  indeed  this  can  be  done  only  when  it 
has  become  very  slow. 

The  fibre,  when  at  rest  and  moderately  stretched,  appears 
to  be  a  cylinder  with  straight  edges,  and  comiK)sed  of  a  semi- 
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fluid,  transparent  ground-substance.     This  is  crossed  by  tU« 

black  stripes  with  shining  borders,  such  as  have  been  described. 

~'he  black  stripe  usually  appears 

:nular,  and  may  be  divided  into 

upanillel  rows  of  granules.  Sonie- 

iue3  the  two  bordei-s  are  equally 

'ight ;  sometimes  one  much  out- 
ines  the  other.  Some  fibres  are 
ioiind  which,  not  being  subjected 
to  any  tension,  are  much  more 
drawn  together.  The  black  bands 
are,  perhaps,  only  half  so  far  apart 
as  in  the  case  just  described.  They 
are  never  divided  into  two,  and 
though  some  appear  granular, 
others  are  homogeneous.  The  edges 
of  the  fibre  are  no  longer  straight, 

ut  slightly  scalloped,    the  centre 

!  each  projection  being  midway 

stween   the    black    stripes.      (See 

ig.  55.) 
When  active  contraction  takes 

lace,  the  whole  fibre  is  involved, 

ad  presents  nothing  but  a  series 

f  transverse  black  and  white  bands 

ith  scalloped  edges.    To  study  the 

iccessive  stages  of  contraction  we 

lUst  wait  until  it  is  feeble  and  in- 

Dlves  but  a  small  part  of  the  fibre. 

t  runs  like  a  wave  from  one  end  of 

le  fibre  to  the  other,  pauses  a  mo- 

lent,  and  then  runs  back  again, 

id  sometimes  starts  anew,  but  with 

[miuished  force.     It  is  hard  to  fol- 

ixr  Ihe  steps,  for  the  elements  are 

langiug  their  shape  and  position 

[  the  same  time  ;  the  black  stripes 

•come  broader,  less  granular,  and 

ich  rnns  toward  its  neighbor  in 

le  direction  of  the  wave  ;  the  gray  band  disappears,  and  the 

Ige  of  the  fibre  bulges.     As  the  elements  in  front  of  the 
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wava  enter  into  tlie  contracted  condition,  tbose  behind  a* 
aume  tlieir  normal  state  at  firat,  but  do  not  retain  it,  for  they 
are  immediately  subject  to  a  severe  etretching  by  the  couraa 
of  the  wa?e,  and  present  new  and  very  instructive  appear- 
ances. The  fibre  becomes  mach  narrower,  the  black  stripes 
are  resolved  into  two  rows  of  granules  soma 
^^^^  distance  apart.      The    whole  sabstance  of  tb« 

^^1^^^        fibre  is  lighter  than  in    the   other  conditions, 
'  ^H^^k      and  though  the  bright  borders  of  tlie  stripes 
V^^^B     are  still  there,  they  are  much  less  glaring,  and 
^H^^H    present  less  contrast  with  the  intermediate  por- 

■  W^M    tlon. 

■  ^B^B  In  some  of  these  fibres  an  indistinct  lon^- 
|V       ^m^B      tndinal  strlation  is  seen,  but  the  writer  is  not 

^^F  satisfied  that  it  is  in  the  substance  of  the  fibre. 
TiQ  B«.-Tni*  Transverse  sections  of  rauacle  Jiave  been  ap* 
W'*°^^«'^Iw!  pealed  to  for  elucidation  of  the  structure  of  the 
fSj."'"''^"*"™"'  fibre,  Cohnheim  showed  a  network  of  whitish 
lines  surrounding  small,  dull-colored  polygons 
on  cross-cuts  of  frozen  muscle  (Pig.  66).  The  m'uscles  of  tlio 
crab  are  said  to  show  this  particularly  well.  SchJifer  found 
in  the  muscles  of  the  water-beetle  the  appearance  of  grannies 
on  a  clear  ground.  A  similar  appearance  is  seen  in  the  fibre* 
of  vertebrates.  The  writer  has  observed  in  the  cross-section  o£ 
fibres  from  the  tongue  of  the  mocassin  snake,  gi-anules  which 
presented,  at  least,  the  suggestion  of  bright  points  in  their  cen- 
tre. In  some  fibres  these  were  collected  into  groups,  separated 
by  clear  spaces. 

Cohnheim's  areas  cannot  be  considered  equivalent  to  fibril' 
Iffi,  but  rather,  as  Kolliker  claims,  to  bundles  of  them,  bui> 
posing  always,  we  would  add,  that  fibrillie  exist  at  all.  It  is 
pointed  out  in  the  account  of  the  transverse  strix  that  Ches9 
are  often  interrupted,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  may  ba 
due  to  the  limits  of  the  muscle-columns.  Of  course,  we  must 
assume  that  there  are  many  more  columns  than  would  be  in- 
ferred from  these  interruptions  ;  for  if  the  transverse  stripes  of 
two  neighboring  columns  exactly  correspond,  no  break  will 
appear. 

Nude!  and  mn^cle-corpuscles. — In  mammalian  ni  uscle  acetio 
acid  demonstrates  a  number  of  oval  nuclei  wliich  may  contain 
one  or  more  nucleoli.     Their  long  axis  runs  in  the  same  direc- 
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tion  as  that  of  the  fibre.  A  small  amount  of  granular  matter 
may  be  seen  at  their  extremities.  Cross  cuts  of  fibres  show 
that,  with  possibly  some  exceptions,  they  lie  directly  beneath 
the  sarcolemma.  In  the  frog,  and  in  many  invertebrates,  as  the 
beetles,  they  lie  in  the  substance  of  the  fibre,  and,  especially 
in  the  latter  class  of  animals,  are  surrounded  by  a  mass  of 
granular  protoplasm.  Weber  denies  that  in  the  adult  frog 
they  are  surrounded  by  this  mass. 

Conclusions. — ^From  what  precedes,  it  seems  demonstrated 
that  striped  muscular  fibre  consists  of  a  transparent,  semifluid 
/ground-substance,  which  is  the  contractile  element.  At  certain 
intervals  a  double  layer  of  minute  granules  or  spherules  is 
placed,  which  practically  forms  a  transverse  disk.  The  refrac- 
tion of  the  light  causes  the  substance  bordering  this  disk  to 
appear  brighter  than  the  intermediate  portion,  which  is  only 
occasionally  seen  in  mammalian  muscle  as  an  indistinct  and 
usually  a  broken  line,  because  the  black  stripes  are  so  near  to- 
gether that  the  bright  borders  of  two  neighboring  ones  coalesce. 
In  invertebrates,  as  beetles,  for  instance,  they  are  so  far  apart 
that  the  dim  stripe  is  proportionally  broad,  but  it  necessarily 
disappears  when  by  contraction  the  black  stripes  are  brought 
nearer  together.  Variations  in  the  direction  of  the  light,  or 
any  obliquity  of  the  disks,  will  cause  peculiar  effects,  well- 
nigh  defying  analysis.  The  writer' s  views  coincide,  in  the  main,  \ 
with  Schafer's,  except  that  he  cannot  accept  the  ^^  handles  "  of  \J 
the  latter's  dumb-bell-shaped  structures.  As  the  writer  has 
stated  in  another  paper,  muscles  in  the  leg  of  the  Gyrinus 
which  have  been  exhausted  by  electricity  show  the  stripes  very 
indistinctly,  and  contain  a  number  of  stray  granules.  Klein 
has  pointed  out  that  if  fresh  muscular  fibre  of  the  frog  is 
teased  out  in  salt  solution,  when  a  break  of  the  substance  oc- 
curs inside  the  sarcolemma,  ^^  inside  this  tube  a  greater  or  less 
number  of  granules  are  observed  in  active  molecular  move- 
ment." These  observations  appear  to  confirm  the  views  given 
above. 

A  good  deal  has  been  written  about  the  effect  of  polarized 
light  on  muscular  fibre,  and  very  different  results  have  been 
reached.  Ranvier  thinks  it  of  no  value  in  the  discussion,  be- 
*  cause  the  same  substance  may  be  either  doubly  or  singly  re- 
fracting, according  to  the  pressure  to  which  it  is  subjected. 
This  is  certainly  a  strong  argument  against  its  value,  espe- 
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cially  in  view  of  the  discrepancy  of  the  observations  made 
with  it. 

Each  fibre  is,  moreover,  divided  longitndinaUy  into  a  vary- 
ing number  of  what  are  called  musclo-coluraiis,  held  together 
probably  by  a  delicate  cement.  Between  these  are  lodged  tlia- 
mascle-corpuacles  in  the  lower  forms  of  anlDials.  In  oppositioa 
to  most  authorities,  the  writer  is  inclined  to  question  the  esist- 
.ence  of  iibrillie  in  the  living  muscle,  at  all  events,  as  essential 
parts  of  its  structure.  The  granular  appearance  of  cross  sec- 
tions is  in  accord  with  the  views  given  above,  and  does  not 
necessarily  imply  the  presence  of  fibrillte. 

Peculiarities  of  voluntary  muscles  of  different  functiojis. 
— Ranvier  was  the  first  to  discover  a  physiological  and  struc- 
tural difference  in  the  red  and  white  muscles  of  the  i-abbit's 
leg  and  in  some  other  animals  where  both  kinds  exist.  He 
found  tliat  the  semi  ten  din  os  us  of  the  rabbit,  a  red  muscle,  if 
acted  on  by  an  induction  current,  gradually  contracted  till  it 
became  tetanized,  and  remained  so  until  the  current  was 
slopped,  when  it  gradually  relaxed.  White  muscles,  on  tha 
other  hand,  when  treated  in  the  same  way,  contracted  sud- 
denly, and  continued  to  give  jerks  corresponding  to  the  inter- 
ruptions of  the  current  as  long  as  it  was  continued.  With  it8 
cessation  the  muscle  instantly  returned  to  its  original  length. 
From  this  he  concludes  that  the  wliite  muscles  are  those  of 
sadden  action,  while  the  red  ones  serve  to  regulate  power  and 
to  maintain  equilibrium.  As  to  structure,  he  found  out  that 
the  white  muscles  had  a  very  distinct  transverse  striation,  and 
a  very  faint  longitudinal  one,  while  in  the  red  the  longitudinal 
lines  were  very  marked,  interrupting  the  cross  ones  at  roaoy 
points,  and  giving  the  fibre  a  granular  appearance.  The  nu- 
clei were  much  more  numerous  in  the  red  fibres,  and,  instead 
of  being  flattened  and  situated  just  beneath  the  sarcolemma,  as 
in  the  white,  were  oval  and  projected  into  the  fibre,  some  even 
lying  in  its  interior. 

Ranvier  showed  later  that  the  vascular  supply  of  the  red 
muscles  differed  from  the  usual  arrangement,  which  consists 
simply  in  elongated  meshes  of  capillaries  in  the  main  parallel 
with  the  fibres.  In  red  muscle,  not  only  were  the  minute  ves- 
sels more  numerous,  but  the  longitudinal  capillaries  were  more 
varicose,  the  meshes  nearly  as  broad  as  long,  and  the  transverse 
vessels,  both  of  the  capillaries  and  small  veins,  presented  fusi- 
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form  dilatations,  the  object  being,  aa  he  polata  out,  to  keep  the 
muscle  supplied  with  oxygen  during  its  long-continued  con- 
traction, which  must  interrupt  the  circulation. 

£.  Meyer  has  since  shown  that  Ranrier  was  over-hasty  in 
his  generalization.  What  is  true  of  the  semitendinosas  of  the 
rabbit  is  not  necessarily  true  of  other  red  muscles. 

The  writer  is  able  to  confirm  this  statement.  As  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  semitendinosus  and  white  muscle,  he  is  in- 
clined to  admit  the  greater  number  of  nuclei  of  the  former,  but 
the  difference  in  the  stripes  did  not  seem  to  him  conclusive. 
The  peculiarity,  however,  of  the  minute  blood-vessels  of  the 
Bemitendinosos  is  very  striking  ;  but  in  another  red  muscle  of 
the  rabbit's  thigh  he  did  not  find  the  same  arrangement.  The 
richness  of  the  capillary  network  varies  greatly  in  different 
muscles  of  the  same  animal.  Future  investigations  will,  per- 
haps, show  that  modifications  in  the  arrangement  of  the  minute 
blood-vessels  correspond  with  the 
function  of  the  muscle. 

The  termination  of  muscle  in  ten- 
don.— This  occurs  in  several  ways. 
Sometimes  the  fibre  divides  again  and 
again,  ending  in  small  bundles  of 
fibrillffi  which  have  lost  all  muscular 
characteristics.  Again,  instead  of 
spreading  out,  a  fibre  may  become 
jwinted,  and  the  enveloping  sarco- 
lemma,  reinforced  with  more  or  less 
fibrous  tissue,  mns  on  as  a  delicate 
tendon.  Both  these  modes  of  end- 
ing caa  be  seen  in  the  tongue.'  The 
cases  in  which  a  fibre  loses  its  stria- 
tion,  and  is  apparently  continued  as 

.,  *  1  .       .  1  tmcuob.     LfB  »« nanL  tarn  iimiu  of  vam 

a  tendon  of   about    the  same  size,     aqwu  nii.  vtui  uwir  dbcm  ■»  «. 
present  greater  difficulties.    By  sep-    AiutaekH^^-tMd.  i.xnM. 
arating  the  fibres  of  a  fn^  killed 

by  immersion  in  hot  water,  Ranvier  has  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating that  the  sarcotemma  incloses  the  tendinous  end  of  the 
fibre.  The  whole  subject,  however,  of  the  ending  of  the  fibres 
is  not  exhausted. 

'  Thin  Mctioia  of  the  hBidened  tongne  of  >  aoull  aiilnulsra  to  b«  r«eon)iiteadad, 
not  only  for  tlwitady  of  IUb  point,  but  foe  that  oC  Miiped  muada  infeoeial. 
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The  muscvlar  fibre  qf  the  Aeart— This  is  trandtioual  in 
structure  between  the  voluntaiy  and  the  involuntary.  Thtj 
fibres  of  the  heart  of  the  frog  resemble  chiefly  the  latter,  being 
made  of  elongated,  narrow,  nucleated  cells,  which  differ  from 
it  only  in  being  transversely  striped.  In  the  mammalia  the 
fibres  are  broader  and  composed  of  nucleated  cells  placed  end 
to  end.  These  cells  frequently  give  dS.  lateral  processes  which 
support  others,  thus  forming  a  network  of  fibres.  The  cells 
have  both  a  longitudinal  and  a  transverse  series  of  stripes^ 
but  the  latter  are  not  so  clear  as  in  well-marked  voluntary 
muscle. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  BLOOD-YESSELS. 

Bt  BDHXJKD  C.  WENBT,  M.D., 
Curator  of  di.  Franois*  Hospital,  New  York  CHj,  eta 

In  man,  a  closed  circuit  of  branching  tubes,  which  proceed 
from  a  central  organ,  the  heart,  and,  ramifying  throughout  the 
body,  return  the  blood  to  this  central  organ,  constitutes  the 
blood-vascular  system,  as  it  has  been  named. 

Of  these  vessels  we  recognize  three  different  kinds :  arteries, 
capillaries,  and  veins.  The  arteries  convey  the  blood  to  the 
various  capillary  districts,  whence  it  is  again  collected  and  car- 
ried back  to  the  heart  by  the  veins. 

The  arteries,  highly  elastic  throughout,  are*  composed  of 
three  superimposed  layers  or  tunics.  The  veins,  less  elastic, 
and  consequently  more  flaccid  and  compressible,  likewise  con- 
sist of  three  coats  or  tunics.  In  both  sets  of  vessels  these 
coats  have  received  the  names  of  intima  for  the  inner,  media 
for  the  middle^  and  adventitia  for  the  external  layer.  The 
capillaries,  intervening  between  the  two,  form  minute  branch- 
ing tubules,  which  generally  have  but  a  single  exceedingly 
thin  and  permeable  membrane  as  the  sole  constituent  of  their 
walls. 

Of  course,  all  these  vessels  merge  into  one  another,  so  that 
a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  nowhere  be  drawn ;  but  in 
their  typical  forms  they  present  clearly  defined  structural  dif- 
ferences, necessitating  a  separate  description  of  them.  We 
begin  with  the  simplest  and  yet  most  important  class : 

The  capiUary  blood-vessels. — They  are  composed,  as  we 
have  already  said,  of  a  single  layer  of  cells,  arranged  in  tubu- 
lar form,  and  containing  nuclei.  These  corpuscles  are  di- 
rectly continuous,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  inner  coat  of 
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the  terminal  axteries,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the  intima  of  the 
veins,  hence  also  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart.  They 
are  called  endothelial  and  since  they  constitute  the  only  struc- 
tural elements  which  enter  into  the  composition  of  all  blood- 
vessels, we  will  first  consider  them  and  their  relations  to  these 

vessels. 

The  vascular  endothelium. — Histologists  understand  by 
the  term  endothelium  a  thin  layer  of  flattened  cells  lining  the 
free  surface  of  various  membranes,  canals,  sheaths,  and  cavi- 
ties, all  belonging  to  the  serous  type.  Epithelium^  on  the 
other  hand,  is  found  covering  the  skin  and  mucous  surfaces. 
All  endothelia,  in  common  with  the  blood,  the  blood-vessels, 
and  connective  tissues,  are  derived  from  the  mesoblastj  or  mid- 
dle of  the  three  fundamental  layers  of  the  embryo.  The  epi- 
thelia,  it  will  be  remembered,  originate  in  the  two  other  layers, 
called  epiblast  and  hypoblast^  respectively — the  former  being 
the  superior  and  the  latter  the  inferior  layer  of  the  embryo. 

In  adult  human  subjects  the  vascular  endothelia  are  made 
up  of  thin,  polygonal,  sometimes  irregularly  pentagonal,  flat- 
tened cell-plates.  Most  of  the  elements  are  furnished  with  a 
rounded  or  ovoid  nucleus,  of  central  or  more  or  less  peripheral 
location  (Fig.  58).  Some  have  two  nuclei.  In  general,  the  cells 
are  somewhat  elongated  in  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  ves- 
sel to  which  they  belong.  They  also  grow  slightly  narrower  as 
the  calibre  of  the  vessel  decreases.  Their  borders  are  serrated 
or  scalloped,  and  dove-tailed  into  one  another.  An  albuminoid 
substance,  ordinarily  invisible,  cements  their  adjoining  edges. 
This  substance  has  the  peculiar  property  of  eflfecting  an  ener- 
getic reduction  of  silver  nitrate.  Hence,  by  proper  manage- 
ment, the  outlines  of  each  individual  cell  may  be  made  visible 
as  a  black  zigzag  surrounding  a  nucleus.  Every  cell  represents 
a  plate-like  expanse  of  modified  protoplasm.  Remnants  of  this 
original  substance  may  be  seen  to  surround  the  nuclei  of  young 
vessels,  where  they  appear  in  the  shape  of  varying  quantities 
of  distinctly  granular  matter.  Klein  has  described  an  intra- 
cellular  network^  formed  by  plexuses  of  minute  fibrils,  and 
associated  with  a  second  denser  reticulum  within  the  nucleus, 
called  the  irdranudear  network.  Whatever  interpretation  we 
choose  to  give  these  minute  structures,  the  fact  of  their  exist- 
ence is  indisputable.  In  man,  however,  their  presence  is  not 
as  readily  demonstrable  as  in  animals. 
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An  isolated  endothelial  cell,  when  tilted  np  on  ita  edge,  pre- 
sents the  appearance  of  a  Btra%ht  or  curred  double  contoor, 
with  a  centra  thickening  oorreaponding  to  its  nocleaa.  Viewed 
en  face,  we  observe  the  bIquous  oatline  and  the  central  or  ec- 
centric nacleoa,  with  its  Borroonding  grannies  of  protopl^on. 
The  shape  and  contour  of  endothelial  cells  are  sabjecC  to  con- 


siderable variations  in  the  different  vascnlar  districts.  Sach 
differences  also  occur  in  the  same  district,  with  the  varying  de- 
gree of  expansion  or  contraction  of  the  particnlar  vessel  under 
observation. 

.  The  capillaries  proper. — In  point  of  wideness  of  diatribn- 
tion,  this  variety  of  blood-vessels  greatly  exceeds  all  others. 
Indeed,  the  capillaries  occnpy  a  rank,  in  this  respect,  second 
only  to  the  connective- tissue  gronp  of  histological  struo- 
tnres.  As  regards  importance  to  the  economy,  it  will  only  be 
necessary  to  advert  to  the  vital  processes  of  nutrition,  secre- 
tion, respiration,  and  excretion,  to  recall  the  quality  and 
extent  of  their  physiological  usefulness.     Throughout  the 
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body  "  capillary  plexuses  are  interposed  between  arteries  and 
veins,  which  constitute  a  series  of  conveying  and  returning 
tubes.  Thereby  the  direct  continuity  of  these  blood-channels 
is  established. 

It  is  in  these  intermediate  territories,  and  in  them  only,  that 
the  blood  serves  its  true  function  of  giving  and  taking.  Tine 
markets  of  exchange,  then,  these  capillary  districts,  where  the 
system  is  supplied  with  new  material,  and  in 
return  gets  rid  of  useless  or  even  deleterious 
by-products  of  tissue-life.  Hence,  the  para- 
mount importance  of  these  vessels  in  the 
maintenance  of  life  and  health.  Hence,  also, 
the  direct  practical  utility  of  knowing  their 
minute  anatomy  and  physiological  dignity. 
Every  practitioner  of  medicine  will  see  the 
important  relation  this  branch  of  histology 
holds  to  pathology,  and  therefore  to  thera- 
peutics. At  the  same  time  we  should  not 
forget  that  the  role  played  by  the  capillaries 
in  the  system  is  normally  due  to  the  inherent 
mechanical  and  physical  properties  of  a  fine- 
ly elastic  animal  membrane,  rather  than  to 
any  specific  action  of  their  cellular  constitu- 
ents. 

Robin,  following  Henle's  example,  dis- 
tinguishes several  varieties  of  these  vessels.  It 
seems  to  me  proper  to  limit  the  term  capil- 
laries to  those  minute  tubules  which  are 
entirely  devoid  of  muscular  elements.  This 
corresponds  to  the  classification  adopted  by 
Virchow,  KoUiker,  Eberth,  Ranvier,  Frey, 
and  others.  It  is  the  one  therefore  that  has 
generally  been  accepted,  and  is  both  simple 
and  logical. 

The  diameter  of  these  tubules  varies  from 
0.0046  to  0.0116  mm.  Their  structure  is  readily  understood. 
Examined  in  the  living  animal  with  a  high  power,  we  see  mere- 
ly a  delicate,  hyaline,  double-contoured  membrane,  having  an 

'  Hojrer  has  shown  that  a  direct  oommtinication  of  Arterioles  with  Tennles  occars 
normaUy  in  the  tips  of  the  Ungen,  the  matrix  of  the  nails,  the  tip  of  the  nose,  and 
mriooa  other  parts. 
10 


/ 


Fio.  60.— A  rather  Unn 
ospiUary  from  the  hyaloid 
of  the  frog,  prewcnting  « 
membrmom  and  nocJcated 
tnnloa  adTaotitift.  Eberth. 
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average  tliicknesa  of  1  to  2  micTO-millimetres  (0.001— O.002 
mm.)-  This  membrane  forms  a  tobale,  the  parietes  of  which 
are  stadded  at  intervals  with  roanded  or  oval  nuclei,  oft^ 
containiug  one  or  more  bright  nncleoli.  When  oval,  these  nu- 
clei have  tlieir  long  axis  parallel  with  the  direction  of  the  ves- 
sel. Their  average  size  is  0.0056  to  0.0074  mm.  They  poasesa 
the  property  of  eagerly  imbibing  moat  of  the  staining  fluids 
employed  in  histology,  and  of  resisting  the  action  of  dilate 
acids,  alkalies,  and  other  reagents.     (See  Fig.  59.) 

Besides  nuclei,  the  capillary  wall  contains  at  varions  points 
peculiar  granules,  which  indicate  its  protoplasmic  nature.  In 
addition,  Strieker  and  Eberth  have  described  lateral  processes 
and  pointed  prolongations  jutting  out  from  the  parietea  of  the 


capillary  tnbes.  In  growing  tissue  these  are  readily  demonstrar 
ble,  often  forming  thread-like  connecting  bridges  between  neigh- 
boring vessels ;  at  a  later  period  they  are  hollowed  out  into 
true  capillaries.  The  shorter  sprouts  are  also  protoplasmic 
buds,  capable  of  further  development  into  similar  vessels.  (See 
Fig.  61.)  By  employing  weak  solutions  of  silver  nitrate,  the 
capillary-wall  may  be  shown  to  consist  of  variously  shaped 
areas,  each  one  corresponding  to  a  nucleated  cell.  They  are 
the  endothelia,  and  represent,  as  already  stated,  the  sole  essen- 
tial constituents  of  all  capillaries.  Their  form  varies  with  the 
calibre  of  the  vessel,  the  smaller  capillaries  being  composed  of 
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corpuscles  which  are  comparatively  narrow,  the  larger  vessels 
having  broader  cells.  In  man  they  have  an  average  length  of 
0l0756 — 0.0977  mm.,  and  an  average  breadth  of  0.01 — 0.06  mm. 
The  intercellalar  boundaries,  brought  out  as  dark  lines  by 
means  of  the  silver  salt,  frequently  exhibit  little  nodular  swell- 
ings.    (See  Fig.  58.) 

In  addition  to  the  ordinary  endothelia,  we  find  smaller 
areas,  generally  without  nuclei ;  they  have  rounded  or  some- 
what dentate  contours, 
and  are  interposed  be- 
tween the  other  cells. 
Eberth  believes  that 
some  of  these  intercdlr 
cUed  areas^  as  Auerbach 
has  called  them,  proba- 
bly correspond  to  por- 
tions of  strangulated  vas- 
cular cells.  It  is  more 
logical  to  regard  them  as 
the  remnants  of  an  in- 
complete endothelial  des- 
quamation, a  process 
which  is  of  physiologi- 
cal occurrence  through- 
out the  blood-vessels. 
These  remaining  bits  are 
finally  destined  to  be- 
come quite  detached 
from  the  vascular  wall,  and  are  then  swept  away  by  the  rush 
and  flow  of  the  blood-current.  The  detached  portions  of  such 
endothelia  and  their  nuclei  appear  as  free  granules  in  the  blood, 
where  they  have  puzzled  many  observers,  and  have  been  vari- 
ously called  microcytes,  hamatoblcists^  etc.  From  this  descrip- 
tion it  is  plain  that  Cohnheim's  view,  that  these  spaces  are 
openings  or  stomata,  is  not  sustained.  True,  we  find  in  serous 
membranes  of  certain  animals  real  openings,  but  these  always 
apx)ear  of  rounded  shape,  and  are,  to  say  the  least,  not  com- 
monly observed  in  human  blood-vessels.  This  statement  of 
the  case  does  not  militate  against  Cohnheim's  well-known 
views  that  the  corpuscles  emigrate  through  the  vessels,  for, 
remembeHng  the  protoplasmic  nature  of  the  endothelial  tubes, 


Pm.  61. — A,A,  atellate  ooonectlTe-dmoe  cells  oonnected  by 
B,B.  ddicate  protoplMinic  threads  to  C,C,  spronu  of  endotlie- 
lUl  tabes ;  D,  proCopUMm  otmnectiiig  two  oipUlaries ;  B,  no- 
deos  Imbedded  in  s  primitive  sproat  of  profcoplssro.  baddiof^ 
from  wan  of  osiiiUsry.    Specimen  prepared  bj  sUrer  nitrate. 
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we  can  readily  account  for  the  phenomena  in  question.  The 
capillary -wall  is  elastic,  extremely  thin,  and  permeable.  By 
virtue  of  these  qualities,  it  may  allow  the  passage  of  a  len- 
cocyte  or  colored  globule  through  its  substance  without  suf- 
fering a  permanent  breach  of  continuity. 

The  writer'sTiewBonendothelialdeaq'aainationftaanoFmblprooeflBDf  phjsi- 
ologicaJ  import  1Q&7  strike  the  reader  as  iQaofficiantl;  sabatontiaited  bj  known 
bete,  fiat  when  we  remember  that  similar  procesaes  have  been  octnaJl;  ob- 
served taking  place  under  the  microscope,  all  doubts  aa  to  the  probBbilitj  o£ 
this  endothelial  desquumatioa  akould  vanish.  The  author  refers  to  the  recent 
obserrationH  of  Altmann  {Arch./,  mikros.  Anal.,  Vol.  XVI.,  p.  111).  This  his- 
tologist  investigated  the  changea  which  take  place  iu  the  serous  epithelium 
(i.e.,  endothelium)  of  the  exposed  frog's  mesentery.  Multiple  swellings  of  the 
endothelia  were  aeen  to  occur  ;  then  portions  of  these  cells  would  become  de- 
tached. Such  detached  bits  were  found  to  resemble  in  their  appearance  ordi- 
nary leucocytes.  But,  in  spite  of  this  apparent  breaking  up  of  the  endo- 
theha  into  these  nucleated  corpuscles,  they  often  retained  their  individually 
unaltered.  The  production  of  bodies  resembling  leucocytes  from  endothelia 
has,  therefore,  l)een  actually  observed  in  connection  with  serous  membranea, 
and  vascular  desquamation  is  essentially  the  same  process. 

The  capillary  blood-vessels  occupy  the  interstitial  connec- 
tive tissue  of  organs,  without  entering  their  parenchyma  proper. 
Cartilage,  the  teeth,  the  hairs  and  uails,  the  cornea,  and  cer- 
tain stractures  of  the  nervous  system  and  organs  of  special 
sense  are  devoid  of  capillary  supply. 

Most  of  the  larger  tubes  are  invested  by  a  delicate,  exter- 
nal, sheath-like  structure,  called  the  capilJari/  adventitia  or 
tascular  perithelium.  It  is  composed  of  a  rather  close  net- 
work of  delicate  connective- tissue  fibrils.  Prolongations  of  pe^ 
culiar  stellate  cells,  which  clasp  the  capillary-tube,  may  some- 
times be  seen  to  join  these  fibrils.  {Fig.  62.)  Snch  branching 
cells  are  also  encountered  at  some  distance  from  the  capillaries. 
They  show  delicate  processes,  which  may  anastomose  with  the 
offshoots  of  the  adventitial  corpuscles,  In  other  places  we 
only  find  external  plates  of  connective-tissue  cells  (Krause's  ino- 
blasts),  which  have  become  more  or  less  fused  with  the  capil- 
Jary-wall,  In  many  instances  tUe  perithelium  is  inseparable 
from  the  connective-tissue  stroma  surrounding  the  vessel. 

In  reference  to  the  manner  of  anastomosis,  the  forms  and 
modes  of  ramification  of  different  nt-tworks  vary  with  the  dif- 
ferent tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.     Hence,  a  Simple  in- 
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spection  of  capillary  reticala  will  generally  enable  us  to  decide 
the  nature  of  the  tissue  or  organ  in  question.  From  a  physio- 
logical point  of  view,  we  recognize  a  causal  relation  between 
high  capillary  development  and  great  functional  activity. 
Therefore,  the  abundance  of  capillaries  will  determine  the 
physiological  importance  of  an  organ. 

The  chief  forms  of  ramification  may  be  grouped  as  follows : 
1.  Loops  (a),  simple  or  compound;  e.g.^  the  skin  and  the  hard 


Fi«.  8Sl— CapIllarlM  from  the  hyaloid  membrane  of  the  frog :  a,a,  oapillary-wall ;  ft,b,  nuclei  of  the 
Mme ;  c,e.  cellii  of  the  tunica  adventltia ;  <f,d,  prooeeiee  of  these  cells  clasping  the  capillary-wall ;  «,  stel- 
late c^  anastomosing  with  the  cell«  of  the  tonica  adventitia.    Bberth. 

palate  ;  (6)  reticulated  (the  intestinal  villi).  2.  Tufts  (the  kid- 
ney). 3.  Irregularly  polygonal  networks  (the  glands  and  the 
mucous  membranes).  4.  Rounded  reticula,  with  round  or 
polygonal  meshes  (adipose  tissue).  6.  Reticula  with  elongated 
meshes  (the  muscles,  bones,  and  tendons).  There  would  be  a 
certain  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  this  or  that  vessel  had  a 
precise  breadth,  and  its  coat  a  certain  thickness.  The  precision 
would  be  apparent,  however,  rather  than  real,  because  such 
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measurements  vary  greatly  at  different  times  ia  the  same  am- 
mal,  and  even  more  so  in  different  animals.  It  may  bti  stated, 
in  general,  that  the  calibre  corresponds  to  thesizeof  the  lai^est 
blood-globoles.  In  man,  therefore,  we  have  an  average  diam- 
eter of  aboat  0.007  mm.  The  largest  capillaries  exist  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  colon,  the  periosteum 
and  bones,  and  the  pituitary  body.  The  smallest  are  found  in 
the  skin,  the  small  intestine,  the  lungs,  the  muscles,  the  gray 
substance  of  the  brain,  and  the  retina  (Valentin,  Weber,  and 
Henle). 

The  genesis,  reproduction,  and  regeneration  of  capillaries. 
— There  is  still  much  uncertainty  about  the  mode  in  which 
blood-vessels  are  first  formed  in  the  embryo.     My  personal 


Via.  M.—Orowth  (nil 

•Ud  tiir^  iprunt  wiUi  ai 
ModrU  UdUdb  C  wltb  B, 
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observations  on  this  subject,  while  working  recently  under  the 
supervision  of  Kolliker,  appear  to  confirm  the  view  held  by 
Foster  and  Balfour.  These  authors'  account  of  the  interesting 
process  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  :  About  the  second  day 
of  incubation  in  the  chick,  certain  mesoblastic  cells  send  out 
solid  processes,  which,  uniting,  form  a  protoplasmic  network 
containing  nuclei.  A  majority  of  the  latter  acquire  a  reddish 
tint,  and  are  ultimately  transformed  into  colored  blood-glob- 
ules. Other  nuclei,  however,  remain  unaltered,  and,  receiving 
an  investment  of  protoplasm,  form  walls  inclosing  the  reddened 
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nuclei.  The  protoplasm  of  these  central  nuclei  rapidly  becomes 
liquefied,  thus  forming  the  blood-plasma.  And  now  we  have  a 
system  of  communicating  tubules,  containing  corpuscles  float- 
ing in  a  plasma,  their  walls  consisting  of  nucleated  cells. 
Hence,  the  blood-vessels  do  not  arise  as  intercellular  spaces, 
but  are  hollowed  out  to  form  channels  in  an  originally  solid 
reticulum  of  protoplasm  derived  from  mesoblastic  cells. 

This  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  vessels  are  formed 
aids  us  in  understanding  both  how  capillaries  are  reproduced 
in  the  adult,  and  their  regeneration  under  pathological  condi- 
tions. The  capillary- wall  itself,  under  the  influence  of  favor- 
ing circumstances,  begins  to  bud,  as  it  were  ;  the  delicate  proto- 
plasmic sprouts  send  out  more  delicate  filaments,  which,  uniting 
with  similar  offshoots  from  neighboring  vessels,  establish  a 
connection  between  two  capillaries.  In  due  time  these  solid 
structures  undergo  the  familiar  process  of  hollowing  out,  and 
the  newly  formed  vessel  is  complete.  Frequently  the  proto- 
plasmic threads  communicate,  forming  a  reticulum  which  Ran- 
vier  has  called  7?asofoTmative  network.  This  author  also  ob- 
served that  capillaries  develop  from  special  cells,  termed 
Txisoformatite  cells.  They  resemble  leucocytes,  and  form  by 
their  prolongations  a  network  of  solid  protoplasm.  This  is 
originally  quite  independent  of  already  existing  capillaries. 
Subsequently,  however,  a  consolidation  is  effected,  and  the 
blood  then  flows  through  these  new  channels  in  the  usual 
manner. 

The  author  has  been  able  to  trace  collections  of  emigrated 
leucocytes  through  various  stages  of  progressive  development, 
culminating  in  the  formation  of  true  capillaries.  The  experi- 
mental investigations  on  this  subject  were  carried  out  in  Pro- 
fessor V.  Rindfleisch's  laboratory,  and  have  been  fully  described 
by  his  former  assistant,  Dr.  Ziegler,  of  Wiirzburg. 

The  arteries, — H  we  follow  the  capillaries  in  a  direction 
toward  the  heart,  we  soon  find  the  endothelial  tube  receiving 
an  investment  of  unstriped  muscle-cells.  These  are  wound 
transversely  or  obliquely  around  the  capillary,  thus  forming  a 
second  tube,  as  it  were,  surrounding  the  first.  External  to  the 
muscular  layer  there  appears  some  connective  tissue,  mingling 
with  which  elastic  elements  may  be  observed.  The  direction 
of  these  additional  fibres  is  mainly  longitudinal.  They  form 
the  third  or  external  coat,  called  the  adventitial  the  second  or 
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middle  being  represented  by  the  mascle-cells,  and  the  first  or 
internal  by  the  endothelial  tube.  The  latter  now  receives  the 
name  of  ItiUma.  Whya  the  layers  of  its  walls  are  arranged  in 
this  simple  manner  the  vessel  ia  called  an  arteriole,  and  this 
constitutes  the  type  of  all  arteries. 

Arterioles,  however,  commonly  contain  a  few  additional 
fibres  between  the  intima  and  the  media,  as  the  first  indication 
of  what  afterward  becomes  a  special  layer.  This  structure, 
known  as  the  internal  elastic  coat,  attains  considerable  devel- 
opment in  the  larger  vessels.  With  the  growth  of  an  artery  in 
calibre  its  individual  coats  are  reinforced  by  additional  layers. 
Hence  the  thickness  of  the  entire  wall  increases  at  the  same 
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time  that  its  structnre  is  rendered  more  complex.  Bat  new 
tissues  never  appear.  Moreover,  the  increased  thickness  ia  not 
uniformly  proportionate  to  the  enhirged  lalibre  ;  neither  does  it 
take  place  by  eqnal  participation  of  the  different  tissues  men- 
tioned. In  vessels  of  small  and  medium  size  there  is  a  prepon- 
derance of  muscular  over  elastic  elements.  In  the  larger  trunks 
the  reverse  condition  obtains.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  to  dis- 
tinguish arteries  of  the  mnscular  from  those  of  an  elastic  type. 
The  latter  class  is  represented  by  the  principal  distributing 
tranks,  all  the  remaining  arteries  belonging  to  the  muecular 
type.  There  exist,  however,  no  abrupt  lines  of  demarcatiou 
between  these  main  forms — the  one  merging  gradually  into  the 
other. 

The  interposition  of  the-  internal  elastic  coat  between  the 
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intima  and  the  media  marks  the  transition  of  a  minate  into  a 
email  artery.    This  new  layer  consists  at  first  of  delicate  fibrils 
ol  elastic  tissue,  or  an  apparently  homogeneous  membraue. 
Vaacular  contraction  throws  it  into  folds,  which  appear  aa 
lon^tudinal  6tri«e  or  a  transverse  series  of  continuous  festoons. 
As  the  vessel  grows  larger  this  coat  gets  thicker,  becomes  dis 
tinclly  fenestrated,  and  presents  a  reticulat- 
ed appearance.     It  is  now  made  up  of  inter- 
lacing bundles  of  connective  tissue  and  elas- 
tic fibres,  with  spaces  left  between  them. 
I  The  latter  constitute   the  fenestrte  of  this 
layer,  which  in  the  large  vessels  becomes  a 
doable  or  triple  lamellated  membrane.    Be- 
tween it  and  the  lining  endothelium  there 
ippears  still  another  structure,  which  has  re- 
ceived various  names  from  different  authors. 
Tbus.  KoUiker  has  called  it  the  striated  in- 
ynal  coat,-  Remak,  the  innermost  hngi- 
hdinal  fibrous  coat ;  and  Eberth,  the  in- 
ttrml  fibrous  coat.    We  shall  employ  the 
last  term.   The  internal  fibrous  coat  consists 
St  birth  of  a  granular  substance,  which  be- 
wraes   distinctly  fibrillated   in  the    adult. 
Embedded  in  this  membrane  lie  numerous 
Itanching  corpuscles,  containing  large,  con- 
spicuous nuclei.  Besides  these  cells,  smaller, 
80-aUed  granulation-bodies  are   frequently 
8^0,    So  far  from  regarding  them  as  of  path- 
ological origin  (Eberth,  in  "Strieker's  His- 
tology"), 1  prefer  to  consider  them  as  raa- 
Irix-cellsfor  the  regeneration  of  desquamated 
Mdothelia.     My  reasons    for  so  doing  are 
*s  follows :    In  the  blood-vessels  of  young 
snitnals  and  newly  born  infants  I  have  fre- 
quently noticed  thick,  dark,  and  granular  bodies  immediately 
Iwlow  the  endothelial  lining.    These  subendothelial  cell-plates 
*ere  smaller  and  more  polyhedral  than  ordinary  eudothelia, 
and  invariably  contained  one  or  even  two  nuclei.    They  ap- 
peared to  resemble  germinating  endothelial  cells,  such  as  Klein 
naa  described  as  occurring  in  seroas  membranes.     They 
lot,  however,  occur  in  single  layers,'  as  Klein  has  seen  thooi, 
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bat  in  strata.  Tliey  were  observed  in  particular  v*>35els  of 
yoang  animals.  It  seems  likely  that  these  cells  disappear  or 
shrivel  with  the  growth  of  theiiidividual,  but  their  sudden  reap- 
peamnce  in  pathological  processes  leads  the  author  to  believe 
that  at  least  some  of  ihera  persist  through  life.  Talma  ( V/r- 
cJiom's  Arch.,  Vol.  LXXVII.,  pp.  242-209)  observed  Bimilar 
elements,  but  thinks  they  are  derived  fi-om  the  oi-dinary  ej^ 
dothelia,  instead  of  vice  versa.  He  ia  also  convinced  tbat  the 
latter  are  merely  modified  leucocytes;  but  this  view  has  beea 
shown  to  be  erroneous  by  Virchow  {AtcMv  f.  path.  Anal.^ 
Vol.  LXXVII.,  pp.  380-383).  Endothelial  desquamation 
probably,  as  already  stated,  a  physiological  process  of  constant 
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occnrrence,  and  in  some  respects  analogous  to  the  epithelial 
shedding  from  the  surface  of  the  skin  and  mucous  membranea 
The  media  mnsculosa,  or  middle  coat,  consists  of  superim- 
posed layers  of  smooth  muscle-elements  disposed  in  gronpfl. 
Most  of  them  lie  transversely  to  the  course  of  the  vessel.  Th». 
intervals  between  neighboring  groups  are  occupied  by  connec- 
tive tissue  and  elastic  fibres,  arranged  in  networks.  This  inte^ 
stitial  substance  becomesaugniented  with  the  increasing  calibrA 
of  the  artery.  In  the  largest  trunks  it  all  but  replaces  iha 
muscle-cells.  Here,  however,  the  elastic  fibres  also  reach  their 
maximum  development,  encroaching  upon  theconnective-tissad 
elements  until  the  latter  become  quite  inconspicuous.  Besides 
its  principal  transverse  layer,  the  media  also  contains  fnsifornt 
muscle-cells,  placed  in  an  oblique  or  longitudinal  direction 
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They  are  scattered  irregularly  throngtout  the  middle  coat. 
Sometimes  the  intima  and  the  adventitia  also  contain  sparsely 
distribated  muscle-cells.  The  arterial  mnscular  coat  is  dis- 
tinctly separated  from  the  intima  by  the  interposition  of  the 
internal  elastic  coat.  Externally  a  sharp  boundary  is  formed 
either  by  the  adventitia  or  by  the  external  elastic  coat.  The 
latter  appears  as  a  separate  membrane  in  arteries  of  small  and 
medium  size.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The 
ezteroal  elastic  coat  consists  of  a  close  network  of  delicate 


elastic  fibrils,  anastomosing  with  similar  adventitial  reticula. 
The  adventitia  is  composed  of  interlacing  bundles  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  commingled  with  elastic  lamellsB  of  varying  thick- 
ness. 

7%e  veins. — From  their  origin  in  the  capillaries  to  the  point 
where  they  enter  the  trunk  proper,  the  veins  preserve  through- 
out a  uniform  type  of  structure.  But  no  sooner  have  they 
penetrated  into  the  visceral  cavities  of  the  body  than  we  find 
them  undergoing  considerable  alterations,  which  may  either 
increase  or  diminish  the  complexity  of  their  structure  (Ran- 
vier).  The  veins  are  far  more  numerous  than  the  arteries. 
They  are  also,  as  a  rule,  wider  and  more  dilatable,  and  have 
thinner  coats.     It  is  owing  to  the  latter  peculiarity  that  the 
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color  of  the  blood  is  seen  through  their  eemi translucent  walk 
Finally,  they  branch  more  frequently  than  the  arteries.  Three 
main  coata  or  tunica  enter  into  the  composition  of  most  veins. 
These  resemble  the  cori* 
epoodiug  arterial  8tru6 
tures,  and  have  likewise 
received  the  names  of  in- 
t/'ma,  for  the  internal  endo- 
thelial lining ;  media,  for 
the  middle  muscular  ;  and 
adventitia,  for  the  external 
connective- tissue  coat. 

Veins,   however,    differ 
from  arteries  in  tlie  feebler 
development  of  their  mus- 
cular coat,  in  the  compara- 
tive paucity  of  elastic  ele- 
ments,   a   greater    laxity 
of  their  intima,    and  the 
presence  in  some  of  valvea. 
We  may  distinguish  veins  of  smaller  calibre,  or  vetiuks, 
from  the  vessels  of  medium  and  large  size.      The  venules,  hkf 
the  arterioles,  in  certain  respects  resemble  the  capillaries.    A* 
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it  may  become  important  to  differentiate  the  minuter  forma 
of  vessels,  we  will  here  briefly  indicate  the  main  points  of  dis- 
tinction between  full-sized  capillaries,  small   veins,  and  arte- 
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rioles.  Jn  the  latter,  the  eDdothelial  cells  am  more  nearly 
fasifcoiD,  loDg^,  and  somewhat  narrower  than  in  the  vennlea. 
In  the  capiUaries,  their  form  and  dimensons  hold  an  interme- 
diate position  between  the  arterial  and  venons  types.  The 
middle  coat  is  entirety  wanting  in  capillaries,  and  is  much  less 
eonspicnoos  in  the  small  veins  than  in  the  arterioles.  In  fact, 
under  ordinaiy  circnmstances,  the  mascle-coat  forms  by  far  the 
most  characteristic  distingaishing  featore  between  these  ves- 
Bels.  Venules  quite  freqnently  have  only  a  few  sparsely  scat- 
tered moscle-cells,  in  place  of  the  continaons  mnscalar  layer 
which  exists  in  minnte 

arteries.     The    former  *    ..       *  _  ' 

also  are  either  altoge-  f  |  ^  ti  « 
ther  deficient  in  the  in-  jj  f  -t^i  •  ] 
temalela»ticcoat,orthe  >  '«*•*'«  i 
presence  of  this  stmc-  '  |  t*  * ,' 
ture  is  barely  indicat-  ■  *»**,* 
ed  by  delicate  elastic 
fibres ;  these  latter  nsa- 
ally  have  a  longitudinal 
direction.  On  the  other 
band,  arteries  of  corre- 
sponding calibre  are  [|  i  «' *  ,  ^ 
mostly  furnished  with  |  *  •»•*»•* 
a  distinct  elastic  inner  1  •,*'?•, 
coat.  Finally,  with  re- 
gard to  the  adrentitia,  ,^S^^^!liS 
we  find  it  more  highly 
developed  proportionally  in  venoas  than  in  arterial  vessels, 
whereas  capillaries  commonly  have  only  a  few  faint  fibres  to 
denote  the  presence,  in  them  also,  of  this  coat. 

The  internal  elastic  coat  of  the  larger  and  largest  veins  is 
very  feebly  developed  in  comparison  with  that  of  the  arteries. 
Distinct  fenestrated  membranes  are  scarcely  ever  encoantered. 
Veins  are  likewise  possessed  of  an  iniernal  fibrous  layer,  but 
here  again  we  observe  that  comparatively  feeble  development 
of  a  coat  which  in  the  arteries  is  quite  conspicuons. 

Among  the  many  special  characteristics  of  the  various 
veins  in  different  regions,  we  will  only  mention  the  following  : 
the  jngular  veins  show  well-marked  elastic  reticnla,  the  meshes 
of  which  contain  sparse  muscular  elements.     In  the  femoral, 
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brachial,  and  sabcataneoas  branches  there  is  a  media  of  con- 
siderable dimensions.    The  inferior  vena  cava  has,  in  addition 
to  a  transverse  layer  of  mascle-cells,  a  longitudinal  one  of 
greater  thickness,  and,   besides  these,   contains  muscle-cells, 
which  are  scattered  through  its  elastic  coat.     The  veins  of  the 
meninges  of  the  encephalon  and  cord,  the  retina,  the  bones, 
and  the  muscles,  and  the  jugular,  the  subclavian,  the  innomi- 
nate, and  the  thoracic  portion  of  the  vena  cava  are  all  entirely 
devoid  of  a  true  muscular  coat.    The  veins  of  the  gravid  ute- 
rus have  only  longitudinal  muscle-elements.    In  addition  to  an 
outer  longitudinal  layer,  the  vena  cava,  the  azygos,  the  renal, 
the  hepatic,  the  internal  spermatic,  and  the  axillary  veins  pos- 
sess an  inner  circular  layer.    The  iliac,  the  femoral,  the  popli- 
teal, and  seveml  other  veins  contain  a  middle  coat  of  transverse 
muscle-cells,  between  internal  and  external  longitudinal  layers. 

The  valves  of  the  veins  consist  of  longitudinal  bundles  of 
connective  tissue  commingled  with  scanty  elastic  fibrils,  and 
containing  nucleated  cells.  The  inner  endothelial  layer  appears 
to  be  a  direct  continuation  of  the  intima  of  the  vein.  That 
portion  of  the  subendothelial  tissue  which  does  not  face  the 
blood-current  is  less  developed  than  the  part  turned  toward  it ; 
the  elastic  fibres  of  the  latter  are  also  barely  visible.  The  at- 
tached valvular  border  frequently  presents  transversely  dis- 
posed muscle-elements.  Eberth  has  denied  their  occurrence, 
but  they  have  been  repeatedly  observed  by  Ranvier  and  other 
competent  histologists. 

Peculiar  vascular  structures, — The  following  structures  are 
remarkable  for  the  conspicuous  and  characteristic  development 
of  their  blood-vessels  the  vascular  membranes^  tunicce  vascur 
loscBy  such  as  the  pia  mater  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and 
the  choroid  coat  of  the  eye.  In  these  we  find  that  the  excessive 
vascularity  is  intended  to  nourish,  not  the  membranes  them- 
selves, but  the  organs  which  they  invest. 

Blood-vascular  glands^  vascular  plexuses. — In  man,  two 
bodies  of  peculiar  structure  represent  this  group.  They  are 
the  coccygeal  gland  of  Luschka,  and  a  rudimentary  organ 
called  the  irUercarotid  gland.  Both  consist  essentially  of  con- 
voluted blood-vessels  and  nerves,  imbedded  in  a  nucleated  con- 
nective-tissue stroma.  The  coccygeal  gland  is  a  small,  rounded, 
pinkish  body,  of  rather  firm  consistence,  and  is  connected  by  a 
pedicle  with  the  middle  sacral  artery.    This  pedicle  contains 
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blood-Teesela  and  nerves.  The  arteries  entering  the  gland-like 
body  become  convoluted,  and  show  numerous  tubular,  fasi- 
,  or  ampullar  dilatations.  Sometimes  tbey  have  terminal 
ili,  closely  resembling  minute  aneurisms,  and  giving  the 
jan  its  glandular  appearance.  Indeed,  Ijuscbka  has  called 
tem  gland-tubules  and  vesicles.      After  death  they  are  com- 


i&oniy  found  to  be  empty,  but  by  proper  management  a  good 
natural  injection  with  blood  may  be  readily  obtained.  Both 
capillaries  and  veins  also  present  lateral  varicosities,  studding 
them  in  great  nnmber.  All  these  vessels  have  the  nsnal  endo- 
thelial lining.  E.vternal  to  this  there  appear  aggregations  of 
rounded  or  polygonal  cells.     They  are  furnished  with  nuclei, 

nd  receive  an  investment  corresponding  to  the  vascular  ad- 
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rentitia,  but  containing  comparatively  more  nuclei  than  that 
structure. 

The  intercarotld  gland  differs  from  the  coccygeal  in  ita 
larger  size,  and  because  It  contains  accumulations  of  gangUonia 
nerve-cells.  These  are  derived  from  tiie  carotid  plexus.  Here 
the  vascular  saccali  also  more  nearly  resemble  dilated  capilla- 
ries, whereas  in  the  other  body  they  approach  the  arterial  type. 
In  all  other  respects  the  structure  of  these  vascular  plexuses 
is  identical.  Some  authors  regard  the  spleen  and  the  supra- 
renal capsule  as  belonging  to  this  group  of  blood-vascular 
The  author  sees  no  necessity  for  so  considering  them, 
and  the  subject  may 
therefore  be  dis- 
missed without  fur- 
ther comment. 

Corpora  eazerno- 
sa. — They  consist  ia 
great  part  of  dilaled. 
blood-vessels,  chief- 
ly of  the  venoQS' 
type.  These  inter- 
communicate very 
freely,  and  whea 
filled  with  blood 
cause  the  organ  to 
assume  the  peculiar 
condition  known  as 
erection.  The  penis  and  the  clitoris  are  supplied  wiih  caver- 
nous bodies.  The  urethra  of  the  female  and  the  vestibule  also 
contain  them.  Interlacing  bundles  of  muscle-fibres,  together 
with  similar  bands  of  connective  tissue,  form  a  framework  for 
the  support  of  the  vascular  structures  mentioned.  The  lattw 
present  the  ordinary  endothelial  lining. 

Several  years  ago  Dr.  H.  J.  Bigelow  succeeded  in  demon- 
strating the  existence  of  cavernous  tissue  in  the  nasal  fossae 
In  a  letter  to  the  author.  Dr.  Bigelow  states  that  his  point 
was  "  the  demonstration  of  an  abundant  and  true  cavernouB 
structure  and  erectile  tissue  on  and  about  the  turbinated  bones, 
occupying  the  place  of  what  had  been  previously  supposed  tc 
be  only  venous  sinuses,  the  loops  of  Kohlrausch.  The  new  re- 
sult obtained  was  due  to  a  different  mode  of  preparation.    Kohl- 
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ransch  injected  from  the  jugular  vein  ;  I  [Dr.  Bigelow]  inflated 
the  tissue  locally,  as  if  it  were  in  the  penis." 

Vasa  vdsoruniy  lymphatics,  and  nerves. — Nutrient  ves- 
sels are  found  in  the  walls  of  all  the  larger  arteries  and  veins, 
where  they  occupy  the  adventitia.  Sometimes  they  are  seen 
to  dip  down  into  the  outermost  portions  of  the  media.  Lym- 
phatics occur  as  clefts  or  spaces  between  the  various  tissues  of 
all  arterial  and  venous  trunks.  Some  vessels  are  ensheathed 
by  a  lymphatic  membrane,  which  is  sometimes  furnished  with 
a  lining  endothelium.  Such  structures  are  called  perivascular, 
or,  better,  circumvascvZar  spaces.  They  may  be  found  in 
connection  with  the  omental  and  the  mesenteric  vessels,  also 
the  splenic  and  the  hepatic  arteries,  as  well  as  certain  menin- 
geal vessels  of  the  brain  and  cord. 

Nerve-fibres  are  seen  to  pass  to  many  of  the  blood-vessels. 
They  enter  the  adventitia,  and  at  its  internal  boundary  sud- 
denly appear  to  divide  into  numerous  filaments,  the  ultimate 
distribution  of  which  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily  ascer- 
tained. They  seem  to  terminate  in  the  muscle-cells  of  the 
media.  Beale  considers  the  presence  of  ganglion-cells  in  the 
vascular  nerves  as  of  constant  occurrence.  The  author  cannot 
admit  the  truth  of  this  general  statement,  having  discovered 
such  cells  in  only  exceptional  instances.  There  is  no  discerni- 
ble difference  of  structure  between  the  vaso-constrictor  and  the 
vaso-dilator  nerve-fibres. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

THE  LYMPHATIO  SYSTEM. 
Bt  Db.  W.  R  BIBDSALL,  Ksw  York  Gitt. 

Histological  research  has  brought  to  light  within  recent 
years  no  more  important  or  interesting  facts  than  those  con- 
nected with  the  lymphatic  system ;  interesting,  in  exhibiting 
entirely  new  features  in  tissues  which  had  previously  been 
carefully  studied ;  and  important  in  their  physiological,  and, 
particularly,  in  their  pathological  relations. 

Assisted  by  experimental  pathology,  it  is  still  in  this  direc- 
tion that  we  are  to  look  for  advancement  in  pathological  his- 
tology, for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  heretofore  too  little 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  lymphatic  system,  both  in  its 
histological  details  and  in  its  topographical  anatomy. 

Present  condition  of  the  views  on  the  structwre  qf  the  lyrn^ 
photic  system — Relations  to  the  connective  tissues. — Unfor- 
tunately we  have  still  a  great  variety  of  contradictory  observa- 
tions, and  various  interpretations  of  the  same  observations. 
Through  this  maze  of  uncertainties  it  is  not  easy  to  lead  the 
student  to  a  settled  opinion,  nor  can  all  the  phases  of  this  many- 
sided  subject  be  presented.  It  shall  be  our  aim,  however,  to 
draw  the  outlines.  If  the  student  wishes  to  follow  out  the 
controversies,  he  will  be  aided  by  the  references  which  are 
appended  to  this  chapter. 

It  may  be  said  that  we  have,  to  a  great  extent,  returned  to 
the  views  of  the  older  anatomists  and  physiologists,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  whole  connective- tissue  formation  is  a  network  of 
channels ;  that  its  interstices  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  con- 
nected with  the  lymphatic  capillaries  and  larger  vessels ;  that, 
in  short,  the  lymphatic  system  is  pre-eminently  a  connective- 
tissue  circulatory  system,  irregularly  distributed,  it  is  true,  but 
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found  in  one  form  or  another  wherever  this  tissue  exists,  and 
constituting  in  the  serous  membranes  a  great  absorbent  sys- 
tem, with  its  special  connections,  the  lacteals,  the  lymphatic 
nodes  or  glands,  and  the  fat-tracts.  The  important  patho- 
logical processes,  both  acute  and  chronic,  connected  with  these 
membranes  are  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  they  are  parts 
of  this  great  lymphatic  system. 

Of  course  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  connections  of  the 
latter  with  the  complimentary  blood-vascular  system  ;  the  ten- 
dency has  been  too  much  in  the  opposite  direction,  however, 
and  this  more  extensive,  though  less  visible,  system  has  been 
too  often  neglected  in  favor  of  its  more  prominent  companion, 
in  the  consideration  of  processes  of  nutrition  and  of  patho- 
logical changes. 

General  histology  of  the  lymphatic  system  —  Previous 
ideas. — In  describing  the  lymphatic  system,  only  its  general 
histology  will  be  considered,  the  details  of  its  special  distribu- 
tion and  arrangement  being  classed  with  the  description  of  the 
different  organs  with  which  it  is  associated.  Since  the  serous 
membranes  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  important  parts  of  the 
lymphatic  system,  being,  in  fact,  great  membranous  expansions 
of  that  system,  they  are  naturally  and  easily  considered  in  con- 
nection with  each  other.  It  is  not  intended  to  treat  of  them 
here  in  their  special  details,  but  merely  to  make  a  general  his- 
tological study  of  them  as  a  class.  It  is  convenient  to  begin 
with  them  in  taking  up  the  study  of  the  origin  of  the  lymphatic 
system. 

With  Virchow  originated  the  theory  that  the  starting-point 
of  the  lymphatics  is  from  hollow  anastomosing  cells,  the  con- 
nective-tissue cells,  whose  prolongations  communicate  to  form 
continuous  tubes.  He  termed  them  plasma  cells.  Kolliker 
supported  this  doctrine,  and  a  similar  view  was  held  by  Ley- 
dig.  Henle  held  a  different  opinion,  whilst  Brucke  and  Ludwig 
reverted  to  the  ancient  theory  of  Bichat,  that  the  interstitial 
spaces  of  the  connective  tissue  are  the  true  sources  of  the  lym- 
phatics. Recklinghausen,  introducing  nitrate  of  silver  as  a 
reagent,  showed  that  the  lymphatic  vessels  are  lined,  and  the 
serous  membranes  covered,  with  flat  cells,  forming  an  endo- 
thelial layer.  He  observed  the  passage  of  milk  and  fine  gran- 
ules, through  openings  in  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm, 
from  the  peritoneal  to  the  pleural  surface.     He  believed  also 
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that  he  had  discovered  a  system  of  canaliculi  in  connective  tis- 
sue, which  he  termed  sap  or  juice  canaliculi  (saf  tkanalchen). 
His  views,  as  modified  somewhat  later,  are,  that  the  connective 
tissue  is  traversed  by  serotbs  canalicvZi  or  plasmaiic  channels 
which  are  directly  continuous  with  the  lymphatic  vessels. 
"Not  mere  fissures  in  the  connective  tissue,  but  interstices  of 
the  fibrous  fasciculi  and  lamellse  of  connective  tissue,  cemented 
to  one  another  by  a  tenacious,  homogeneous,  firm  material,  in 
which  the  serous  canaliculi  are  buried." 

The  lymphatics  of  the  mesentery, — A  portion  of  the  mesen- 
tery between  the  trabeculse,  taken  fresh  from  a  cat  and  stained 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  exhibits  on  both  surfaces  an  endothelial 
layer,  the  cells  of  which  possess  an  irregular  outline,  marked 
by  the  deposit  of  silver,  either  in  a  supposed  intercellular  sub- 
stance or  in  crevices  between  the  cells.  Sometimes  this  outline 
is  polygonal,  sometimes  sinuous,  crenated,  or  even  sharply  den- 
tated.  It  may  be  an  even,  fine  line,  or  it  may  possess  irregu- 
larities as  if  beaded.  At  the  union  of  these  lines,  that  is,  where 
two  or  more  cells  terminate,  a  round,  irregularly  triangular,  or 
spindle-shaped  spot  may  be  often  observed,  which  is  stained 
like  the  intercellular  line,  or  in  a  lighter  or  darker  shade. 
There  are  other  spots  of  larger  size,  presenting  the  appearance 
of  openings ;  we  shall  refer  to  them  again.  The  surface  of  the 
cells  may  be  clear,  or  granular,  sometimes  it  is  quite  dark,  vary- 
ing with  the  degree  of  staining  and  the  condition  of  the  tissue ; 
a  nucleus  can  usually  be  seen  at  a  slightly  deeper  level.  This 
is  plainly  visible  in  unstained  or  slightly  stained  specimens,  or 
where  special  reagents  have  been  used  to  make  the  nuclei  promi- 
nent, as  haematoxylin  or  picro-carminate  of  ammonia.  The 
granular  appearance  spoken  of  is  sometimes  confined  to  a  series 
of  cells  which  surround  a  stoma^  or  the  black  spots  mentioned, 
while  the  neighboring  cells  may  be  clear ;  in  other  cases,  sev- 
eral corpuscles  in  the  form  of  an  irregular  tract  may  present 
this  appearance. 

Klein  has  observed  cells  which  are  club -shaped,  nndergoing  a  budding  pro- 
cess, t.e.,  giving  off  little  bodies  resembling  lymphoid  corpuscles.  He  has  given 
the  term  germincUing  endothelium  to  these  cells.  Other  histologists  have  made 
similar  observations. 

Underneath  and  around  the  nuclei  a  delicate,  intricate,  re- 
ticulum of  elastic  fibres  may  be  seen  plainly  in  unstained  speci- 
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mens,  and  by  careful  focussing  in  silver  preparations.   Accord- 
ing to  Ranvier,  they  are  connected  near  their  point  of  nnion 
by  a  very  thin,  elastic,  fenestrated  membrane.   Below  the  layer 
of  elastic  fibres  is  the  connective  tissue  which  forms  the  basis 
of  the  membrane.    It  consists  of  fasciculi,  which  are  straight, 
or  wavy,  according  to  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  membrane, 
or  its  fasciculi  are  held  together  by  the  elastic  fibres,  which 
penetrate  from  the  reticulum  on  each  side.     They  usually  pre- 
sent a  decidedly  convoluted  appearance  in  ordinary  specimens, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  contiguous  fasciculi  not  possessing 
corresponding  convolutions,  clear  interspaces  are  seen.     Some- 
times the  fibres  are  very  irregular  in  their  arrangement.     Ran- 
vier claims  that  an  interfascicular  membrane  can  be  demon- 
strated here  also.    Ordinary  fiat,  branching  connective-tissue 
cells  are  distributed  through  this  tissue;  they  lie  upon  and 
between  the  fasciculi ;  they  are  particularly  numerous  under 
the  endothelial  layer.     Lymphatic  and  blood-capillaries  trav- 
erse the  interspaces  and  run  upon  the  fasciculi.    In  the  mesen- 
tery and  pleura  they  form  a  wide-meshed  plexus  ;  in  the  peri- 
cardium a  close  plexus. 

To  see  the  features  of  the  deeper  portions  to  advantage,  we 
must  remove  the  superficial  endothelial  layer  before  staining 
with  silver. 

Klein^s  method  of  sUidying  the  oTrientum. — Klein  has  de- 
scribed a  very  careful  process  for  doing  this,  and  as  he  claims 
it  must  be  followed  in  detail  to  obtain  the  results  at  which  he 
has  arrived,  we  reproduce  it :  "To  prepare  the  omentum,  a  rab- 
bit is  killed  by  bleeding ;  the  stomach  is  exposed ;  after  having 
pushed  the  intestine  to  the  right  side,  the  free  surface  of  the 
omentum  is  pencilled  several  times  from  the  large  curvature 
toward  the  diaphragm,  with  a  fine  camePs-hair  pencil  moistened 
with  fiuid  of  the  abdominal  cavity.  After  that,  a  i  or  ^  per 
cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  allowed  to  flow  over  the 
omentum  from  a  large  capillary-tube  until  the  membrane  has 
become  slightly  milky  (one  or  two  minutes  are  generally  suffi- 
cient) ;  after  that,  the  stomach,  together  with  the  omentum, 
spleen,  pancreas,  and  a  portion  of  the  duodenum  is  cut  out  and 
transferred  to  a  large  capsule  with  distilled  water ;  after  some 
time  the  water  is  renewed  and  the  omentum  is  separated  under 
water,  together  with  the  spleen  and  pancreas,  from  the  stomach, 
with  scissors,  and  is  transferred  to  common  water.    Those  parts 
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of  the  omentum  which  are  seen  to  contain  small  patches  are  cat 

out  and  mounted A  failure  is  more  frequent  than  a 

success.  Either  the  surface  has  not  been  pencilled  enough, 
and  then  the  endothelium  of  both  surfaces  is  colored,  and 
consequently,  hardly  anything  is  to  be  seen  of  the  cellular 
elements  of  the  ground-substance;  or  the  surface  has  been 
pencilled  too  hard,  and  then  the  arrangement  of  the  ground- 
substance  is  altered,  its  bundles  appear  considerably  stretched 
and  distinctly  fibrillar.' ' 

When  these  patches  referred  to,  found  in  the  mesentery, 
and  particularly  in  the  omentum,  are  examined,  they  are  ob- 
served, according  to  Klein,  to  consist  of  systems  of  somewhat 
flattened,  finely  granular,  nucleated,  branched  corpuscles  con- 
nected together ;  the  spaces  which  appear  clear  between  them 
forming  the  lacunse  and  canaliculi,  corresponding  to  Reckling- 
hausen's lymph  canalicular  system.  The  nuclei  of  these  cells 
are  sharply  defined,  oval,  and  possess  one  or  two  nucleoli. 
Lymphoid  corpuscles  are  found  in  these  spaces,  and  also 
slightly  larger  corpuscles,  which  are  supposed  to  be  derived, 
in  part,  at  least,  from  the  branched  cells  by  a  process  of  bud- 
ding. Klein  calls  these  patches  lymphangeal  patches  or  nod- 
ules^ and  lymphangeal  tracts.  He  divides  them  into  two 
classes. 

The  perilymphangeal  nodules  or  tracts  which  lie  closely 
connected  with,  but  principally  outside  of,  the  lymphatic  ves- 
sels, are  accumulations  of  more  or  less  flat,  branched  cells, 
which,  by  their  growth  and  proximity  to  one  another,  make  the 
canaliculi  shorter  or  close  them  entirely.  The  second  class  de- 
velop within  the  lymphatic  vessels,  and  are  termed  endolym- 
phangeal  nodules  or  tracts.  They  consist  of  those  which 
perfectly  resemble  adenoid  or  reticular  tissue,  and  those  which 
are  formed  of  a  reticulum  of  branched  cells,  their  spaces  being 
flUed  with  liquid  or  a  few  lymphoid  corpuscles.  The  last  form 
may  have  a  rich  blood-capillary  plexus,  and  the  branched  cells 
may  possess  buds,  pedunculated  and  non-pedunculated,  sup- 
posed to  represent  different  stages  in  the  formation  of  a  lym- 
phoid corpuscle.  These  tracts  and  nodules  are  found  most 
frequently  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  blood-vessels  and  trabe- 
cul®.  In  young  animals  they  are  much  less  numerous  and 
more  isolated  than  in  adults,  where  they  have  become  fused 
into  extensive  tracts  in  consequence  of  the  growth  and  division 
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of  the  branched  cells.     Ranvier  has  described  similar  struc- 
tures under  the  name  ^Haches  laiteusesJ*^ 

Decelopment  of  fat-tissue. — Their  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  fat-cells  is  of  extreme  interest.  If  we  accept  the  views 
*  of  Klein  and  Flemming,  the  branched  cells  are  converted  into 
fat-cells,  and  the  former  observer  has  pointed  out  that,  by  fol- 
lowing up  a  periljmphangeal  tract  into  a  vascularized  fat-tract, 
we  may  find  all  stages  of  conversion  into  fat-tissue.  The  fat- 
tracts  are  found  in  the  same  location  as  the  perilymphangeal 
tracts,  that  is,  along  the  larger  blood-vessels,  and  the  greater 
the  number  of  the  former  the  less  there  are  of  the  latter.  The 
conversion  of  branched  cells  into  fat-cells  varies  in  different 
animals,  and  in  different  membranes  of  the  same  animal,  and 
under  different  conditions  of  nutrition.  The  formation  of  lym- 
phoid corpuscles,  supposed  to  go  on  from  the  branched  cells, 
must  cease,  necessarily,  when  they  become  converted  into  fat- 
cells,  and  it  is  found  that  they  are,  in  fact,  present  in  less  num- 
bers when  the  latter  process  is  going  on.  Let  us  consider  the 
relations  of  these  branched  cells  to  the  lymphatics.  The  larger 
blood-vessels  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  lymphatic  on  each 
side,  which  gives  off  branches  at  irregular  intervals,  finally 
breaking  up  into  a  capillary  plexus,  which  may  ensheath  the 
accompanying  blood-vessels,  or  even  enclose  a  blood-capillary 
plexus.  When  the  latter  exists  in  a  perilymphangeal  nodule, 
the  lymphatic  capillary  may  apparently  communicate  directly 
with  the  lacunae  and  canaliculi,  the  endothelial  cells  compos- 
ing the  capillary  being  continuous  with  those  which  invest  the 
spaces,  and  covering  externally,  it  may  be,  the  blood-capillary 
as  well  (Klein,  Delatield). 

Course  and  termination  of  the  lymphatic  radicles, — In 
tracing  the  lymphatic  capillaries  we  find  that  they  run  in  every 
direction,  branching  irregularly,  and  vary  in  calibre  and  num- 
ber in  different  parts.  It  is  very  difficult  to  trace  one  of  them 
to  a  positive  termination.  The  interstices  of  the  connective- 
tissue  fasciculi  in  brushed  silver  preparations  sometimes  pre- 
sent an  irregular  shape,  as  if  they  were  enclosed  by  irregular 
cells.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  often  due  to  the  convolutions 
of  the  fasciculi,  made  more  irregular,  perhaps,  by  a  cement 
substance,  or  an  interfascicular  substance,  either  fluid  or  semi- 
fluid, which  has  been  coagulated  by  the  processes  following 
death,  and  by  the  action  of  our  reagents.     The  irregular  action 
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of  silver,  which  produces  so  many  doubtful  pictures,  may  aid 
in  producing  this  appearance.  The  extreme  mobility  necessary 
in  some  forms  of  connective  tissue  demands  extreme  Uexibility 
as  a  quality  of  its  elements,  thus  facilitating  great  variation  in 
Btructnral  arrangement  under  different  conditions. 

ArtiflciaZ  irijection  of  the  lymphatics. — If  we  inject  this 
tissue,  by  puncture  with  a  hypodermic  syringe,  we  can  fill  the 
lymphatic  vessels  and 
idso  the  interstices,  so 
that  they  are  continu- 
ODS;  but  the  question 
whether  this  is  a  natur- 
al or  an  artificial  trans- 
ition is  one  about  which 
histologists  still  differ. 
Theoretically,  we  may 
consider  that  such  com- 
munications exist  to 
some  extent,  at  least 
when  greatly  increased 
vascular  tension  takes 
place.  But,  at  the  same  time,  many,  or  even  most  of  the  in- 
terstices may  be  closed  spaces. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  great  consequence,  physiologically  speak- 
ing, since  not  only  fluids  but  lymphoid  corpuscles  can  penetrate 
partitions  which  fail  to  resist  so  slight  an  injecting  force  as  is 
snfficient  to  nnite  these  spaces  and  the  lymphatic  capillaries.' 
The  fact  that  injections  can  be  made  without  forming  a  com- 
munication (Frey)  does  not  prove  that  the  latter  does  not 
exist ;  it  may  be  due  to  an  imperfect  injection.  As  we  shall 
see  later,  the  wandering  propensities  of  the  lymphoid  cor- 
puscles would  almost  exclude  the  possibility  of  the  connective- 
tiasue  interstices  remaining  closed  spaces  everywhere. 

Endothelium  and  stomata. — We  have  already  refeirwd  to 

'  TbaiOA  and  Arnold  bare  iIiotd  thai  injectiooi  into  Ihe  Teion,  in  ■  Urin^  ■nim.l, 
of  ioMlablo  coloring  matten  (not  diatendiiiB  Ui«  veaaeli.  bvir«T«Tj,  pua  bttwtm  tfae 
«adoUieliaI  celU  and  find  tbeir  waj  into  the  ciet^  and  chanoeUof  tha  deeper  tiMoa. 
The  poMibiUtT  ot  abeorption  tsldDg  place  thrmgli  the  LDtercellalai'  «tib«t«aM  wbieli, 
after  all,  mmj  ontj  be  a  •emiflnid  material  filling;  a  ipaoe  which  Tariea  in  aize  nnder 
diffetent  oonditiona,  tbrov*  light  on  manj  of  the  dillLeait  pioblenu  of  aljwTptiao, 
Alerooa  patbokv'^  prooeaaca. 
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Recklinghausen's  observation,  that  communication  exists  be- 
tween the  abdominal  and  pleural  cavities  by  means  of  small 
openings  in  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm.  By  injecting 
some  insoluble  coloring  matter,  held  by  fluid  in  suspension, 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  he  obtained  a  fine  injection  of  the 
lymphatics  of  the  central  tendon,  and  was  able  to  detect  the 
substance  on  its  pleural  surface.  The  experiment  may  be  re- 
versed by  injecting  the  pleural  cavity.  He  was  able  to  see  the 
actual  passage  of  milk-globules  into  these  openings  by  remov- 
ing a  portion  of  the  fresh  tendon  upon  a  cork  ring,  its  pleural 
surface  upward,  placing  a  drop  of  milk  upon  it,  and  observing 
with  the  microscope  the  nearly  round  openings,  large  enough 
to  admit  at  once  two  or  three  of  the  milk-globules  which  ran 
toward  these  openings  in  little  eddies,  and  disappeared  below. 
He  stained  this  membrane  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  found 
that  the  openings  corresponded  to  perforations  between  the 
endothelial  cells  leading  perpendicularly  or  obliquely  to  the 
lymphatics.  Schweigger-Seidel  and  Doigiel  observed  similar 
openings  leading  from  the  abdominal  cavity,  through  the  retro- 
peritoneal membrane,  into  the  cystemcB  lymphaticce  Toagruz  of 
the  frog.  Dybkowsky  showed  that  colored  fluids  placed  in  the 
pleural  cavity  were  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics  of  the  inter- 
costal pleura.  Schweigger-Seidel,  Doigiel,  and  Ludwig  con- 
firmed the  observations  of  Recklinghausen  in  connection  with 
the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm,  and  it  is  now  generally 
admitted  that  such  openings  exist,  not  always  freely  open, 
however,  but  sometimes  with  a  valve-like  cleft.  It  must  not 
be  understood  that  the  small  bead-like  spots  and  the  dark 
spots  between  the  cells  are  true  stoma ta.  It  is  not  definitely 
known,  in  fact,  what  they  really  represent.  Oedmannson  first 
described  them,  not  only  on  the  serous  membranes,  but  also 
on  the  endothelial  layer  of  the  chyle-vessels.  They  are  very 
numerous  directly  over  the  lymph-vessels  of  the  central  tendon 
on  its  peritoneal  surface  (Dybkowsky). 

Ranmefs  mews  an  false  stomata. — Ranvier  has  an  in- 
geneous  theory  explaining  the  formation  of  these  objects, 
which  have  been  termed  false  stomata^  also  of  the  true  sto- 
mata  and  the  fenestra  of  the  omentum.  He  considers  that  the 
lymphoid  corpuscles,  which  are  always  to  be  found  in  serous 
cavities,  penetrate  the  membrane,  making  a  depression  or  per- 
foration, sometimes  remaining,  sometimes  escaping  again.    In 
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the  majority  of  cases  tbe  black  spots  are  foi-med  by  the  albu- 
luinous  serum  which  these  openings  retain  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, having  been  coagulated  and  stained  by  the  nitrate  of 
silver,  producing  a  plug.  In  other  cases,  a  globular  cell  re- 
sembling a  lymphoid  corpuscle  occupies  the  stoma,  surrounded 
by  a  black  margin  due  to  the  action  of  the  silver.  Other  cells 
have  a  greater  resemblance  to  small  endothelial  cells  than  to 
lymphoid  corpuscles.  The  irregularity  of  their  distribution  in 
different  membranes,  in  different  animals,  and  at  different 
ages,  seems  to  favor  the  idea  of  such  an  accidental  manner  of 
formation. 

Klein  on  true  and  false  stomata. — Klein  divides  the  sto- 
mata  tera,  or  true  stomata,  into  two  classes :  a,  those  which 
form  the  mouth  of  a  vertical  lymphatic  channel  leading  to  a 
superficial  vessel  (they  have  a 
special  endothelial  lining);  and 
ft,  those  formed  by  discontinuity 
between  the  endothelium  of  Che 
surface  leading  into  a  simple 
lymphatic  sinus  near  the  sur- 
face, and  lined  only  on  the  lower 
surface  with  endothelium,  Pseu- 
do-stomata,  or  false  stomata,  may 
be  produced,  according  to  this 
observer,  by  the  prolongations  of 
the  sub- endothelial  branched  cells 
becoming  free  by  projection  out- 
ward   between     the    endothelial 

cells.  In  pathological  conditions  he  has  seen  an  extensive 
cell-proliferation  going  on  from  one  of  these  projecting  pseudo 
stomata.  Ranvier  accounts  for  the  origin  of  the  fenestra 
ot  the  omentum  in  a  similar  manner,  as  for  the  stomata.  It 
is  of  interest  to  know  tliat  the  openings  do  not  exist  before 
birth,  but  increase  in  size  and  number  as  age  advances. 
Klein,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  that  the  openings  in  the 
omentum  are  produced  by  a  process  of  vacuolation.  The 
iirrangement  of  the  connective-tissue  fasciculi  around  these 
openings  is  not  that  of  complete  rings,  but  is  such  that  each 
opening  is  bordered  by  several  fibres  which  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  other  openings  in  consequence  of  the  irregularity 
in  their  arrangement.    The  endothelial  cells  may  form  a  com- 


I 
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plate  tube  in  some  of  tlie  narrow  trabecule,  in  which  a  sin- 
gle cell  may  complete  tlie  circumference.  Klein  states  that 
when  these  openings  take  place,  the  connective-tissue  cells  pre- 
viously situated  between  the  connective- tissue  bundles,  come 
to  lie  on  the  lateral  surface  which  is  now  free.  This,  he 
thinks,  establishes  the  fact  that  the  latter  may  be  converted 
into  true  endothelial  cells.  Delafifld,  in  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  the  re-formation  of  the  endotlielium  on  serous  mem- 
branes, after  hydrothorax,  remarks  that  it  would  seeni  to  be 
reproduced  from  the  old  endothelium,  or  from  migrating  white 


blood-cells,  or  from  sub-endothelial  connective- tissue  cells, 
although  he  has  not  seen  sufficient  proof  to  establish  any  ot 
these  tlieories. 

TJie  nerves  of  the periionextm  have  been  studied  by  Cyon. 
They  enter  the  mesentery  with  the  blood-vessels  as  fasciculi  of 
medullated  nerve-fibres,  and,  dividing  hiterally,  lose  their  med- 
ullary sheath  and  form  a  plexus,  the  fibres  of  which  show 
projecting  nuclei  at  various  points.  The  walls  of  the  arteries 
receive  a  rich  supply  of  these  fibres.  A  lymph-space,  surround- 
ing the  fibres,  can  sometimes  be  demonstrated. 

Intimate  struciure  of  lymp?tati,c  vessels.  — A  lymphatic  ves- 
sel may  be  considered  as  a  serous  membrane  witli  only  one  free 
surface,  rolled  in  the  form  of  a  tube,  its  endothelial  layer  form- 
ing the  intima,  resting  upon  an  elastic  reticulum,  and  an  ad- 
ventitia  or  external  envelope  of  connective- tissue  fasciculi,  as 
in  the  serous  membranes.  In  the  finest  capillaries  only  the  en- 
dothelial layer  is  independent,  altliougli  they  lie  surrounded 
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f  elastic  fibres  and  connective-tissue  fascicali.  In  the  larger 
unks,  smooth  muscular  elements  form  a  middle  layer.  The 
"endothelial  cella  of  the  lymphatics  have  a  more  sinuous  outline 
than  the  spindle-shaped  cella  of  the  blood-capillaries  ;  they  are 
often  irregularly  denlated  like  the  cranial  sutures.  The  calibre 
uE  [he  lympliatics  is  also  much  more  irregular  than  that  of 
blood  vessels.  As  they  increase  in  size,  the  tissues  external  to 
the  endothelium  assume  more  and  more  the  character  of  ves- 


sels with  independent  walla  ;  they  finally  resemble  the  veins 
in  the  largest  trunks,  except  that  they  possess  more  muscular 
tissue  than  the  latter. 

Tlie  diameter  of  tlie  lymphatic  capillaries  is  very  variable  ; 
they  are  generally  larger  llian  the  blood- capillaries,  ranging 
from  0.013— 0.045  mm.  (Frey).  Branches  of  0.2256— .2609  mm. 
may  possess  three  layers  (Kiilliker).  The  vessels  are  richly 
supplied  with  valves,  which  are  formed  from  the  intima. 

Variations  in  sJiape. — Here  let  us  consider  an  important 
characteristic  of  tlie  lymphatic  system,  viz.,  its  irregularity. 
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In  this  respect  it  contrasts  very  decidedly  with  the  blood-vas- 
cular system.  In  the  calibre  of  its  vessels  in  different  regions, 
in  different  parts  of  the  same  organ,  and  even  in  different  parts 
of  the  same  vessel,  it  is  extremely  irregular.  A  vessel  of  small 
calibre  may  suddenly  expand  into  a  saccular  shape,  which 
may  have  its  diverticula  or  branches,  or  may  form  a  chain  of 
lacunse.  It  is  true  that  these  dilatations  are  formed  just  in 
front  and  behind  the  valves  quite  regularly,  but  they  are  also 
found  everywhere,  being,  in  fact,  a  characteristic  of  these  ves- 
sels. 

Topographical  peculiarities. — Nor  is  a  uniform  direction  to 
be  observed  in  the  distribution  of  these  vessels,  for  while  they 
usually  accompany  arteries,  lying  outside  the  accompanying 
veins,  they  frequently  take  strange  courses.  A  lymphatic  may 
suddenly  leave  its  companions  to  strike  across  a  comparatively 
non-vascular  field  of  tissue  to  share  its  fortunes  with  another 
set  of  blood-vessels.  Respecting  the  capillary  lymphatics, 
their  place  seems  to  be  the  middle  ground  between  the  blood- 
ca.pillaries,  just  where  we  would  expect  to  find  this  drainage 
system.'  They  lie  deeper  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane 
than  the  blood-vessels  (Recklinghausen).  The  dispute  con- 
cerning the  question  as  to  whether  the  smaller  lymphatics 
have  a  distinct  wall  or  are  simple  spaces,  probably  has  been 
largely  due  to  the  variation  in  the  structure  of  the  lymphatics 
in  the  same  tissue  o;  organ  in  different  animals,  or  in  the  same 
animal  at  different  ages. 

The  thoracic  duct^  which  represents  the  other  extreme  in 
the  structure  of  lymphatic  passages,  has  an  endothelial  layer 
supported  by  a  reticulum  of  elastic  fibres,  which  mingles  with 
the  next  layer,  consisting  of  smooth  muscular  elements  run- 
ning in  every  direction,  the  transverse  elements  predominating. 
The  adventitia  of  connective- tissue  fasciculi  and  elastic  fibres 
completes  its  coats.  The  muscular  layer  in  man  is  highly  de- 
veloped compared  with  quadrupeds  (Ranvier). 


'  On  the  external  ear  of  a  rat  whose  blood-vessels  are  injected  with  colored  gela- 
tine, and  whose  lymphatic  vessels  are  rendered  visible  by  silver,  the  larger  centrifa- 
gal  lymph-vessels  are  seen,  even  with  low  powers,  to  be  snrronnded  by  a  network  of 
blood-capillaries.  The  same  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  mesentery,  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  posterior  extremities. — Ueber  ein  die  Lymphgrefasse  nm-spinneudes 
Nets  von  Blntcapillaren,  von  Alex.  DogieL  Arch.  f.  mikroskop.-  Anat.  Bd.  17.  8. 
Heft,  S.  8d5-34a 
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The  svbarachnoid  arid  svbdural  lymph-spaces  and  their 
prolongations. — ^Axel  Key  and  Retzius  have  shown  that  be- 
sides the  great  subarachnoid  and  subdural  lymph-spaces  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  connecting  with  them  are  spaces  en- 
closing the  nerve-fibres  of  the  cord,  and,  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  extending  outward  on  the  peripheral  nerves.  The 
nerves  of  special  sense,  the  olfactory,  the  optic,  and  the  audi- 
tory, form  no  exception  to  this  rule.  Even  the  ganglia  of  the 
symjyathetic  system  and  their  fibres  have  similar  spaces,  which 
are  in  connection  with  the  cord.  Nor  is  this  the  end  of  the 
intricate  labyrinth.  Each  nerve-fibre  has  a  space  immediately 
outside  of  the  sheath  of  Schwann,  between  the  latter  and  the 
80-called  fibrillary  sheath,  through  which  it  communicates  with 
the  perineural  sheath-space,  and  through  the  latter  with  the 
lymph-spaces  of  the  central  nervous  system.  That  they  are 
true  lymphatic  spaces  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  are  lined 
by  a  layer  of  endothelial  cells.  Obersteiner  demonstrated  by 
injections  that  the  nerve-cells  also  possess  pericellular  spaces 
connected  with  those  of  the  corresponding  fibres,  a  fact  which 
I  can  corroborate.  Key  and  Retzius  say  that  this  whole  lym- 
phatic system  is  nowhere  in  direct  communication  with  the 
ordinary  lymphatic  system,  and  that  they  have  never  seen  the 
latter  injected  through  the  former,  except  when  extravasation 
occurred.  Bogras  was  the  first  (1826)  to  inject  the  nerves.  He 
used  quicksilver,  and  succeeded  in  injecting  the  peripheral 
nerves  up  to  the  ganglia,  and  made  injections  from  the  dura 
down  to  the  ganglia.  He  failed  with  the  olfactory,  optic,  and 
acoustic.  Cruveilhier,  and  later,  Robin,  confirmed  the  fact 
that  such  injections  are  possible.  Robin,  in  1868,  and  after- 
ward. His,  in  1863,  demonstrated  the  i>erivascular  lymph- 
spaces  of  the  central  nervous  system. 

I/ymphatics  of  tend/ms. — ^Axel  Key  and  Retzius,  and  also 
Hertzog,  have  shown  that  the  tendons  possess  spaces  which 
may  be  injected.  From  the  spaces  formed  by  the  endotenium 
and  the  peritenium,  which  communicate,  connections  exist 
with  the  deep  and  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  tendon. 

The  deoelopmerd  of  the  lymphatics  is  by  a  process  of  bud- 
ding and  vacuolation  similar  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the 
blood-vessels. 

Lymphatic  glands. — We  now  pass  to  the  consideration  of 
the  lymphatic  bodies  called  glands^  ganglia^  or  nodes.    Their 
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distribution  does  not  concern  ns  here ;  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  are  very  variable  in  size  and  number  in  different 
regions,  being  supplied  to  nearly  all  the  lymphatic  trunks, 
with  which  they  are  connected  by  the  so-called  afferent  and 
efferent  branches.  The  former  usually  consist  of  several  small 
branches ;  the  latter  generally  enter  as  single  large  trunks. 

The  shape  of  the  lymph-nodes  may  be  spherical,  oval,  ob- 
long, or  reniform.  In  the  latter,  which  is  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent form,  the  afferent  vessels  penetrate  the  capsule  on  the 
convex  surface,  while  the  efferent  branch  escapes  at  the  hilus. 
In  the  other  forms  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which  are  the 
afferent  and  which  the  efferent  vessels.  A  lymph-node  con- 
sists essentially  of  spheroidal  and  cylindrical  masses  of  reticular 
tissue,  containing  lymphoid  corpuscles,  richly  supplied  by  a 
blood-capillary  system,  and  sustained  in  place  by  a  framework 
of  connective  tissue,  with  elastic  and  sometimes  muscular  ele- 
ments, forming  a  network  around  the  masses  for  the  circula- 
tion of  lymph,  and  expanding  externally  to  form  a  capsule. 
The  gland  is  usually  divided  by  histologists  into  a  cortical  and 
a  medullary  portion,  the  former  being  simply  that  part  in  which 
the  lymphoid  masses  assume  a  spheroidal  form  (the  follicles), 
this  being  the  more  peripheral  portion  of  the  node,  or  the  part 
farthest  from  the  hilus,  when  that  exists.  The  raeduLlary  svh- 
division  represents  the  remaining  portion,  and  its  lymphoid 
material  is  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  or  cord-like  prolongations 
from  the  follicles.  The  capsule  is  composed  of  connective  tis- 
sue, the  fibres  of  which  run  in  different  directions  in  its  exter- 
nal layers,  possessing  elastic  fibres,  flat  cells,  and  a  slight 
amount  of  fat-tissue.  The  lymphatics  of  the  capsule  are  found 
mostly  in  its  outer  layers.  The  inner  layers  present  a  more 
stratified  appearance  on  account  of  the  regularity  of  their 
bundles  and  the  interposed  connective-tissue  cells.  An  elastic 
network  and  smooth  muscular  elements  are  found  here,  and 
:ilso  in  the  septa,  and  are  developed  in  some  animals  to  a  high 
degree.  It  is  from  the  inner  laj'^ers  of  the  capsule  that  the 
septa  are  given  off  to  form  the  framework  of  the  node.  These 
consist  primarily  of  trabeculse,  which,  passing  between  the  fol- 
licles, converge  toward  the  medullary  portion,  where  they  inter- 
lace with  the  lymphoid  cords  of  the  latter,  and  may  again  unite 
at  the  hilus  {stroma  of  His).  They  have  a  structure  similar  to 
that  found  in  the  portion  of  the  capsule  from  which  they  have 
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their  origin.  These  eepta  are  not  complete  partitions,  but  consti- 
tate  an  open  framework,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  radiating 
arrangement,  produces  wider  spaces  in  the  cortical  than  in  the 
medullary  portion.  To  this  the  follicles  correspond  by  being 
broadest  at  their  peripheral  portions.  It  must  not  be  under- 
stood that  the  lymphoid  masses,  either  follicular  or  cylindri- 
cal, are  closely  embraced  by  the  septa  ;  they  are  separated  from 
the  latter,  and  from  the  sheath  as  well,  by  spaces,  the  "  in-oest- 
ing  spaces  of  the  foUicvXaT  portion^'  (Frey^  or  sinuses  of  the 


cortical  ttU>stance  (Ranvier),  and  the  lyrapb-passages  (Frey) 
or  catemout plexus  (Ranvier)  of  the  medullary  portion.  These 
spaces  are  maintained  by  a  network  of  tine  fibres  {tenter-jQyres 
of  Prey)  derived  from  the  septa,  being  given  off  at  nearly  right 
angles  to  the  latter.  The  bundles  of  fibres  composing  them 
divide  and  reunite,  forming  meshes,  and  extend  to  the  follicles 
and  cords.  In  reality,  they  do  not  end  here,  but  are  continued 
to  form  the  reticular  tissue  of  these  bodies  by  dividing  into  a 
still  finer  network,  which  differs  in  the  different  portions  only 
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by  slight  variations  in  the  size  of  the  meshes  and  the  fineness  ot 
the  fibres,  the  meshes  being  longer  and  narrower  in  the  jieii- 
pheral  portions  of  the  follicles  and  in  the  cords  than  in  the 
central  part  of  the  former.  This  sort  of  tissae  has  receiyed 
different  names :  cytogenous  tissue  (Kdlliker),  adenoid  tissue 
(His),  reticular  tissue  (Frey,  Ranvier).  It  is,  as  the  latter  name 
implies,  a  network,  the  fibres  of  which  run  in  every  direction, 
being  applied  to  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fibres 
of  the  omentum  already  described.  The  nuclei,  which  are 
more  oval  and  larger  than  the  lymphoid  corpuscles,  appear  at 
the  junction  of  fibres,  simply  rest  upon  them,  and  can  be  re- 
moved by  brushing.  They  are  endothelial  cells,  and  in  silve^ 
stained  preparations  an  endothelial  layer  can  be  seen  to  cover 
the  septa,  the  reticulum  of  the  lymph-passages,  and  the  folli- 
cles in  the  same  manner  that  the  fine  bundles  of  the  omentum 
are  covered ;  that  is,  the  spaces  between  the  bundles  are  no- 
where covered,  but  each  bundle  is  wrapped  by  these  cells. 
This  can  only  be  seen  after  the  lymphoid  corpuscles  that  occupy 
the  meshes  have  been  removed  by  brushing.  The  endothelial 
layer  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  lym- 
phatic vessels,  which  communicate  with  the  lymph-spaces  of 
the  node,  as  shown  by  injections. 

According  to  Klein,  the  clinical  nature  of  reticular  tissae 
does  not  correspond  to  connective  tissue  proper  or  to  elastic 
tissue.  Filling  the  meshes  of  the  follicular  and  cylindrical 
portions  of  the  lymphoid  masses  are  the  lymphoid  corpv^cleSj 
two  or  more  in  each  mesh.  Lymphoid  corpuscles  are  also 
found  in  the  investing  or  lymph-spaces,  but  they  are  easily 
brushed  out,  while  a  much  longer  brushing  is  required  to  de- 
tach them  from  the  other  portions.  The  corpuscles  are  some- 
what larger  than  the  colorless  blood-corpuscles,  though  vari- 
able in  size.  They  possess  a  single  prominent  nucleus,  which 
is  readily  stained  by  most  coloring  matters.  The  amount  of 
protoplasm  they  possess  is  small.  When  examined  in  a  moist 
chamber  at  a  temperature  of  36^  to  37^  C,  some  of  them  ex- 
hibit amoeboid  movements,  the  small  ones  having  the  least 
protoplasm  around  their  nuclei  being  most  active  (Ranvier). 
Klein  states  that  corpuscles  are  to  be  found  which  are  larger 
than  the  others,  having  more  protoplasm,  and  often  two  nuclei. 
He  considers  them  in  a  more  advanced  stage  of  development 
than  the  others. 
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The  arteries  and  veins  of  the  lymphatic  nodes  have  their 
chief  entrance  at  the  hilus,  with  the  efferent  lymphatic  vessels. 
The  main  trunks  divide  to  pass  into  the  septa.  Still  finer 
divisions  pass  into  the  reticular  tissue,  forming  a  rich  capillary 
network  in  the  follicles  and  cylinders,  most  marked  at  the  sur- 
face of  these  bodies.  In  the  cylinders  a  single  axial  arterial 
branch,  surrounded  by  a  peripheral  capillary  system,  may  fur- 
nish the  supply.  Another  source  of  blood-supply  may  be  from 
the  capsule  ;  small  branches,  both  arterial  and  venous,  which 
ramify  in  its  layers,  send  finer  branches  inward,  encircling  the 
follicles  and  traversing  the  septa  and  reticulum  of  the  lymph- 
spaces.  The  capillaries  possess,  besides  their  proper  wall,  a 
sheath  derived  from  the  reticulum. 

Nertes  of  the  lymphatic  nodes. — Little  is  known  on  this 
point.  Nerve-fibres  enter  with  the  blood-vessels  in  some  of 
the  larger  glands  of  man  (KoUiker),  and  non-medullated  nerve- 
fibres  have  been  seen  in  the  lymphatic  nodes  of  the  ox.  Con- 
cerning the  lymphatics,  they  exist,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the 
outer  layers  of  the  capsule,  and  do  not  differ  from  those  in 
other  r^ons,  forming  a  network  in  the  capsule.  They  are 
continuous  externally  with  the  afferent  lymphatics,  and  inter- 
nally with  the  lymph-spaces  already  described. 

The  numerous  lymphoid  organs  are  all  constructed  upon  a 
plan  similar  to  that  of  the  nodes,  in  that  they  all  represent 
modifications  in  the  arrangement  of  reticular  tissue  and  its 
vascular  supply. 

Injection  of  a  lymphatic  gland. — We  may  obtain  an  injec- 
tion of  the  lymph-passages  in  the  node  by  puncturing  the 
capsule  with  an  ordinary  hypodermic  syringe  (a  method  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  Hyrtl),  and  injecting  a  mixture  of 
Prussian  blue  and  gelatine  (soluble  blue,  25,  solid  gelatine,  1). 
It  is  best  to  inject  one  of  a  series  of  connected  nodes,  in  place, 
exposing  them  by  dissection  in  a  freshly  killed  animal.  One 
gland  is  then  injected  from  the  other  through  the  afferent  and 
efferent  vessels  (Ranvier).  They  are  excised  and  hardened  in 
Muller's  fluid  or  alcohol ;  sections  are  then  made  with  a  micro- 
tome, after  which  they  may  be  washed  in  water,  stained  for  a 
few  minutes  in  picro-carminate  of  ammonia  (1  per  cent.),  again 
washed,  and  then  mounted  in  glycerine  or  Canada  balsam. 

Method  of  stvdying  the  gland  substance. — For  the  purpose 
of  demonstrating  the  reticulum  of  the  lymph-spaces  and  the 
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lymphoid  masses,  the  node  must  be  hardened  in  alcohol,  bi- 
chromate of  potassa,  or  (Ranvier's  method)  placed  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  picric  acid ;  sections 
are  then  to  be  made,  after  which  they  are  gently  brushed  and 
agitated  in  water  with  a  camePs-hair  brush  to  disengage  the 
lymphoid  corpuscles  (we  are  indebted  to  His  for  the  method  of 
brushing).  After  staining,  preferably  with  hematoxylin,  which 
exhibits,  in  a  beautif al  manner,  the  lymphoid  corpuscles  and 
the  darker  nuclei  of  the  endothelial  layer,  they  may  be 
mounted  in  the  usual  manner. 

Hanviefs  plan. — The  plan  particularly  recommended  by 
Ranvier  is  as  follows :  the  node  remains  for  twenty-four  hours 
in  a  mixture  of  alcohol  (36°  Cartier),  one  part,  water,  two 
parts  ;  then  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  syrupy  solution  of  gum- 
arabic,  and  is  afterward  hardened  in  alcohol  sufficiently  for 
section  cutting  in  a  microtome.  Floating  them  in  a  shallow, 
flat-dish,  in  water  two  or  three  centimetres  deep,  the  gum  is 
dissolved,  and  the  brush  used  in  a  very  delicate  manner  ;  the 
sections  may  then  be  stained  and  mounted,  as  described  above. 
The  degree  of  hardness,  and  the  force  and  duration  of  the  brush- 
ing process,  will  determine  the  result,  which  practice  only  will 
make  perfect.  The  lymphoid  corpuscles  in  the  lymph-passages, 
that  is  to  say,  in  the  parts  which  fill  with  the  blue  injection 
fluid,  as  previously  described,  are  first  removed,  and  additional 
brushing,  when  the  proper  degree  of  hardening  has  been  at- 
tained, will  enable  one  to  remove  these  bodies  from  the  folli- 
cles and  cords,  and  also  to  remove  the  endothelial  cells  which 
rest  upon  the  fibres  of  the  reticulum  and  septa. 

Other  methods  of  injecting  glands. — A  node  removed  imme- 
diately after  death  and  injected  by  puncture  with  a  1  per  cent 
solution  of  hyperosmic  acid,  then  placed  in  water  for  one  or 
two  hours,  and  afterward  hardened  in  alcohol,  cut  in  sections, 
colored  by  picrocarminate  of  ammonia,  and  mounted,  give» 
good  results. 

The  best  method  for  showing  the  endothelial  layer  is  bjr 
interstitial  injection   (puncture)  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver,   1 — 300  ;  harden  afterward  by  freezing,  and  make  sec- 
tions. 

Before  closing  this  chapter,  let  us  take  a  retrospective  view 
of  our  subject.  In  doing  so,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
associating  the  connective- tissue  cell  with  other  forms  which 
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•eem  to  be  its  antecedents,  modi li cations,  or  derivatives,  viz., 
tiie  extensive  system  of  branched  corpuscles  in  the  matrix  of 
the  serous  membranes,  whose  growth  and  proliferation  form 
large  tracts  when  they  possess  a  sufficient  blood-supply,  and 
between  which  the  lymph  cireulates,  affording  u  channel  of 
escape  for  the  discliaiged  bits  of  protoplasm,  their  offspring; 
llie  throwing  off  of  similar  bits  of  protoplasm  by  the  surface 
endothelium  of  the  serous  membranes;  the  probable  transfor- 
mation of  the  branched  cells  into  fat-cells,  and  the  conversion  of  a 
branched  connective-ti-isue  cell  into  an  endothelial  cell,  when  it 
mehes  a  free  surface.    Again,  the  fact  that  similar  endothelial 
cells  line  the  blood  and  lymph  channels,  and  also  cover  the  reti- 
culum of  the  lymphatic  nodes  and  follicles,  and  that  in  the 
iitler  forms,  when  we  have  also  a  rich  capillary  blood-supply — 
that  is,  a  snpply  of  oxygen— the  accumulation  and  probable 
elaboration,  if  not  proliferation,  of  lymphoid  corpuscles  goes  on 
in  a  more  extensive  manner  than  in  the  lymphangeal  tracts ; 
l»ken  together,  all  point  to  the  idea  that  they  are  different 
(omis  of  protoplasm  which  have  been  converted,  or  are  con- 
Teriible,  one  into  the  other  under  proper  conditions  of  tempera- 
Iire,  food-supply,  and  excitability,  tlie  definite  limitations  of 
"Iiieli  are  but  imperfectly  known. 

In  the  germinating  ti-acts,  superficial  and  deep,  of  the  seroua 
"lenibmnes,  in  the  lymphatic  nodes  and  follicles  of  the  ali- 
'Uentary  canal,  and  also  in  the  lymphoid  organs  (spleen,  ton- 
sils, etc.),  we  have  active  forms,  reproduction  by  budding,  and 
•I'vision.     The  formation  of  the  lymphoid  corpuscles,  which 
•ttay  be  considered  as  so  many  amoebse  sporting  in  anutritious 
*^uid,  and  engorging  themselves  with  that  which  is  brought  to 
'bem  by  the  agency  of  the  absorbents  and  lymph-channels, 
'liider  conditions  favorable  to  great  activity,  free  to  penetrate 
'*>ost  of  the  tissues,  and,  perhaps,  become  fixed  forms.     These 
T*»ocesse3  of  activity,  when  confined  to  the  limits  of  tlie  organs 
'^lentioned,  are  conducive  to  life  and  growth,  but  occurring  ia 
'kie  allied  forms  that  have  become  fixed,  as  the  corneal  branched 
'^^Is,  the  connective-tissue  cells,  or  the  endothelial  cells,  to  any 
^Considerable  extent,  inaugurate  the  processes  of  disease  and 
-^<ath.     Thns  these  comparatively  indefinite  and  undifferen- 
lifA  forms  of  protoplasm  may  be  said  to  be  keys  to  life  and 
itb. 
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The  liver  is  enclosed  in  a  connective- tissue  capsule,  the 
peritoneum,  which  also  gives  off  secondary  folds,  or  duplica- 
tures,  called  ligaments,  by  which  the  organ  is  held  in  proper 
connection  with  the  adjacent  parta  The  thickness  of  the  cap- 
sule is  about  0.03  mm.,  and  its  free  surface  is  covered  with  the 
flattened  corpuscles  that  belong  to  serous  membranes  gener* 
ally.  This  connective-tissue  covering  is  furthermore  composed 
of  thin  laminse,  which  contain  a  large  number  of  elastic  fibres. 
At  the  transverse  fissure,  where  it  is  continued  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  organ,  the  same  character  is  maintained*  Here  it 
encircles  vessels,  ducts,  and  nerves,  forming  the  so-called 
Olisson's  capsule,  which,  indeed,  with  its  minute  ramifications, 
traverses  the  whole  interior  of  the  gland.  The  liver  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  glandular  substance,  blood-vessels,  lympha- 
tics,  nerves,  and  gland-ducts,  the  whole  held  together  by  the 
framework  of  connective  tissue  just  mentioned,  which  in  the 
human  species  is  but  imperfectly  developed. 

The  hepcUic  Mndes, — ^The  glandular  parenchyma  consists 
of  the  so-called  hepatic  lobules,  which  in  the  human  liver  are 
not  completely  separated  from  one  another,  for  the  reason 
just  named.  In  some  of  the  lower  animals,  however,  this  sepa- 
ration is  more  perfect.  In  the  hog's  liver,  for  example,  the 
septa  are  so  wdl  devdoped  that  the  lobules  are  plainly  recog- 
nizable by  the  naked  eye. 

To  isdate  the  human  lobules  is  a  matter  of  sofoe  diiReQity ; 
but  it  can  be  accomj^bed  by  macerating  the  (^gan  in  water       / 
from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours. 

These  lobfoka  are  aba  known  as  the  hepatic  tzcini,  ox  in- 
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'lobnlar  canals,  the  parenchyma  of  contiguous  lobules  appears 
to  coalesce. 

Nevertheless,  the  substance  of  the  human  liver  can  be  di- 
vided into  distinct  lobules,  and  the  terminal  branches  of  the 
portal  Veins  may  be  regarded  as  their  natural  boundaries  {Pigs. 
BUand  87).  Starting  with  the  portal  veins,  therefore,  the  course 
ot  the  blood  is  as  follows  :  portal  veins,  interlobular  veins,  cap- 
illaries, intralobular  veins,  hepatic  veins,  and  inferior  vena 
cava. 

Soblobalar  veins,  according  to  Kieman,  are  such  branches  of  the  hepatic 
t*lii  u  are  placed  nnder  the  bases  of  several  lobules,  and  collect  the  blood 
tnm  their  central  veins. 

The  liver  may  be  injected  eitlier  through  the  portal  or  he- 
patic veins,  or  through  both.  Good  specimens  may  be  ob- 
lained  by  injecting  tlie  fresh  liver  ot  a  dog  or  rabbit  with 
tannine  ■  gelatine  througli 
Ibe  portal  vein,  then  inject- 
ing iliiid  Berlin  blue  into  the 
liepalic  Vein,  and  afterward 
tirdening  the  organ  in  alco- 
liol.  The  central  vein  and 
^Ijaeentcapillarieswill  thns 
^  tilled  with  a  blue  mass, 
*liilL'  the  interlobular  and 
purlal  veins,  with  the  per- 
ipheral capillaries,  will  con- 
Wu  the  transparent  red 
niiifis. 

The  color  of  the  cut  sur- 

r„„       >  .1       ■■  ■       •..  .  uiawinB  Dpcninir  [oranmi  vein.    BcJmr. 

'ice  01  the  liver  in  its  natu- 

fsl  condition  is  of  a  uniform  reddish  brown  tint,  and  its  lobnlar 
^^''uclure  is  not  readily  made  out.  Usually,  however,  we  find 
'*o  shades  or  gradations  in  color;  one,  corresponding  to  the 
'Antral  veins  of  the  lobules,  is  of  a  dark  red  ;  the  other,  corre- 
^l>onding  to  the  periphery  ot  the  lobules,  is  a  lighter  and  yel* 
'»«»iah  red. 

Occasionally  these  conditions  are  found  to  be  reversed, 
'•^d  the  difference  ot  color  is  due  to  the  fact  that  after  death 
'^e  central  and  other  hepatic  veins  are  filled  with  blood,  while 
^e  portal  and    its  branches  are  empty  ;  and  also  because 
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the  deposit  of  bile-pigment  takes  place  at  the  centres  of  the 
lobules  about  the  intralobular  veins  ;  whereas  a  fatty  infiltra- 
tion, such  as  may  occur  in  normal  livers,  takes  place  at  the 
periphery.  Not  uncommonly  the  yellowish  red  color  at  the 
boundary  of  the  lobules  exists  under  the  form  of  delicate 
markings,  which  are  nothing  more  than  the  empty  interlobular 
branches  of  the  portal  vein. 

Kieman  occasionally  obseired  in  jonng  snbjects  that  the  portal  vein  ww 
distended  with  blood,  while  the  hepatic  vein  was  empty.  In  such  cases  the 
periphery  of  the  lobules  was  of  a  darker  color  than  their  centres. 

The  blood-vessels  qf  the  liver. — These  have  been  partly  de- 
scribed above.  The  hepatic  artery,  and  duct,  and  portal  vein 
enter  the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure,  enclosed  within  Glis- 
son's  capsule,  and  continuously  subdivide  as  they  push  their 
way  through  the  parenchyma.  The  subdivisions  of  the  })ortal 
vein  never  anastomose,  but  are  distributed  around  the  surfaces 
of  the  lobules,  forming  their  boundaries.  At  the  periphery 
they  break  up  into  capillaries  which  enter  the  lobules.  These 
are  about  0.02  mm.  in  diameter,  and  form  a  network,  the 
meshes  of  which  are  scarcely  wider  than  capillaries.  Within  the 
lobule  the  capillaries  unite  to  form  the  central  vein,  and  these 
then  empty  into  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein.  The  subdivi- 
sions of  the  hepatic  vein  are  also  devoid  of  anastomoses,  but 
after  traversing  the  posterior  portion  of  the  liver  in  canals 
(which  they  embrace  closely),  unite  to  form  the  hepatic  vein. 
A  peculiarity  of  this  latter  vein  is  the  fact  that  its  larger 
^  branches  give  oflf  successively  small  lateral  twigs,  which  enter 
the  bases  of  the  neighboring  lobules,  so  that  after  dividing 
such  a  branch  lengthwise  it  would  seem  to  be  pierced  by  small 
circular  openings,  which  are  the  orifices  of  the  lateral  branches. 
^  Not  unfrequently  a  central  (hepatic)  \^\xi  will  divide  into 
two  branches  within  a  lobule,  in  which  case  the  latter  seems 
to  possess  two  apices,  which  become  joined  together  as  we  ap- 
proach its  base.  The  connection  between  the  portal  and  hepatic 
veins  takes  place  only  through  their  capillaries. 

The  hepatic  artery  is  comparatively  small.  It  enters  the 
liver  together  with  the  duct  and  portal  vein,  and  at  once  breaks 
up  into  branches,  which,  anastomosing  with  each  other,  form  a 
large-meshed  network.  The  arterial  branches  are  distributed 
to  the  vessels  mentioned,  which  they  enclose,  and  also  to  the 
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connective  tissae  which  surrounds  the  latter.  The  hepatic  arte- 
ry also  gives  off  nutrient  branches  which  supply  its  own  walls, 
and  small  twigs,  which,  piercing  the  substance  of  the  liver  be- 
tween the  lobules,  supply  the  branches  of  the  hepatic  vein. 
The  ultimate  branches  of  the  artery  are  contained  within  the 
interlobular  canals,  and  break  up  into  capillaries  at  the  peri- 
phery of  the  lobules,  which  they  travei"se  for  a  short  distance 
to  form  a  distinct  network.  There  is  no  communication  between 
the  intralobular  capillaries  of  the  hepatic  artery  and  those  of 
the  portal  vein.  The  former  seem  destined  to  supply  the  ad- 
jacent vessels,  and  probably  the  small  amount  of  intralobular 
connective  tissue  to  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

It  has  been  thought  bj  some  (Chronszewski,  Bindfleisch^  and  others)  that  the 
oapiUaries  of  the  hepatic  arteiy  end  midway  between  the  interlobolar  and  cen- 
tral veins,  within  the  lobnle.  Beale  and  Kieman  have  noticed  that  an  arterial 
branch  here  and  there  enters  a  lobnle ;  while  Theile,  Davis,  and  others  describe 
a  oapillazy  network  abont  the  peripherj  of  the  lobules. 

Finally,  branches  of  0.05  to  0.1  mm.  in  diameter  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  capsule  of  the  liver,  where  they  break  up  into 
capillaries,  radiating  in  all  directions  and  anastomosing  with 
each  other  to  form  a  large-meshed  network,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  capillaries  of  the  phrenic,  mammary,  and  supra- 
renal arteries.  This  plexus  empties  into  small  twigs,  the  so- 
called  inner  roots  of  the  portal  vein. 

The  capillaries  of  the  liver  may  be  injected  either  through 
the  hepatic  or  portal  vein,  or  both,  as  before  stated.  For  in- 
jecting the  hepatic  artery  the  author  prefers  his  cold  solution 
of  carmine-glycerine.'  The  gland  to  be  injected  must  be  a« 
fresh  as  })ossible.  If,  for  example,  a  dog  be  selected  for  this 
purpose,  the  abdomen  should  be  opened  and  the  animal  allowed 
to  bleed  to  death  by  section  of  the  vena  cava.  Now  introduce 
into  the  hepatic  artery  the  canala  of  a  syringe  filled  with  the 
carmine-glycerine,  secure  it  in  place  and  inject.  Ilardi^n  the 
organ  in  alcohol,  cat  sections;,  and  mount  in  balsam.  Tlie  liver 
will  not  be  uniformly  injected,  and  only  thoiie  portions  can  be 
utilized  in  which  the  injected  mass  seems  to  be  widely  diffused. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  artery,  the  hepatic  vein  be  inj^^ted 
with  a  blue  colored  mass,  beautiful  results  may  be  obtained. 
Sections  in  which  the  lobules  aiv  cut  transversely  show  the 
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central  voins  occapying  the  position  of  the  axes  of  the  lobales 
and  the  capillaries,  pursuing  a  radial  coarse  and  anastomosing 
with  each  other  by  transverse  commnnications. 

Since  the  capillaries  Bucceasively  divide  from  the  centre 
toward  the  periphery,  it  follows  that  they  are  much  less  namer- 
oos  at  the  former  than  at  the  latter  point.  A  section  throogh 
the  long  axis  of  an  acinos  will  show  that  the  central  vein  is 
divided  lengthwise,  and  that  the  capillaries  are  given  off  from 
it  almost  at  right  angles  to  its  course. 

Nearer  the  sammit  of  the  lobule,  however,  the  central  vein 
is  seen  to  break  up  into  dlTet^ing  capillaries.  If  the  section 
has  been  made  to  one  side  of  the  central  vein,  bat  yet  parallel 
with  its  axis,  many  capillaries  will  be  cut  across,  more  or  less 
transversely,  and  will  then  appear  as  small,  circular,  or  oval 
rings. 

77ie  comiective  tissue  of  the  liver. — Glisson's  capsale  is 
formed  of  longitudinal  bundles  of  connective  tissue  which  are 
loosely  interwoven.     It  serves 
^       lO//)  (  ,  ^  '^i'^d  together   the    hepatic 

I  (_Jl*^\(  V^  (l->  artery,  portal  vein,  and  hepatic 

^  dact,  and   also  fills  oat    the 

small  spaces  left  between  the 
ramifications  of  these  vessels 
(Fig.  82).  Sections  from  a  liver 
hardened  in  chromic  acid  or 
alcohol,  and  immersed  in  a  di- 
lute solution  of  caustic  potassa, 
or  simply  pencilled,  show  the 
connective  tissue  well.  About 
the  hejuitic  vein  it  is  thin  and 
dense,  and  firmly  united  to  the  glandular  structure,  so  that 
when  cut  transversely  these  vessels  appear  to  gape.  In  the 
camel  the  connective  tissue  is  greatly  developed,'  even  more  so 
than  in  the  hog.  The  interlobular  septa  are  very  dense  and 
fibrillated  ;  in  the  interior  of  the  lobule  the  connective  tissue 
has  a  lamellar  structure. 

According  to  Ewald  and  Eaehne,  minnte  bundles  of  flbnma  tiasne  extend 
be7ond  this  interlobular  connective  tissue,  uid  piercing  tlie  lobules  erentnAllj 
anrronnd  the  centreJ  Teins. 

'  Tmner,  Wm.,  Jooinkl  of  Ankt  Mid  Piija.,  Vol  XI.,  p.  Z. 
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Hie  Uver-ceUs. — The  liver-cells  are  found  lying  within  the 
meshes  of  the  capillary  network  of  the  lobules.  If  we  bear  in 
mind  the  shape  of  the  intralobular  capillary  reticulum,  the 
arrangement  of  the  hepatic  cells  will  be  readily  understood. 
The  meshes  of  the  capillary  network  have  about  the  same 
diameter  as  the  capillaries  themselves.  Hence  it  follows  that 
the  cells  which  occupy  these  meshes  must  also  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  reticulum.  But  inasmuch  as  the  vascular  meshes  / 
contain  two  or  three  liver-cells,  it  is  evident  that  two  neighbor-  V 
ing  capillaries  must  be  separated  from  each  other  by  at  least 
one  liver-cell.  Hence,  in  sections  where  the  capillaries  are  cut 
transversely,  their  circular  openings  will  be  surrounded  by  a 
ring  of  liver-cells,  or  a  circle  of  capillaries  will  enclose  a  mass 
of  glandular  substance.  In  sections  which  cut  the  central 
vein  transversely  the  radiating  capillaries  will  enclose  radiat- 
ing rows  of  liver-cells.  (See  Pig.  81.)  These  are  either  Joined 
to  one  another  by  the  intervention  of  other  liver-cells,  or 
they  are  separated  from  one  another  by  transverse  capillary 
branches. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  sections  where  the  central  vein  is  cut 
lengthwise,  the  (nearly)  parallel  intralobular  capillaries  will  ap- 
pear separated  from  one  another  by  correspond- 
ing rows  of  liver-cells.    The  glandular  substance 
of  the  liver  would  then  be  composed  of  small, 
solid  columns  or  rows  of  cells  united  to  each 
other  by  other  cells,  thus  forming  one  connected 
mass,  and  containing  within  its  meshes  the  cap- 
illary network.    In  the  fresh  state  the  liver-cells 
appear  as  spherical  or  egg-shaped  bodies,  usu- 
ally presenting  facets.    They  are  somewhat  flat- 
tened by  being  pressed  against  one  another  (Pig.      x-;> 
83).    Corpuscles  possessing  processes  are  some-  H-^?;n?'"JS'  ^ 
tunes  found.  tfl*  »«*«• ;  ».  with 

The  hepatic  cells  are  about  0.013—0.02  mm.  V 

in  diameter,  and  possess  one  or  two  nuclei,*  which  aregener* 
ally  spherical,  although  they  occasionally  appear  to  be  flat- 
tened ;   the  diameter  is  0.006—0.007  mm.     The  liver-cells  do 
not  possess  any  membrana  propria,  but  a  hardened  boundary     / 
layer  seems  to  exist  in  its  place.     It  is  probable  also  that  the 


>  OccaaonaQf  ttoee  or  ftte  mdei,  eqwetaOj  ia  joang  ml^eeU  (Bettte). 
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cells  are  bound  together  by  a  colloid  substance,  although  this 
is  a  point  which  has  not  yet  been  definitely  settled. 

Sections  of  a  dog's  liver,  immersed  for  a  short  time  in  dilute  osmic  acid*  will 
oocasionallj  exhibit  a  brown  or  black  tracing  between  adjoining  cells.  Pres- 
sure on  the  cover  glass  will  part  them  and  leave  the  darkened  material  free  in 
the  field  of  vision.  I  have  satisfied  myself  that  this  tracing  is  not  of  a  nerve, 
biliary  duct,  or  connective-tissne  fibril ;  it  is  either  a  portion  of  the  boundaiy 
layer  of  a  liver-cell,  or,  as  I  suppose,  a  coUoid  subetance  between  two  oeUs. 
This  appearance,  however,  is  not  constant. 

The  protoplasm  is  of  a  dark  brownish  or  greenish  color.  It 
/  is  viscid,  and  contains  numerous  granules  of  small  size,  in  ad- 
"^  dition  to  smaller  or  larger  fat-droplets.*  In  livers  hardened  by 
chromic  acid  or  alcohol,  the  shrinkage  of  the  cells  causes  them 
to  appear  polyhedral,  and  they  also  seem  much  darker  than  in 
the  fresh  state.  If  the  portal  or  hepatic  vein  has  been  injected, 
the  cells  will  show  distinct  indentations  produced  by  the  dis- 
tended capillaries. 

When  liver-cells  are  treated  with  diluted  acetic  acid,  their 
protoplasm  becomes  pale,  while  their  nuclei  are  rendered  more 
conspicuous.  In  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  potassa  the  cells 
swell  up,  become  rounded,  and  are  finally  dissolved.  With 
water  they  also  swell  up,  become  paler  and  more  rounded,  and 
at  length  disintegrate.  In  the  fresh  state,  by  the  addition  of 
an  indiflferent  fluid  (i  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
or  iodized  serum),  the  liver-cells  are  said  to  show  protoplasmic 
movements.  The  granular  substance  of  the  liver-cells  has 
been  shown  (by  Schiflf,  in  frogs,  and  by  Nasse,  in  certain  mam- 
\y  malia)  to  consist  of  an  animal  amylum,  which  is  converted  into 
sugar  through  the  agency  of  a  peculiar  ferment. 

The  fat-droplets  may  be  either  small  in  number  and  size  or 
quite  numerous  and  large.  Not  infrequently  they  coalesce  to 
form  larger  fat-globules.  In  the  so-called  fatty  infiltration  they 
are  very  large,  and  compose  the  greater  part  of  the  cells.  The 
nuclei  are  granular,  and  where  two  or  more  of  them  occupy 
the  same  cell,  they  may  apparently  be  united  to  each  other. 

*  According  to  Kupffer  and  Klein  the  Bubstance  of  the  ceUs  is  composed  of  a 
honeycombed  network,  i.e.,  an  intracellular  retioolnm.  Klein  says  the  nncleas  is  lim- 
ited by  a  thin  membrane,  and  includes  an  intranuclear  network,  containing  oooa- 
sionally  one  or  two  nucleoli.  The  intranuclear  network  is  in  continuity  with  the 
intracellular  one,  and  the  network  of  contiguous  cells  are  in  connection  with  one 
another  (Klein  and  Smith  :  Atlas  of  Histology). 
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IMvision  of  a  nucleiiBy  as  desoribed  by  KoUiker,  I  have  never  been  able  to 
oonflrm.  When  two  nuclei  are  placed  in  contact,  there  may  be  an  appear- 
ance of  division,  bat  the  actual  process  is  not  easy  to  see. 

Thin  liver  sections  may  be  stained  either  in  carmine  fluid  or 
hsematoxylon,  and  preserved  in  glycerine  or  balsam. 

The  larger  bile-ducts. — If,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we 
imagine  that  the  hepatic  duct  enters  the  liver  to  be  distributed 
to  its  substance,  we  may  describe  it  as  giving  off  two  primary 
branches  at  the  transverse  fissure,  one  passing  to  the  right 
lobe,  the  other  to  the  left.  As  these  branches  continue  their 
course,  following  the  subdivisions  of  the  hepatic  artery  and 
portal  vein,  they  also  undergo  successive  divisions,  and  at 
length  enter  the  interlobular  canals.  In  this  position  their  \/ 
diameter  varies  between  0.02  and  0.03  mm. 

The  primary  branches  do  not,  however,  pass  unchanged 
into  the  liver  tissue.  They  ramify  even  before  entering  the 
gland,  but  such  vessels  are  distributed  only  to  the  under  ^ 
surface  (Henle).  Other  biliary  ducts,  given  oflf  in  the  trans- 
verse  fissure,  form  a  network  on  the  upper  surface,  as  may  be 
demonstrated  by  injecting  the  hepatic  duct  with  carmine-gly- 
cerine. The  branches  of  these  networks  then  enter  the  liver- 
tissue  and  ramify  throughout  it,  following  the  subdivisions  of 
the  hepatic  artery  and  portal  vein. 

As  the  divisions  of  the  hepatic  duct  diminish  in  size,  the 
thickness  of  their  walls  undergoes  proportionate  diminution. 
The  trunk  of  the  hepatic  duct  comprises  an  internal  layer 
measuring  0.15  mm.  in  thickness,  and  an  external  layer  of  0.2  V 
— 0.3  mm.  Both  of  these  coats  are  composed,  according  to 
Henle,  of  interlacing  connective-tissue  bundles,  in  which  elas-  y 
tic  fibres  are  freely  intermixed.  These  ducts  have  an  internal 
lining  of  cylindrical  epithelium,  which  is  0.05  mm.  in  height. 
Even  where  the  branches  measure  only  0.2  mm.  in  diameter 
they  have  cylindrical  epithelium  surrounded  by  a  single  layer 
of  connective  tissue  longitudinally  disposed,  in  which  there 
are  also  muscle-corpuscles,  distinguished  by  their  long,  rod- 
shaped  nuclei  (Heidenhain).  The  most  minute  biliary  pas- 
sages consist  of  a  structureless  membrana  propria,  which  is 
lined  with  fiattened  cylindrical  epithelia. 

Olands  of  the  ducts. — In  the  trunk  of  the  hepatic  duct  and 
its  subdivisions,  down  to  those  branches  of  which  the  diameter 
is  not  less  than  0.5  mm.,  the  mucous  membrane  is  provided 
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with  nnmerons  irregular  excavations,  measuring  0.16 — 0.3  mm. 
in  their  long  diameter.  In  this  trunk  there  occur  also  a  great 
number  of  pores  or  orifices,  which,  on  examination,  prove  to 
y/  be  the  mouths  of  the  passages  leading  from  simple  and  com- 
pound gland -like  bodies,  the  so-called  glands  of  the  bile-ducts. 
The  simple  glands  consist  merely  of  single  vesicles,  or  alveoli, 
with  afferent  passages,  all  of  which  are  imbedded  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane ;  or  of  two  or  more  vesicles  with  a  single  pas- 
sage. The  compound  glands  are  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
or  more«6imple  ones,  which  have  a  common  passage.  They  are 
quite  large,  and  their  expanded  portions  lie  on  the  outer  sur- 
face of  the  hepatic  duct.  When  filled  by  injection  with  gela- 
tine they  are  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  The  passages  pierce 
the  walls  of  the  duct  at  an  acute  angle,  pursuing  a  course 
within  its  walls,  nearly  parallel  to  the  duct  itself  ;  the  opening 
into  the  mucous  membrane  is  therefore  quite  a  distance  from 
the  gland-vesicles.  According  to  Henle,  these  compound  glands 
are  not  found  in  the  larger  branches  of  the  hepatic  duct,  but 
they  occur  frequently  in  the  network  of  bile-ducts  situated 
in  the  transverse  fissure.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to 
them.  The  vesicles  measure  0.04  mm.  in  diameter,  and,  like  the 
excavations  in  the  larger  branches  of  the  duct,  are  lined  with  a 
cylindrical  epithelium,  in  no  way  differing  from  that  of  the 
duct  itself;  the  afferent  passages  also  possess  the  same  kind 
of  epithelium. 

Structures  allied  to  these  excavations  and  glands  occur  in 
small  number  in  the  bile-ducts  *  which  are  found  in  the  liga- 
mentuni  triangulare  and  on  the  diaphragm,  where  they  appear 
as  villous  prominences  on  the  duct- walls. 

According  to  Theile,  Weber,  and  others,  these  bile-ducts  represent  the  last 
vestiges  of  an  atrophied  liver  substance,  the  existence  of  which  dates  back  to 
infancy,  or  perhaps  to  fetal  life. 

The  excavations  in  the  larger  branches  are  either  simple 
diverticula  of  the  internal  walls,  or  the  openings  of  lateral  bile- 
ducts  ;  the  punctate  pores  are  the  orifices  of  the  outlet  pas- 
sages of  duct-glands. 

Capillary  Mle-ducts. — When  the  larger  bile-ducts,  by  con- 


'  Vasa  aberrantia  of  E.  H.  Weber. 
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tinnous  subdivision,  have  at  length  reached  the  interlobular 
canals,  in  conjunction  with  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein  and 
hepatic  artery,  they  send  capillary  branches  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  lobule,  and  thus  form  an  intralobular  network. 
These  capillary  ducts  are  of  extreme  delicacy,  measuring  only 
from  0.001  to  0.0012  mm. 

In  order  to  demonsti-ate  them  fully  they  should  be  filled  by 
natural  injection.  The  substance  to  be  employed  for  this  pur- 
pose is  a  solution  of  pure  indigo-carmine.  The  animal  serving 
for  injection  (rabbit  or  dog)  should  be  secured  in  the  manner 
described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Kidney,  where  all  the  neces- 
sary manipulations  are  fully  detailed.  The  best  results  are 
obtained  by  injecting  a  cold,  saturated  solution  of  indigo- 
carmine  into  the  external  jugular  vein,  directing  the  stream 
toward  the  periphery  (brain) ;  5  or  10  ctgms.  are  to  be  injected 
at  intervals  of  thirty  to  forty  minutes,  and  the  injection  con- 
tinued until  from  25  to  50  ctgms.  have  been  used,  the  amount 
varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  It  takes  a  longer 
time  for  the  elimination  of  indigo-carmine  through  the  capillary 
bile-ducts  than  for  the  same  process  by  way  of  the  renal  tubules, 
and  a  larger  amount  of  solution  will  therefore  have  to  be  em- 
ployed. As  soon  as  large  quantities  of  the  indigo  solution  have 
been  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  the  animal  becomes  uncon- 
scious and  there  is  a  decrease  of  temperature ;  hence,  it  should 
be  covered  over  with  layers  of  cotton-batting.  After  a  variable 
time  (three  to  twelve  hours)  the  animal  is  killed  in  the  follow- 
ing manner :  The  abdomen  is  opened  and  the  canula  of  a  large 
syringe  filled  with  absolute  alcohol  secured  in  the  lumen  of  the 
X)ortal  vein ;  the  inferior  vena  cava  is  then  cut  across  above  the 
entrance  of  the  hepatic  vein,  and  the  piston  of  the  syringe 
pushed  home.  The  liver,  which  before  was  of  a  uniform  blue 
color,  now  presents  a  marbled  appearance,  not  unlike  that  of 
malachite. 

Or,  the  portal  vein  may  be  injected  with  the  writer's  carmine- 
glycerine,  the  vena  cava  having  been  divided  as  above.  In 
either  case  the  liver  is  to  be  removed  at  once  and  placed  in  a 
vessel  containing  absolute  alcohol,  and  while  immersed  in  that 
fluid  cut  into  small  fragments.  Sections  may  then  be  made  in 
a  few  hours. 

The  arrangement  of  the  bile-capillaries  differs  in  different 
animals.    In  the  rabbit,  for  instance,  they  lie  between  the  ad- 
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joining  Bnrfaces  of  two  contigaoua  cells,  and  rarely  in  tlie  1 
canals  formed  by  the  f  dgea  of  ihi-ee  or  more  cells  (Hering ').  Sa  I 
tliat  while  the  blood -capillaries  occupy  the  canals  previously  I 
described,  the  bile-capillaries  form  an  independent  network  be- F 
tween  the  boundary  surfaces  of  the  liver-cells  (Figs.  84  and  8^1 
In  cross  sections  they  may  be  seen,  appearing  as  small,  circular  I 
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openings  between  the  cells,  while  in  longitudinal  sections  the 
present  a  linear  armngement  (Figs,  85  and  86).  In  the  do 
this  an-angement  is  the  same,  only  here  the  bile-capillari< 
occnr  more  frequently  in  the  canals  foi-med  by  the  edges  of  th 
lower  cells. 

According  to  Hering,  both  in  rabbits'  and  doga'  livers  the  blood -capillarii 
are  separated  from  the  bile-capiliaries  by  the  intervention  of  at  least  one  live 
«ell.  Livers  in  which  the  bile-capillaries  have  been  injected  by  the  nattui 
method  with  indigo -carmine  do  not  always  demonstrate  thin.  And  here  it  mq 
"be  remarked,  that  in  artificial  or  forced  injections  of  the  bile-cajiilhiries  thi 
are  always  distended  beyond  their  natural  diameters.' 

'  IleriDs :  Ueber  den  Bau  der  Wirbelthierleber,  and  article  on  Liver  in  Stdckei 
Manunl. 

'  Comparo  Viga.  84  and  85,  after  Hering.  Even  In  Fig.  84  the  bae-capiUarieB  ■ 
larger  than  tliey  ouftbt  to  be.  In  nn  article  on  the  liver  by  Dr.  W.  G  Davin,  tn  ti 
Amer.  Joor.  Ucd.  3ci.,  Vol.  LXXVIII,,  the  distention  of  the  oapillnries  Is  excessii 
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By  conjoined  natural  injection  of  the  bile-capillariea  and 
artificial  injection  of  the  portal  syBtem  with  carmine-glycerine 
by  the  methods  above  detailed,  very  gratifying  results  are  ob- 
tained. Care  mnat  be  taken, 
however,  not  to  use  too  much 
force  daring  the  process  of  in- 
jection, and  only  such  por- 
tions of  the  liver  should  be 
chosen  for  sections  as  show, 
by  their  red  color,  a  perfect 
filling  of  the  portal  branches. 

While  the  elimination  of 
the  indigo-carmine  is  taking 
place  within  the  liver  of  the 
living  animal,  the  bile-capilla- 
ries probably  contain  the  salt 
in  a  Bolnble  form.  The  addi- 
tion of  absolnte  alcohol  at 
once  precipitates  this  color- 
ing reagent  in  the  form  of 
exceedingly  fine  stellate  crys-  ^^  8b.-liw  oc  ■ 
tals,  or  as  finely  granular  mat-  tSU^J^^I^i^^S;^^^}.^ 
ter,  which  may  in  some  meas-  t^SJLjJS'^^SStS^bSSd^SnS'rf'^hTO"*^ 
ure  account  for  the  angular  ^^^JZ^^^^^JjST*' 
character  of  the  biliuy  capil- 
laries, as  seen  in  such  specimens.  Gentle  curves,  such  as  are 
represented  in  Fig.  86,  never  appear.  The  constringing  action 
of  the  ^cohol  on  the  liver-cells  has  onquestionably  some  effect, 
and  therefore  modifies  the  normal  appearance. 

Natural  injections  farther  show  the  great  preponderance  of 
the  biliary-  ovct  the  Wood-capillaries.  In  the  liver  of  a  dog, 
for  instance,  each  liver-cell  seems  suspended  within  two  or 
three  (rarely  fonr)  bile-capillaries,  and  where  the  latter  are 


Ooe  need  00)7  conpue  Ttg.  9  la  Dntf  ■  article  with  Tig.  M  of  HeriAg'*,  whicb,  br 
ttw  <r>7,  k  a  good  fflnbuion. 

Tlw  Bnt  to  dtKdbe  the  intnlobnlu  netwoik  of  Inle-aLpaUriea  were  Andrejerle 
(Uebw  der  tefnenn  Ban  iet  Leber.  Wiener  SitzoDKabeneht.  ISffl)  and  XacSilUvrj 
(ZoT  AdaL  d.  Leber.  Wieoer  Sitmigabenclit,  IM4).  Cbronaiewiikl  waa  the  flrM  ta 
injnrt  tTin  liiln  fa  piTlarina  tij  mfirnil  in)rrfinn  (Yinhmr^ii  ArchiT.  B4.  3Si.  MaeOiUany 
ChnnMew^  Bodp^  and  athwa,  deaecibed  tbe  bile-eapilUriea  aa  poMeMbif  trna 
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joined  together  the  calibre  of  the  capillary  is  markedly  in- 
creased. Sections  made  parallel  to  the  external  surlace  of  ibe 
liver,  immediately  under  the  capsule,  generally  cut  the  central 
vein  transversely,  and  such  eec- 
tiouB  show  that  the  l>ile*apillarie» 
possess  a  somewhat  radial  coarse 
(Fig.  87).  Human  livers  can  rarely 
be  obtalaed  in  a  fresh  state,  and 
examinations  of  their  bile-capil- 
laries are  therefore  attended  vnth-. 
difficulty. 

Do  the  hile-capiUaries  po8Ses$ 
icaUs  qf  their  oioii  T — This  quea* 
tion  must  be  answered  in  tlw 
affirmative.  In  specimens  wherft 
the  bile-capillaries  have  been  in- 
jected by  the  natural  method| 
cross  sections  of  such  capillariei 
will  demonstrate,  with  high  pow 
era,  that  there  is  a  dot  of  blue  indigo-carmine  surrounded  bj 
a  distinct  circle  which  is  perfectly  transparent  and  in  markeii 
contrast  to  the  somewhat  yellowish  color  of  the  adjoinin]^ 
liver-cells.  (See  Fig.  88.)  It  is  more  difficult  to  see  this  i] 
sections  which  cut  the  capillaries  in  their  longitudinal  » 
eters,  but  where  two  or  more  capil- 
laries unite  this  halo  is  again  seen. 
That  this  appearance  is  due  to  the  pres- 
ence of  a  tnie  wall  seems  clear,  but  all 
doubts  will  be  dispelled  by  watching 
the  diffnsiou  which  takes  place  in  such 
a  section  on  the  addition  of  a  few  drops 
of  water  under  the  cover  glass.  The 
indigo-carmine  becomes  dissolved  in 
the  water,  forming  a  deep  blue  liquid 
which  stains  the  surrounding  cells  and 
vessels  of  a  uniform  color.  AVliile 
watching  a  bile-capillary  during  the 
progress  of  this  action  it  appears  tn 

stand  out  more  prominently  than  before,  and  its  walls  beconi 
more  distinct.  In  a  few  moments  the  cells  will  have  beconi 
swollen  by  the  imbibition  of  water,  and  the  picture  gradually 
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fades,  until  at  length  it  would  be  difficult  to  even  locate  the 
original  seat  of  the  capillary.  I  have  verified  this  over  and 
over  again.  The  capillary  walls  seem  to  be  structureless ;  at 
least  with  a  power  of  1,400  diameters  I  have  been  unable  to 
detect  any  structure.  The  membrana  propria  of  the  inter- 
lobular bile-ducts  is  continued  on  to  the  capillaries  within  the 
lobule. 

Heiing,  Henle,  and  others  do  not  believe  that  the  bile-oapiUftries  possees 
wbUb  of  their  own,  bat  suppoee  them  to  be  contained  within  the  boundary 
sor&oe  of  the  liver-ceUa,  the  latter  taking  the  place  of  the  epithelium  of  the 
interlobular  bile-ducts.  Henle  further  quotes  Schweigger-Seidel  (in  the  Archiv 
fkrpaOu  Anai.  und  Phys.,  XXVU.,  505, 1863),  who  injected  the  bile-capillaries 
with  faintly  colored  gelatine,  and  showed  that  by  warming  the  slide  the  gela- 
tine dissolved  without  leaving  any  residue  whatever.  From  what  has  been 
said  of  artificial  injections,  and  recognizing  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  bile-cap- 
illaries, it  is  not  surprising  that  this  result  was  obtained  after  injecting  a  warm 
sohition  of  gelatine  into  the  capillaries.  The  walls  of  these  capillaries  are 
hiMnogeneous  and  exceedingly  delicate,  so  that  they  are  destroyed  by  a  mod- 
erate degree  of  heat.  Very  soon  after  death  they  undergo  a  sort  of  liquefac- 
tion, and  what  was  before  a  vessel  with  true  walls  is  now  an  open  channel, 
through  which  an  artificial  fluid  can  be  made  to  force  its  way. 

At  first  the  elimination  of  the  indigo-carmine  takes  place 
in  the  bile-capillaries  on  the  external  border  of  the  lobule, 
and  somewhat  later  the  capillaries  about  the  central  vein  be- 
come filled.  Neither  the  protoplasm  of  the  liver-cells  nor  their 
nuclei  ever  become  stained  with  the  blue  solution  during  the 
process  of  elimination  ;  such  coloring  would  be  the  result  of 
Ix>st-mortem  diffusion.  But  the  cylindrical  epithelium  of  the 
glands  is  colored  blue,  and  indubitably  these  glands  excrete 
the  indigo-carmine,  as  do  the  cells  of  the  convoluted  tubules  of 
the  kidney.  Whether  they  secrete  any  substance  during  life, 
or  what  that  substance  may  be,  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Theile,  Kdlliker,  and  Eieman  suppose  that  these  glands  secrete  a  mucous 
sabetanoe  which  becomes  mixed  with  the  bile.  Henle  regards  these  glands 
and  excavations  as  reservoirs  which  are  occasionally  filled  with  bile.  From 
what  baa  been  said  above  it  would  appear  that  the  cylindrical  epithelium  of 
the  glands  eliminates  the  indigo-carmine,  and  hence  we  may  suppose  that 
they  secrete  some  fiuid  or  substance  during  life. 

The  ffoU-bladder. — The  walls  of  the  gall-bladder  are  about 
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2  mm.  thick,  and  are  composed  of  three  coats : '  an  internal, 
mvjcous  and  muscular ;  a  middle,  of  connective  tissue;  and 
an  external,  the  serous.  The  internal  coat,  0.4  to  0.6  mm. 
thick,  is  composed  of  alternating  layers  of  connective  tissue 

\  and  smooth  muscle  fibres,  the  most  internal  being  a  layer  of 
connective  tissue  which  contains  a  fine  meshed  capillary  net- 
work. The  connective  tissue  is  dense  and  the  muscle  fibres  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  interlacing  bands.  The  internal  sur- 
face is  lined  by  a  layer  of  cylindrical  cells  bearing  a  thickened, 
striated  edge,  and  the  surface  is  traversed  by  a  network  of 
small  intersecting  ridges,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  sort  of  lattice- 
work. The  middle  coat,  0.5  to  1  mm.  thick,  is  formed  of  con- 
nective tissue,  the  meshes  of  which  are  wider  on  the  internal 
than  at  the  external  surface.  This  coat  contains  the  larger 
vessels  and  nerves.  The  external,  or  serous  coat  is  thin,  and 
consists  of  a  layer  of  dense  connective  tissue  and  peritoneum. 
V  A  few  mucous  glands  *  are  found  scattered  here  and  there  in 
the  walls  of  the  gall-bladder.  Sections  from  this  organ,  hard- 
ened in  alcohol,  may  be  stained  with  the  carmine  or  picro-car- 
mine  solution  and  mounted  in  glycerine  or  balsam. 

The  cystic  and  common  ducts  resemble  in  structure  the 
hepatic  duct.  The  inner  surface  of  the  former  is  thrown  into 
crescentic  ridges,  and  in  the  region  of  the  neck  of  the  gall- 
bladder the  connective  tissue  of  the  internal  coat   shows  a 

v/     circular  arrangement.     The  ducts  contain  no  muscle  fibres. 

The  lymph-vessels. — These  may  be  divided  into  a  series 
of  superficial  and  deep  channels.  The  former  are  situated  in 
the  capsule  of  the  liver  and  form  a  capillary  reticulum  with 
small  meshes,  the  larger  branches  of  which  accompany  the 
arteries  in  pairs  and  communicate  with  each  other  by  trans- 
verse anastomoses.  They  are  found  in  Glisson's  capsule,  and 
they  also  form  a  network  somewhat  larger  meshed  than  the 
preceding.  They  accompany  the  hepatic  artery  and  portal 
vein  and  their  branches  into  the  interior  of  the  liver,  and  form 
anastomoses  with  the  superficial  lymph- vessels.  The  lymph- 
canals  may  easily  be  injected  with  colored  material  (carmine- 
glycerine)  by  filling  a  large  hypodermic  syringe  with  the  liquid 
and  injecting  one  of  the  larger  lymph- vessels  in  the  hilus  of 

^  Henle :  EiDgeweidelehre. 

'  Luschka:  Virohow'a  Arohiv,  1857,  and  Zeitsohr.  f.  rat  Med.,  185a 
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the  liver.  The  syringe  may  be  refilled  three  or  four  times 
without  removing  the  canola,  and  the  injection  must  be  made 
in  the  direction  of  the  normal  lymph-current.  In  this  way 
the  colored  liquid  will  flow  backward  into  the  smaller  vessels. 
During  the  injection  of  the  larger  branches  their  proximal  ends 
should  be  secured  by  clamps  or  ligatures. 

The  nerves  of  the  liver  enter  the  organ  at  the  hilus  and  fol- 
low the  course  of  the  vessels.  They  are  composed  mostly  of 
non-medullated  elements,  a  few  meduUated  fibres  being  found 
in  the  larger  branches.    They  cannot  be  traced  into  the  lobules. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  KIDNEY. 

Br  ABRAHAM  MAYER,  M.D., 

Ounior  ol  the  ManhAtton  Bye  and  Bar  Hospital,  New  Yoric  City. 

Oeneralplan  of  structure. — ^The  glandular  substance  of  the 
kidney  is  divided  into  two  parts,  an  external  or  convex  por- 
tion, called  the  cortical  substance^  or  cortex^  and  an  internal 
or  concave  portion,  the  raedullary  substance^  or  medulla. 
This  division  can  be  readily  seen  by  cutting  a  Wdney  into  two 
equal  parts  in  the  line  of  its  long  diameter.  An  intermediate 
zone,  which  separates  the  cortical  from  the  medullary  sub- 
stance, is  called  the  boundary  layer  of  the  kidney.  The  whole 
organ  is  enveloped  in  a  fibrous  membrane,  the  capsule. 

The  medullary  substance  contains  the  pyramids  of  the  kid- 
ney, and  is  therefore  also  called  the  pyramidal  portion.  The  ^ 
apex  of  each  pjrramid,  the  papilla,  projects  into  a  special  arm 
of  the  renal  pelvis,  viz.,  a  calyx;  the  base  or  expanded  por- 
tion is  directed  toward  the  cortical  substance,  and  sends  pro- 
longations into  the  latter. 

An  examination  of  the  cortical  substance  shows  it  to  be 
comx)osed  of  two  distinct  varieties  of  tissue,  running  parallel 
to  one  another  toward  the  free  surface.  One  has  a  fibrous  ap« 
pearance,  and  is  composed  of  cylindrical  cords.  It  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  pyramids.  These  pyramidal  prolongations  * 
(Henle)  are  also  called  medullary  rays  (Pig.  89).  The  other  ^ 
portion,  situated  between  the  prolongations,  is  a  granular-look- 
ing material,  called  the  cortical  svJbstance  proper y  or  labyrinth 
of  Ludwig.^  The  latter  contains  numerous  small  bodies, 
which  are  of  a  distinctly  red  color  when  there  is  a  large 

>  Lodwig  and  Zawaiykin :  Zeitaohrft  f Or  rat  Med.,  1863.    They  are  alao  called 
Hie  prolongatioiiB  of  Ferrein. 

'  Lndwig :  Stricker't  Mttiiial,  p.  461. 
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amount  of  blood  in  the  kidney ;  they  are  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  or  gZomervli  {Pig.  89,  E). 

The  boundary  layer'  is  characterized  by  numerons  blood- 
vessels, some  of  which  anite  to  form  an  arcade  (Pig.  89,  C), 
which  is  parallel  to  the  convex  surface  of  the  kidney,  and  from 
which  branches  are  given  off  to  the  cortical  snbstance  proper. 
The  renal  artery,  before  it  enters  the 
hilnm  of  the  kidney,  divides  into 
branches,  which  pierce  the  mednlla 
between  the  pyramids  and  ascend 
toward  the  cortical  substance  until 
they  reach  the  boundary  layer.  Here 
they  divide  obliquely  or  at  right 
angles  to  give  off  smaller  branches, 
which  have  the  direction  and  arched 
ppearance  above  referred  to  (Fig. 
89,  C).  These  arched  vessels  then 
send  off  the  branches  already  men- 
tioned, which  traversing  the  centres 
of  the  cortical  substance  proper,  at 
right  angles  to  the  parent  stem  (Fig, 
89,  B),  extend  almost  to  the  capsale 
of  the  kidney.  On  their  way  they  in 
turn  give  off  smaller  twigs,  each  of 
which  bears  a  glomerulus  upon  its 
extremity  (Pig.  89,  E).  In  this  way 
Sii«^M'™'l*'b™"  '^j^'^'7  there  is  an  alternate  arrangement  of 
Li^  immed^  h"".!^™  c"»rohM  pyramidal  prolongation  and  cortical 
T^"^  ""-^JJE'tL.S^prSJ™  substance  proper  (Fig.  90).  Though 
S^iW^.^P^tSn^d.^pJiiongl  he  pyramidal  prolongations  almost 
^o^»«i.rftiHm«taiu.ti«  ».  ^gjjp,^  ^Yiti  capsale  of  the  kidney, 
they  never  quite  touch  it,  being  sep- 
arated by  the  interposition  of  some  cortical  substance  proper 
(Fig-  89). 

Specimens  for  study  should  be  made  from  a  fresh  kidney, 
In  which  the  renal  artery  has  been  injected  with  carmine-gela- 
tine, the  whole  organ  having  been  subsequently  immersed  in 
alcohol  of  50  per  cent,  strength.  When  in  that  fluid  it  is  to  be 
divided  into  four  or  more  parts,  allowed  to  remain  therein  for 


'Henle:  Greuucbicht,  Eingsweidelebre. 
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twenty-foar  hoars,  afterward  transferred  to  stronger  alcohol, 
then  to  absolute  alcohol,  and  finally  mounted  in  dammar  or 
balsam.  Vertical  sections  show  the  arrangement  represented 
in  Figs.  89  and  90 ;  transverse  sections,  the  appearance  of 
Fig.  92. 

The  substance  of  the  kidney  is  composed  of  secreting  and 
collecting  tuboles,  vessels,  and  a  stroma,  which  fills  the  inter- 


spaces between  the  tubules,  and  is  more  abundant  in  the  med- 
nllary  than  in  the  cortical  substance.  In  hnman  adalts  this 
connective  material  is  foand  in  small  quantity  and  is  a  sort  of 
colloid  substance.  In  the  lower  animals  it  is  more  abnndant, 
and  assumes  the  character  of  real  connective  tissue.  In  young 
infants  there  is  said  to  be  a  greater  proportionate  amount  of 
this  tissue  than  in  subsequent  life. 

The  renal  tubules. — The  tubules  are  found  both  in  the  corti- 
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cal  and  medullary  substances  ;  lliey  are  of  different  diameters 
and  pursue  either  a  straight  or  tortuous  course.  Some  have  a 
basement  membrane  {viembraua  or  tunica  propria),  on  which 
■*^  the  epithelium  rests ;  otliers  appear  to  have  none.  The  to-  ^ 
bulea  are  clothed  with  epithelium  of  different  varietieB.  Speci- 
mens should  be  made  from  a  kidney  that  has  lain  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  a  S  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid.    A  BmaU 


piece  of  the  gland  is  to  be  placed  on  a  slide,  and  a  drop  of  glycer- 
ine added  ;  the  tubules  may  be  isolated  by  teasing  with  needles. 
In  Fig.  91  there  is  a  schematic  representation  of  the  vascalar 
distribution  and  course  of  the  tubules  in  one  of  the  pyramids. 
Each  tubule  takes  its  origin  in  an  expansion  that  sarrounds 
the  glomerulus,  and  is  called  Boiomaii's  or  Miiller's  capsvJe.^ 

'  Holler,  in  \fiSf},  described  the  capnule*,  bnt  ngaided  them  as  venclea  which  httd 
no  •xmneotioa  wbat«vei  with  the  uiimfennutabulM.    BownMB,  in  PbiloMph.  1 
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It  is  round  or  elliptical  in  shape,  and  has  a  diameter  of  about 
0.2  mm.  Where  the  capsule  empties  its  contents  into  the 
tubule,  there  is  a  slight  constriction  known  as  the  neck ;  it  is  V 
very  distinct  in  some  of  the  lower  animals.  The  canal  then  en- 
larges and  begins  to  pursue  a  tortuous  course  in  the  cortical 
substance ;  it  is  now  called  a  canvohded  tube '  (Pig.  91,  F).  It 
next  undergoes  sudden  diminution  in  size  and  passes  straight 
through  the  medulla  until,  at  a  variable  point,  it  bends  upon 
itself,  forming  a  loop ;  then,  ascending,  it  increases  in  calibre,  and 
in  the  cortical  substance  becomes  convoluted  for  the  second  time. 
Those  canals  that  are  nearest  the  glomeruli  are  called  convo- 
ItUed  tubules  qf  the  first  order,  the  others  convoluted  tubules  y 
of  the  second  order.  Between  these  two  are  the  looped  tubules 
of  Henle,  just  described,  each  being  divided  into  a  descending 
and  ascending  branch  (Fig.  91,  G  and  H).  The  convoluted 
tubules  of  the  second  order  terminate  by  emptying  into  tubules 
of  greater  diameter,  called  collecting  tubules,^  which  descend 
through  the  cortical  and  medullary  substances,  and,  receiving 
other  collecting  tubules  on  the  way,  finally  empty  into  the 
pelvis  of  the  kidney  (Fig.  91,  J). 

At  the  base  of  each  pyramid  there  are  a  vast  number  of  col- 
lecting tubules,  but  as  they  successively  empty  into  larger 
collecting  tubes,  the  area  they  occupy  is  thereby  diminished ; 
at  the  apex  of  the  papillae,  where  they  ultimately  discharge 
the  urine  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys,  there  are  only  about 
twenty  in  number.  This  gradual  coalescence  of  the  tubes  gives 
to  the  pyramids  a  conical  shape,  but  the  breadth  of  the  base  is  V 
also  partly  due  to  the  presence  of  the  looped  tubules  which 
pass  down  into  the  pyramids  for  a  varying  depth. 

The  larger  collecting  tubules  may  be  readily  injected  with 
Be^e's  blue  fluid  •  or  carmine-gelatine,  either  directly  or  from 
the  ureters  ;  it  will  be  found,  however,  that  the  injection  will 
seldom  extend  beyond  the  looped  tubules,  owing  to  the  small 
diameter  of  the  descending  branches. 

1  Tubultis  eontoTtus,  *  Straight  tabnles  of  BeUinL 

'  Giyoerine,  pare,  2  os. ;  tr.  perchloride  iron,  10  drops ;  ferrocjan.  potassium,  8 
grains ;  strong  hydroohL  acid,  8  drops ;  water,  1  oz.  Mix  the  tlnctare  of  iron  with 
one  oimoe  of  the  giyoerine ;  and  the  f errooyanide  of  potassinm,  first  dissoWed  in  a  little 
water,  with  the  other  ounce  ;  mix  gradually,  and  shake  during  admixture  ;  add  the 
iron  to  the  ferropyanide ;  lastly,  add  the  water  and  hydroohlorio  acid.  Beale : 
Kioroeoope,  p.  87. 
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Bowman's  capsule  is  composed  of  a  Bt^actu^e1esabasemeIl^ 
membrane  surrounding  each  glomerulus.  Upon  the  inner  B^^^ 
face  of  these  capsules  ia  a  continuous  layer  of  flat,  epithelioid 
cells,'  which  are  continued  over  the  glomerulus  itself.'  Occa- 
sionally an  epithelioid  cell  may  be  seen  between  the  veaaela  of 
the  coil  composing  the  glomerulus. 

Each  capsule  is  pierced  by  two  vessels,  colled,  respectively, 
affermt  and  ^ereni.  The  former  enters  the  capsule  and  forms 


the  glomerulus,  while  the  latter  makes  its  exit  close  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  former.  The  layer  of  epithelium  above  described 
passes  over  from  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  on  to  the 
glomerulus  about  the  points  of  entrance  and  exit  just  men- 
tioned. On  the  opposite  side,  the  capsnie  becomes  continuous 
with  a  convoluted  tubule.  To  obtain  specimens,  the  renal  artery 
of  a  fresh  kidney  should  be  injected  with.blue  gelatine  and  then 
placed  in  alcohol.  Vertical  and  transverse  sections  of  the  cor- 
tical substance  may  then  be  made.  They  should  be  stained  in 
carmine  and  esamined  in  glycerine,  or  the  artery  may  be  in- 
jected with  absolute  alcohol  and  the  sections  stained  as  above. 
The  epithelium  of  the  tubules. — The  basement-membranes 
of  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  tirst  order  are  in  direct  con- 
tinuation with  the  basement-membranes  of  the  capsules.  Their 
diameter  averages  0.04  mm.    The  epithelium  of  these  canals  is 

'  Schweigger-Seldel :  Die  Nieren.  Halte,  1S69.  Henle:  BlDgeweidelehn,  p.  829. 
Heidenhom :  Znr  enat.  d.  Nieren,  in  Schnltie'a  Arcblv,  Bd.  X.,  Hft.  I.  KAjer :  Hi«< 
t«log7  ot  the  Kidney.  Dis.  Innng.,  1670.     Al30  Bowman,  Johnaon,  FmHoIu,  etft 

■  a«rUch,  Heidanhain. 
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peculiar,  and  was  first  correctly  described  by  Heidenhain. 
According  to  this  writer,  the  greater  part  of  the  cell-protoplasm 
nssumes  the  form  of  small,  cylindrical  bodies,  the  so-called 
rods  of  Heidenhain,  giving  the  epithelium  a  stri- 
ated appearance  (Fig.  93). 

To  exhibit  these  appearances,  the  cortical  sub- 
stance of  a  dog's  or  rabbit's  kidney  should  be 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  immersed  for  twenty- 
four  hours  or  more  in  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
the  neutral  chromate  of  ammonia.  After  this 
time  has  elapsed,  a  small  piece  of  the  gland  Is  to 
be  placed  on  a  slide  and  a  drop  of  glycerine 
added ;  the  specimen  may  then  be  teased  and  ex- 
amined. Portions  of  the  convoluted  tubules  will 
be  foond  floating  about  in  the  glycerine,  and 
should  be  closely  scrutinized.  By  this  mode  of 
preparation,  individual  epithelioid  corpuscles  can- 
not be  recognized;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  : 
to  meige  with  one  another.  The  tubule  may  be  ■ 
r^arded  as  made  up  of  rods  transversely  dis- 
posed, with  nuclei  embedded  in  a  pulpy  mass 
that  appears  to  fill  its  lumen,  the  whole  envel- 
oped by  the  membrana  propria.  The  rods  sar- 
round  the  nuclei,  and  are  not  all  of  the  same  length.  They 
apjiear  to  be  hollow,  as  shown  by  their  sometimes  containing 
fatty  grannies.  Here  and  there  in  the  specimen  a  separate 
corpuscle  will  present  itself  to  the  eye;  in 
such  instances  the  rods  can  readily  be  made 
out  (Fig.  94,  A).  In  the  kidney  of  the  rat 
these  bodies  may  be  isolated  with  little  diffi- 
culty (Pig.  94,  B).  At  one  end  the  rods  rest 
against  the  membrana  propria,  to  which  they 
are  attached  by  a  colloid  material ;  their  other 
extremity  is  lost  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  cap* 
sule,  which  latter  lies  internal  to  them  and 
'^  appears  to  have  the  character  of  a  palpy  mass 
"^Im.""  ""^  "  **■  containing  nuclei.  In  the  dog,  the  nucleus  of 
each  cell  is  about  midway  between  the  lamen 
and  the  membrana  propria.  It  is  surrounded  by  rods  (Fig. 
94,  A).  In  the  rat  this  is  not  the  case  (Fig.  94,  B).  Assuming 
that  the  rods  b^n  at  the  membrana  propria,  they  are  directed 
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toward  the  centre  of  the  lamen  of  the  tnbnle,  and  the  distance 
between  any  two  adjoining  rods  at  the  periphery  is  necessarily 
greatK^r  than  at  the  centre.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  the  rods 
are  more  distinctly  defined  in  the  former  sitnatioil ;  the  micro- 
meter screw  will  have  to  be  used  in  tracing  them  inward. 

Transverse  sections  of  the  cortical  substance  may  be  made 
by  freezing  small  pieces  which  have  been  immersed  in  a  soln- 
tion  of  the  neutral  chromate  of  ammonia.  Such  sections  should 
be  examined  in  glycerine,  or,  better,  in  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  potassium  in  glycerine.'  The  radial  direction 
of  the  rods  is  beautifully  seen  in  such  specimens  (Fig.  90,  C), 


Ki  thraofh  tho  mMDllmrT  parUoa,  Bbont  mldinj  betvcni 
tba  apa  mnd  bmnduT  Ibtv.  Neotml  obiomiite  of  ■mraonU  prapknttan :  A,  bWod-TnasI;  B.  kiapad 
tnbnle^  d«4cendin|[  portJon ;  C,  loopsd  Cubole,  ktoeadiDg  portkm ;  D,  ooUcotinf  tubulfl  i  B,  oooaeotfTe 

and  the  individual  cells  are  more  clearly  defined.  Another 
method  of  exhibiting  these  rod  epithelia  is  to  inject  the  artery 
or  vein  of  a  fresh,  bloodless  kidney  with  a  cold  saturated  solu- 
tion of  the  chloride  of  potassium,  then,  after  placing  the  whole 
organ  in  alcohol,  divide  it  in  small  pieces  tinder  that  fluid. 
After  a  day  or  two  sections  may  be  made  ;  they  then  should  be 
immersed  for  a  short  time  in  absolute  alcohol  and  clarified  by 
oil  of  turpentine.  Such  specimens  show  the  epithelium  to 
perfection  and  may  be  preserved  for  a  considerable  time.  Per- 
manent specimens  can  be  made  by  substituting  resinous  tarpen- 

I  The  gljoerine  shoald  be  heated  in  »  poTceUin  erapontiiisHliih,  the  chloride  of 
potoninm  added,  and  the  whole  roixtare  stirred  for  Mveial  minntM  vltli  a  ^bm  rod. 
The  glyoerine  la  readjr  toi  oaa  after  ooolisf . 
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tine*  for  the  common  oil.  The  renal  artery  or  vein  may  also 
be  injected  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  sections  prepared  as 
above.  But  the  epithelium  suffers  in  this  way,  for  the  alcohol 
causes  the  rods  to  shrink,  and  the  colloid  substance  between 
the  rods  coagulates.  Still,  the  striated  appearance  is  seen  near 
the  membrana  propria.  Another  fact  which  seems  to  have  es- 
caped Heidenhain  is  that  alcohol  so  injected  causes  the  nuclei 
of  the  cells  to  recede  toward  the  membrana  propria  by  its 
action  on  the  rods. 

The  action  of  water  on  the  rods  is  peculiar.  A  fresh  kidney 
must  be  used  and  a  portion  of  the  cortical  substance  placed  on 
a  slide,  together  with  a  drop  of  water ;  it  is  then  to  be  teased 
with  needles  and  immediately  examined.  At  first  the  rods  are 
not  distinctly  brought  into  view,  but  they  soon  appear  with 
their  contours  sharply  delineated.  This  appearance,  however, 
does  not  last  very  long,  for  the  epithelium  soon  imbibes  water, 
swells,  and  then  forms  an  indistinct  mass. 

In  the  neck  of  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  frog,  coluber, 
etc.,  the  epithelium  is  ciliated.  In  the  frog  the  cilia  have  great 
length,  but  the  convoluted  tubules  do  not  have  the  rod  epithe- 
lium. In  the  dog,  cat,  rabbit,  etc.,  the  rod  epithelium  begins 
at  the  neck  of  the  tubule  and  is  continued  as  far  as  the  loops. 

The  convoluted  tubules  of  the  first  order,  after  ramifying 
in  the  cortical  substance,  become  continuous  with  the  looped 
tubules  of  Henle,  as  already  described.'  The  change  takes 
place  in  the  vicinity  of  the  boundary  layer. 

The  looped  tvhules. — The  looped  tubules  traverse  the 
medulla  for  a  greater  or  lesser  distance.  A  few  almost  reach 
the  apices  of  the  pyramids ;  others  extend  but  a  short  distance 
below  the  boundary  layer,  while  a  third  class  occupies  an  inter- 
mediate ])osition.  Good  specimens  are  obtained  by  macerating 
vertical  sections  of  the  medulla  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potassa 
(i  to  1  per  cent).  The  potassa  destroys  the  epithelium,  the 
stroma,  and  the  blood-corpuscles,  but  leaves  the  basement- 

*  BetmoiiB  turpentine  is  prepared  as  follo^^s :  some  common  oil  of  tarpentine  is 
pomed  npon  a  deep  plate,  so  as  to  form  a  thin  layer,  and  a  piece  of  fine  maslin  is 
snugly  fastened  oyer  it  to  keep  ont  the  dnst.  The  liquid  is  now  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air.  In  a  few  days,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  or  a  week  or  more,  if  the 
weather  be  oold^  the  turpentine  will  have  become  thick,  yellow,  and  resinous,  and  is 
now  no  longer  transparent.  Resinous  turpentine,  prepared  in  this  way,  forms  one  of 
the  beet  preeerving  agents.    Its  use  will  be  spoken  of  further  on. 

9  Henle:  Eingeweidel.,  2te  Aufl.,  p.  316. 
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membrane  perfectly  intact.     A  fresh  kidney  is  necessary,  and 
one  slightly  infiltrated  with  fat  makes  the  best  specimens. 
Another  method  is  to  embed  the  kidney  of  a  dog  or  rabbit 
in  powdered  chlorate  of  potassa,  adding  enough  dilute  nitric 
or  hydrochloric  acid  to  cover  the  crystals.    After  some  hours 
the  connective  tissue  in  the  gland  will  have  been  destroyed. 
Portions  of  the  medulla  should  then  be  placed  upon  a  slide 
with  a  drop  of  glycerine  and  teased  slightly.    A  great  many 
of  the  loops  are  broken  in  this  way,  to  be  sure,  but  still  some 
will  be  seen.    By  this  method  the  epithelium  of  the  narrow 
branch  is  not  destroyed. 

The  epithelium  of  the  looped  tubules, — The  descending 
branch  of  the  loop  is  small  in  diameter  (0.02  mm.)  and  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  distinctive  epithelium.  The  corpuscles  are 
flat,  have  prominent  nuclei,  and  rest  against  the  membrana 
propria.  The  disproportionate  size  of  the  nuclei  causes  the 
corpuscle  to  project  into  the  lumen.    But  these  prominences 

do  not  obstruct  the  passage, 
for  each  one  corresponds  to 
the  space  between   two  on 

Fig.  96.— Kidney  of  dog.    Defcoending  portion  of      the  OPPOSltC  Side    Of   the  tU* 
Henle^s  looped  tabule.  ii-i 

bule,  so  that  there  is  no  bar 
to  the  urine,  but  the  passage  is  made  more  or  less  spiral  (Fig. 
96).  The  corpuscles  are  of  a  light  color.  Specimens  should 
be  made  from  a  gland  that  has  been  macerated  in  a  5  per  cent. 
solution  of  the  neutral  chromate  of  ammonia;  they  should 
be  examined  in  glycerine.  The  length  of  the  narrow  portion 
of  the  loop  is  variable  in  man,  the  pig,  and  horse. 

The  second  portion  of  the  looped  tubule  is  wider  and  its 
epithelium  peculiar.  In  man  both  the  loop  and  ascending 
branch  are  wide,  usually  ;  especially  is  this  the  case  with  loops 
high  up  in  the  medulla;  in  the  rabbit  it  is  the  ascending 
branch  only  that  has  this  property.  Generally  speaking,  the 
length  of  the  broader  branch  of  the  loop  exceeds  that  of  the 
narrow  portion.  The  diameter  of  the  broad  portion  averages 
0.04  mm.  The  epithelium  has  the  same  character  as  that  in 
'the  convoluted  tubules  ;  it  is  striated  and  possesses  rods.'  It 
is  not  precisely  similar,  however.  The  width  of  the  individual 
cells  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  former,  and  hence  the  lumen  in 


'  Heidenhain  :  loa  cit.     Henle :  loc.  cit ,  p.  317. 
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this  portion  of  the  loop  is  greater  than  in  the  convoluted  tu- 
bules. Specimens  prepared  with  the  neutral  chromate  of  am- 
monia, as  before  detailed,  give  good  results.  Vertical  sections 
may  be  made  from  a  kidney  macerated  in  the  ammonia  solu- 
tion and  afterward  treated  with  alcohol ;  or,  better,  from  frozen 
specimens. 

The  broader  extremity  of  the  looped  tubule  ascends  through 
the  medulla  into  the  cortical  substance  and  becomes  continu- 
ous with  a  convoluted  tubule  of  the  second  order  (Fig.  91,  i). 
These  tubules,  the  intercalated  portions^ '  greatly  resemble  con- 
voluted tubules  of  the  first  order,  as  already  mentioned.  Spe- 
cimens should  be  prepared  in  the  same  way  as  those  of  the 
latter.  The  convoluted  tubules  of  the  second  order,  after  rami- 
fying in  the  cortical  substance,  terminate  by  emptying  into  the 
collecting  tubules  (Pig.  91,  J). 

The  collecting  tubules  and  their  epithelium. — The  collecting 
tubules  •  possess  cylindrical  epithelia,  the  bases  of  which  are 
irregular  and  present  point-like  prolongations  •  (Pig.  97),  which 
interdigitate  with  one  another.  The  nuclei  in 
the  smaller  collecting  tubules  are  large  and 
very  prominent,  but  the  protoplasm  which  sur- 
rounds them  is  not  very  abundant.  The  base- 
ment membrane  is  comparatively  thick  and 
exhibits  a  double  .contour.  The  smaller  col- 
lecting tubules  are  situated  in  the  cortical  sub- 
stance, a  little  distance  below  the  capsule.  _     ,, 

__,      .      \ .  ,  ,  Pio.  9T.— Kidney  of 

Their  diameter  ranges  between  0.04  and  0.06    *<«.  iwuted  ceiu  of 

,  ,  .  two   collecting  tnbules, 

mm.    The  small  tubules  unite  to  form  larger    showing  iireguiar  baiM 

o  and  point-like  prolongB- 

ones,  and  these  again  to  form  tubules  of  still    ^*«?iL^  ^'P"?  Bmaiicjt 

^  °  collecting    tnbule;     ft, 

larger  diameter.  The  irregular  appearance  at  jpomone^n^r  boundary 
the  bases  of  the  epithelia  is  the  same  in  the 
larger  trunks  as  in  the  smaller  branches  ;  in  the  former,  how- 
ever, the  cells  are  larger,  and  the  protoplasm  more  voluminous 
than  in  the  latter.  The  nuclei  have  about  the  same  size  in 
each  (Pig.  98).  The  basen\ent-membrane  diminishes  in  impor- 
tance in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  size  of  the  collecting  tubules. 
In  the  smaller  ones  it  is  prominent  and  possesses  a  double  con- 

'  Schweigger-Seidel :   SohaltstUcke ;   Roth  :  Verbindungscanale  (connectiDg  ta- 

'  Open  tubules  of  Henle.     Zur  Anat  der  Niere.     Oottingen,  1862. 
'  Heidenhain  :  loo.  dt. 
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tear;  in  those  of  intermediate  size  it  is  thin,  and  has  bnt  a 
amgle  contour ;  the  largest  tubes  possess  no  basement-tDem' 
brane  whatever.  In  the  latter  the  great  cylindrical  cells  are 
held  together  by  the  prolongations  above  mentioned  and  a 
colloid  substance.  The  diameter  of  the  largest  tubnles  at  the 
apices  of  the  pyramids  is  0.2  to  0.3  mm.,  after  the  first  division 
0.1  to  0.2  mm.,  the  smallest  being  about  0.06 
mm.  The  height  of  the  epitheliam  in  the 
largest  tnbules  is  between  0.02  and  0.04  mm. ; 
in  those  at  the  boundary  layer  about  0.016 
mm.  Good  specimens  are  obtained  by  im- 
mersing a  fresh  gland  in  dilate  muriatic  or 
uitnc  acid  for  a  variable  period  (six  to  twenty- 
four  hours),  and  examining  in  dilute  gly- 
cerine The  collecting  tubules'  should  be 
injected  from  the  ureter  with  blue  or  red  gel- 
atine, and  the  whole  organ  immersed  in  alco- 
hol, until  ready  for  cutting.  Sections  made 
parallel  to  the  collecting  tubules  produce 
splendid  specimens.  The  connection  between 
the  collecting  and  convoluted  tubules  of  the 
bS  utaVeiiTii'b^ird^  huuiau  kiduey  cannot  be  shown  by  injection, 
'"■   "  for  the  colored  fluid  thrown  in  from  the  ure- 

ter rarely  reaches  the  convoluted  tubules  of  the  first  order.  In 
the  lower  animals — fishes,  frogs,  etc. — however,  if  the  ureter  be 
injected  under  constant  pressure  the  entire  length  of  the  arin- 
iferous  tubules  may  be  tilled  with  the  carmine,  or,  better,  Berlin 
blue '  fluid. 


t  In  the  pig  Henle  finds  that  two  laTge  collecting  tabnlea  begin  at  the  »pex  of 
uush  pyramid,  then  ran  along  the  onter  borden  of  the  carticitl  sabstance  propra, 
high  np  into  the  cortex,  and  there  unite  by  forming  a  loop.  Henle  statea  that 
the  conTolnted  tnbnlea  empty  into  these,  or  their  diTiwoaa  by  intercalated  portiona. 
which  be  calls  etmimuniaiting  lubula  {Verbindttngteaitdielun).    Eingeweidel..  p.  5S4. 

'  This  hu  been  done  byFrey  with  fishes  aud  amphibia;  by  Hitfner  with  birds, 
fishes,  etc.  ;  by  Gross  with  Sshet  and  tritons,  md  by  Hyrtl  with  some  xorU  ot  BHhen. 
According  to  Seraphina  Sohachowa  (Unters.  neber  die  Niere.  Diss.  Bern.  187())  the 
convolnted  tabule  of  the  first  oidei  is  connected  to  Henle's  loop  by  a  opiral  tubule. 
while  the  ascending  portion  ot  the  loop  exbibiisan  expanded  part  immediately  alwve 
the  loop,  and  a  spiral  pact,  which  latter  becomes  continuous  with  the  ascending  limb 
of  the  loop  Between  the  ascending  part  of  tbe  loop  and  the  iatercalat«d  portion 
Scbachowa  deaoribes  a  new  tubale,  which  she  calls  tbe  ' '  irregular  tnbnie. " 

The  spiral  tnbnie  is  lined  with  an  epitheliam  which  has  a  striated  appttarance  in 
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The  blood-zessels  of  the  kidney. — The  renal  artery  and  vein, 
before  entering  the  hilum,  divide  and  subdivide  within  the 
sinus  of  the  kidney.  Small  branches,  which  are  given  off  at 
the  hilum,  also  supply  the  Hbrous  capsule  of  the  gland.  Veins 
accompany  the  arteries  as  far  as  the  arches  already  referred  to.  . 
But  here  a  difference  is  to  be  noted.  The  arteries  never  anas- 
tomose, but  form  the  straight  vessels  of  the  cortical  substance 
proper,  which  again  send  off  twigs  to  form  the  glomeruli. 


At  the  arches,  however,  the  veins  anastomose,  and  a  branch 
accompanies  the  straight  artery  of  the  cortical  substance  proper 
(Pig.  99,  B).  The  glomemlus  is  formed  from  the  arterial  twig 
above  referred  to  (Fig.  89,  D).  This  enters  the  capsule  directly 
opposte  to  the  point  where  the  latter  becomes  continuous 
with    a   convoluted    tubule,   and  divides  into  two  or  more 


Ym  lint  portton.  The  expuided  part  of  the  BBoending  loop  ii  lined  with  oellB  hsTing 
Tei7  thick  promineiil  rods,  Mid  wbo«e  lumen  is  exoeedingl;  nuklL 

The  irrtg-diar  tudule  hu  an  angnUr,  Irreffnlar  outline,  i«  of  very  wying  divaetei, 
in  ■oma  portiona  two.  three,  or  four  timeH  as  bioad  as  in  other  portions,  a  ooudition 
dott  to  its  p«cnliaT  lining  epithelia,  which  are  angular  and  present  oumerona  pro- 
oeHM ;  the  rods  ate  eioeedinglj  thick  and  prominent. 

A*  jet  I  have  been  onable  to  oonfiim  Sohaohowa's  reaearDhea. 
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branches  which  subdivide  again  and  again  (Fig.  100)  to  form 
loopa  or  coila  ;  these  latter  unite  again  and  form  a  vessel  equal 
in  size  to  the  one  which  entered  the  capsule.  The  first  is 
called,  as  already  described,  the  affe^ 
ent ;  the  second,  the  efferent  vessel, 
and  the  glomerulus  is  foiraed  by  the 
division  and  reunion  of  the  branclips 
of  these  two  vessels;  the  wliole  form- 
ing a  rounded  toft  within  the  capsule. 
The  vessels  of  which  a  glomerulus  is 
composed  have  the  same  diameter  as 
small  capillaries ;  tlieir  coats  are  struc- 
tureless and  provided  with  elliptical 
miolei.  The  efferent  vessels  are  not  veins  ;  on  leaving  the  cap- 
sules they  break  up  into  capillaries,  which  anastomose  freely 
with  each  otlier  and  surround  the  tubules  of  the  cortex,  form- 
ing, in  this  way,  a  network  with  circular  meshes  (Fig.  99,  D). 

At  the  boundary  layer  the  capillaries  unite  to  form  vessel* 
which  are  two  to  three  times  larger  than  the  original  capillaries. 
These  vessels  take  a  straight  course  through  the  medulla  to 
ward  the  apices  forming  the  so-called  vasa  recta'  (Pigs.  09,  ^' 
and  89,  G).  The  vessels  immediately  below  the  boundary  layei 
are  arranged  in  bundles  at  the  side  of  the  pyramidal  prolongs' 
tions,  and  run  parallel  with  them  in  that  part  of  the  medulla 
(Pig.  89).  They  give  off  branches  in  the  medulla,  and  near  the 
apices  of  the  pyramids  again  form  a  capillary  network  whid 
surrounds  the  collecting  tabules.  The  returning  vessels  (veins] 
have  about  the  same  course,  anastomose  freely  with  each  othei^ 
and  empty  into  the  venous  arches  at  the  boundary  layer 
Other  veins  are  formed  by  the  union  of  capillaries  immediateljl 
underneath  the  capsule  ;  these  have  a  stellate  form,'  the  centM 
of  each  star  indicating  the  commencement  of  a  vein.  Suol 
veins,  passing  downward  through  the  cortex  and  receiving 
branches  on  the  way,  empty  finally  into  the  venous  archa 
above  i-eferred  to.  Tlie  venous  arches  also  give  rise  to  vesseh 
of  larger  calibre,  which  run  parallel  to  and  accompany  the  ar 
teries  of  the  medulla,  and  at  last  unite  to  form  the  renal  veio. 
InjecdoTU  qf  the  kidm.ey.  —The  kidney  may  be  injected  witj 
gelatine  either  through  the  artery  or  vein.     It  is  best  accooi 


<  Dondera:  Pb^raioL,  L 
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plished  by  the  artery,  under  constant  pressure  (mercury). 
Beale's  blue  injecting  fluid  *  answers  very  well ;  the  writer's  car- 
mine-glycerine fluid'  also  acts  exceedingly  well,  but  it  is  very 
difficult  to  obtain  a  good  double  injection  of  artery  and  vein. 
I  have  found  the  most  successful  method  to  be  the  following  : 
Take  a  fresh  bloodless  kidney  (dog,  pig)  and  inject  the  vein 
under  constant  pressure  with  the  blue  gelatine  mass.'  Next 
place  the  kidney  in  iced  water  for  a  few  minutes  to  harden  the 
gelatine,  and  then  attach  to  the  artery  a  very  small  constant- 
pressure  injecting  apparatus,  the  receptacle  for  the  injecting 
fluid  containing  the  writer's  carmine  fluid.  After  regulating  the 
amount  of  pressure,  the  whole  apparatus,  with  the  kidney,  is 
placed  within  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump  and  the  air  slowly 
exhausted.  In  this  way  the  arteries  become  filled  with  fluid. 
Allow  the  gland  to  harden  in  alcohol  and  mount  the  sections 
in  balsam  or  dammar.  Kidneys  in  which  the  vein  and  artery 
have  been  injected  may  have  the  collecting  tubules  filled  from 
the  ureter  with  yellow  injecting  fluid,  thus  making  a  triple 
injection.  Sections  of  kidney  hardened  in  alcohol  may  be 
stained  with  borax- carmine,  and  afterward  bleached  in  a  di- 
lute hydrochloric  acid  (1  to  10)  solution,  or  a  concentrated  one 
of  oxalic  acid.  When  the  vessels  of  a  kidney  have  been  injected 
•with  blue  gelatine,  staining  with  carmine  gives  good  results. 

Thiersch's  jeUow  injecting  fluid  is  made  as  foUows  :  Prepare  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potassa,  one  part  of  the  salt  to  eleven  parts  of  water,  and  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  lead  of  the  same  strength.  One  part  of  the  potassa  solution 
is  placed  in  a  smaU  basin  and  mixed  with  four  parts  of  a  concentrated  solution 
of  gelatine.  Two  parts  of  the  lead  solution  are  placed  in  another  basin  and 
mixed  with  four  parts  of  jeUy.  These  are  to  be  slowly  and  thoroughly  mixed 
together  at  a  temperature  of  75^  to  90^,  and  then  heated  in  a  water-bath  at  a 
temperature  of  212"  for  half  an  hour  or  more.  Filter  carefully  through  flannel 
(Beale  :  Microscope,  p.  90). 

The  kidney  stroma, — In  the  cortical  substance  the  stroma 
is  reduced  to  a  colloid  material  which  binds  the  tubules  to- 
gether.   In  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla,  in  the  fresh  state, 

1  See  page  205. 

'  Carmine,  5  grammes ;  glycerine  (anhydrous),  50 grammes;  add  caustic  potassa 
imtil  the  carmine  is  dissolved,  and  neutralize  with  pure,  concentrated  muriatic  acid. 

'  Gelatine  should  be  first  immersed  in  water  until  it  becomes  softened  and  then 
gently  heated  until  dissolved.  Add  soluble  Berlin  blue,  or  Beale^s  blue  fluid,  until  a 
good  oolor  is  obtained.    Inject  whUe  hot 
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the  stroma  is  a  colorless,  transparent  substance,  which,  after 
immersion  for  a  variable  time  in  a  solution  of  chromate  of  po- 
tassa  or  ammonia,  resolves  itself  into  a  thin  fibroas  reticolam, 
containing  at  regular  intervals  round  or  elliptical  nuclei;* 
these,  according  to  Schweigger-Seidel,  belong  to  stellate  or 
spindle-shaped  corpuscles,  wliich  may  be  isolated  by  macera- 
tion in  hydrocliloric  acid.  The  nuclei  are  only  seen  in  the 
lower  portion  of  the  medulla ;  the  fibrous  appearance  of  the 
stroma  is  retained  some  distance  beyond  this  ])oint. 

The  nerves  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries  of  the  kidney 
and  seem  to  supply  only  those  vessels. 

The  lymphatics  at  the  hilura  are  derived  from  the  interior 
of  the  organ,  and  from  a  network  of  small  lymph-branches 
situated  between  the  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  capsule.  The 
latter  communicate  with  lymph-canals  in  the  interior  of  the 
organ.* 

The  capsule  of  the  kidney  is  a  fibrous  tissue,  containing 
some  few  elastic  filaments.  It  is  divisible  into  two  layers,  an 
outer  and  an  inner  one.  The  former,  about  0.1  to  0.2  mm.  in 
thickness  is  continuous  with  the  connective  tissue  which  sur- 
rounds the  blood-vessels  at  the  hilum  ;  the  latter,  about  0.025 
mm.  in  thickness,  terminates  at  the  points  where  the  papillie 
enter  the  calices.  Immediately  underneath  the  inner  layer,  is 
a  large  meshed  reticulum  of  smooth  muscle-fibres,*  some  of 
which  traverse  the  substance  of  the  gland  for  a  short  distance. 

The  calyx^  at  its  junction  with  the  papilla,  is  covered  with 
epithelium,  which  is  continued  on  to  the  apex  of  the  papilla  ; 
it  contains,  in  addition,  muscle-fibres  disposed  at  right  angles 
to  one  another,  and  connective  tissue. 

Natural  injection  of  the  tubules  of  the  Mdney  by  the 
sulphindigate  of  soda,* — The  first  to  inject  the  kidney  in  this 
way  was  Chronsczewski ;  *  but  his  experiments  were  not  very 
successful,  at  least  so  far  as  the  kidney  was  concerned.  Those 
of  Heidenhain  *  which  have  been  confirmed  by  the  writer,'  give 


*  Henle  :  loc.  cit.  '  Lndwig,  in  Strieker's  Manual. 
«  Eberth:  Med.  Centralbl.,  No.  15,  1872. 

^  Commonly  known  in  the  laboratory  and  in  commerce  as  indigfo-oarmine. 

*  Chronsczewski,  in  Virchow^s  Archly,  Bd.  XXXI.,  p.  187;  also  Bd.  XXXV. «  pu 
158. 

«  Max  Schultze's  Archiv,  Bd.  X.,  p.  1,  and  PflUger's  Archly,  Bd.  IX,  p.  1. 
^  Mayer ;  Histol.  of  Kidney.    Prize  disisert ,  1876. 
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the  most  satisfactory  results.    To  insare  this  desirable  end,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  sulphindigate  of  soda  be  pure. 

O.  Maschke,  of  Breslan,  the  apothecary  who  mannfactnres  the  pure  sulphin- 
digate of  soda  for  Prof.  Heidenhoiu,  writes  to  that  author  as  follows  :  '*  The 
indigo- sulphate  of  soda  was  prepared  from  the  phoenicin-sulphate  of  soda.  If 
the  latter  compound  be  heated  for  half  to  one  hour,  at  a  temperature  of  60*^  to 
70''  C,  with  five  or  six  times  its  volume  of  sulphuric  acid  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  1,840,  it  resolves  itself  completely  into  indigo-disulphate  of  soda  and 
indigo-monosulphate  of  soda  (indigunterschwefelsaures  Natron).  I  have 
chosen  this  mode  of  preparing  the  salt  because  the  indigo-gelatine  and  indigo- 
brown  can  easily  be  separated  from  the  phoenicin-sulphate  of  soda,  without 
marked  loss,  and  in  this  way  I  obtain  a  sufficiently  pure  substance  for  future 
use.  An  easier  method  of  preparing  the  salt  is  the  formula  given  by  Crum 
and  Berzelius.  One  part  of  best  indigo  in  powder  is  gradually  added  to  seven 
or  eight  parts  of  pure  sulphuric  acid,  specific  gravity  1,840,  in  a  large  vessel, 
and  the  two  thoroughly  mixed.  After  the  liquid  has  ceased  to  froth,  the 
vessel  is  covered  with  an  animal  membrane  and  put  aside  for  three  days,  during 
which  interval  it  is  to  be  frequently  shaken.  To  this  solution  thirty  to  forty 
Tolumes  of  water  are  added,  and  the  whole  carefully  filtered.  To  the  resulting 
dear  solution  as  many  parts  by  weight  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  as 
there  were  of  sulphuric  acid,  are  added.  Owing  to  the  effervescence  which 
now  takes  place,  the  vessel  in  which  the  mixture  is  prepared  must  be  of  large 
size.  For  this  reason  it  is  better  to  substitute  the  acetate  of  soda,  or  chloride 
of  sodium,  or  simply  sulphate  of  soda,  for  the  formation  and  precipitation  of 
the  indigo-disulphate  of  soda  takes  place  with  any  soda  salt  which  does  not 
decompose  the  indigo-disulphuric  acid.  The  mixture  is  now  filtered,  and  the 
precipitate  dried  over  a  water-bath.  It  is  then  pulverized  and  treated  re- 
peatedly with  absolute  alcohol,  which  dissolves  any  indigo-monosulphate  of 
soda,  acetate  of  soda,  or  indigo-red,  which  may  have  remained."  In  this  way 
the  indigo-carmine  is  obtained  in  a  pure  state.  The  crystals  are  copper-colored, 
bat  the  salt  is  blue  in  the  pulverized  state.  The  indigo-carmine  of  commerce 
is  an  impure  article  and  cannot  be  used  for  natural  injection. 

For  injection,  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  the  sulphindigate 
of  soda  is  used  ;  the  salt  may  be  dissolved  in  boiling  distilled 
water,  and  the  solution  allowed  to  cool.  A  dog  or  rabbit 
answers  for  the  purpose  of  injecting.  The  animal  is  properly- 
fastened  to  a  board,  and  the  external  or  internal  jugular  vein 
dissected  up  and  exposed.  In  either  of  these  vessels  a  canula 
with  stop-cock,  previously  filled  with  the  indigo-carmine 
solution,  is  inserted.  The  injection  into  the  jugular  may  be 
made  downward  or  upward — the  latter  is  preferable.  A  syr- 
inge, graduated  in  cubic  centimetres  and  containing  the  sol- 
ution of  indigo-carmine,  is  now  attached  to  the  canula,  the 
stop-cock  opened  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  solution  injected 
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into  the  vein.  Not  more  than  6  c.c.  sUould  be  injected  at  one 
time.  If  the  animal  be  a  white  rabbit,  the  result  of  the  tirsi 
injection  shows  itself  in  a  few  seconds,  for  the  animal  soon 
becomes  quite  blue.  After  live  or  ten  minutes  another  S  c.c. 
of  the  solution  may  be  injected,  and  so  on  until  20  to  50  c.c.  ot 
indigo- carmine  solution  have  been  employed,  the  amount 
varying  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal. 

The  excretion  of  blue  urine  takes  place  soon  after  the  first 
injection  of  indigo-carmine.  As  soon  as  a  sufficient  quantity 
lias  been  excreted  the  animal  is  killed  in  the  following  manner 
The  abdomen  is  opened  and  the  descending  aorta  looked  for 
when  fonnd,  the  canula  of  a  syringe,  filled  with  absolute  alcohol, 
is  attached.  Tiie  jugular  vein  is  now  cut  across,  and  while 
the  animal  bleeds  to  death  absolute  alcohol  is  injected  up  tha 
aorta  or  into  the  renal  arteries.  A  safer  and  better  way  is  to 
inject  the  renal  artery  at  once  with  absolute  alcohol ;  in  eiiher 
case  the  renal  veins  should  be  cut  across.  The  kidney  is  at 
once  removed,  placed  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  divided 
into  several  pieces,  to  insure  a  rapid  action  of  the  spirit. 
While  the  indigo  carmine  is  being  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein,  the  animal  should  be  wrapped  np  in  flannel  or  cotton- 
batting  so  as  to  be  kept  warm.  No  air  should  be  allowed  tO' 
enter  the  vein,  or  the  animal  may  die  before  tlie  experiment  ia 
concluded.  Injection  of  absolute  alcohol  through  the  renal 
artery  should  be  accomplished  before  the  animal  has  bled  ttf 
death,  or,  at  least,  immediately  afterward.  When  the  kidne; 
has  been  thoroughly  hardened,  vertical  and  transverse  sectioiia 
are  to  be  made  through  the  cortical  and  medullary  substances, 
and  examined  in  glycerine  saturated  in  chloride  of  potassium;' 
or,  better  still,  in  resinous  turpentine. 

If  tlie  iniection  of  absolute  alcohol  be  delnjed,  either  through  lEick  of  ekill  ii 
the  experimenter,  or  any  mishap,  the  indigo  salt  within  the  kidney  becoma 
diffutied  over  the  entire  organ  by  absorption  ot  water  from  the  contained  vea- 
sels,  and  the  whole  kidney  becomes  of  a  nniform  bhie  color.  Snoh  glaadm 
mast  be  laid  aside,  for  sections  made  therefrom,  even  after  immersion  in  abso- 
lute alcohol,  are  worthless,  and  will  only  confuse  the  mioroscopiHt.  The  abso> 
lute  alcohol  of  the  shops  is  not  always  absoIut«,  as  is  well  known.  It  has  ■ 
great  affinity  for  water,  and,  in  handling,  rapidly  abHOrba  moisture  from  the  air. 
To  make  it  absolute,  I  heat  sulphate  of  copper  (pure)  at  a  low  red-heat.  Thi* 
drives  out  the  water  of  crystallization,  and  changes  the  eolor  from  bine  to 
white.  Of  this  I  mis  a  large  spoonful  or  more,  while  still  hot,  with  a  pint  of 
the  so-colled  absolute  alcohol,  and  tightly  cork  the  vessel,  which  is  then  to  ba. 
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shaken  oooasionallj,  but  not  nsed  for  a  week  or  more.  The  affinity  that  water 
has  for  anhydrous  snlphate  of  copper  is  greater  than  that  of  the  alcohol,  and 
the  latter  readily  gives  it  np.  As  soon  as  the  anhydrous  sulphate  regains  its 
water  of  crystallization  it  assumes  a  blue  color  again. 

Everywhere  in  the  sections  it  will  be  seen  that  the  glomeruli 
or  their  capsules  are  entirely  free  from  color,  while  all  the 
tubules  possessing  the  rod-epithelium  have  a  more  or  less  blue 
color,  according  to  the  quantity  of  indigo-carmine  excreted. 
The  lumina  of  the  convoluted  and  other  tubules  are  generally 
filled  with  the  crystallized  indigo-salt.  In  examining  sections, 
it  soon  becomes  evident  that  the  convoluted  tubules  and  that 
part  of  Henle's  loop  which  possesses  the  rod-epithelium,  alone 
excrete  the  indigo-salt,  while  the  other  tubules  merely  contain 
it  in  their  lumen,  the  salt  having  been  washed  down,  as  it  were, 
from  above  by  the  water  filtered  through  the  capillaries  of  the 
glomeruli. 

Instead  of  using  the  sulphindigate  of  soda,  Heidenhain,  in  his  second  series 
of  experiments,  substituted  a  solution  of  uric  acid  in  caustic  soda.  The  renal 
artery  was  injected  with  alcohol  containing  acetic  acid.  The  result  showed 
that  urate  of  soda,  like  the  indigo-salt,  was  excreted  only  by  the  tubules  pos- 
•essing  the  rod-epithelium.  The  capsules  were  entirely  free.  The  addition  of 
acetic  acid  to  the  alcohol  caused  the  uric  acid  to  be  precipitated  in  the  shape 
of  riiomboid  cxystals  within  the  tubules.  In  this  condition  Heidenhain  found 
them.  The  hypothesis  set  down  by  Bowman,  years  ago,  that  the  tubules  of 
the  kidney  excrete  the  scdid  oonstituents  o1  the  urine  merely,  while  the  glome' 
ruli  serve  as  a  filter  for  the  fluid  partion,  is  therefore  coTrect. 

If  the  quantity  of  indigo  solution  inject^  into  the  jngnlar 
be  small,  and  the  animal  killed  soon  after,  the  kidney  t>eing 
treated  as  above  detailed,  the  microscopic  Hectionii  exhibit 
the  following  appearance:  glomemlns  and  capftnl^  are  not 
acted  upon  ;  the  narrower  branch  of  the  loop  and  the  r;ollect- 
ing  tubules  are  free  from  any  crystal liz^l  salt,  and  their  frjA- 
thelium  clear.  In  the  conrolated  tnbnU!^  and  the  hfffsul  jiart 
of  the  loop,  the  following  phenomena  may  ^\s^f  tie  ot/^ierrerl : 
their  lumina  are  entirely  free  from  any  dffiffmt  of  jn^lij^^z-caf' 
mine,  though  here  and  there  the  rod-efyfthelinm  i.^  nf/t  aC^i ned. 
In  the  greater  nomber  it  is  colored  of  a  Irfirhi:  bine  frolfxr.  In  y>me 
the  rods  and  noclei  are  nniformly  atained  :  in  other*  the  ffi^M 
alone  show  the  bloe  eolor.  while  the  na^i^Iei  are  not  ntsiinfrf}. 
This  constilates  the  fiias  dicage  of  the  ext'^retion  of  {ndt^o^ar- 
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mine  through  the  kidneys.  If  a  larger  quantity  of  indigo 
solution  be  injected,  and  the  animal  dealt  with  as  above,  the 
second  stage  of  the  excretion  is  seen.  Here,  again,  the  glome- 
ruli, the  capsules,  and  the  col  lee  ting- tub  alea  are  free  from 
color,  the  rod-epithelium  stained  blue,  and  their  nuclei  dark 
blue  (Fig.  101,  F),  In  a  few  of  the  convoluted  tubules  and  the 
ascending  broad  branches  of  the  loop,  crystals  of  indigo-salt 
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fill  the  Inmina.  So,  also,  in  some  of  the  descending  carroirl 
branches  of  the  loop,  In  the  third  stage  the  rods  are  color- 1 
less,  while  their  nuclei  are  still  blue.  Masses  of  the  indigo-  " 
salt  fill  the  lumina  of  the  convoluted,  looped,  and  collecting  J 
tubules ;  the  gloraernU  and  their  capsules  are  colorless.  In  | 
the  last  stage,  the  salt  is  contained  in  the  lumina  of  the  col-| 
lecling  tubules  only,  all  the  rest  of  the  gland  being  free  from! 
it,  and  consequently  colorless.      From  the  above  it  will   be  J 
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seen  that  the  rod-epithelium  alone  excretes  the  indigo- salt,  and 
it  may  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  the  function  of  the  glome- 
ruli is  to  act  as  a  filter  for  the  fluid  portion  of  the  urine.  Thus 
the  salt  is  washed  from  the  convoluted  into  the  collecting 
tubules,  and  thence  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  The  action 
of  absolute  alcohol  on  a  solution  of  sulphindigate  of  soda  is  to 
precipitate  that  salt.  It  is  this  action  within  the  kidney  which 
fixes  the  dye,  as  above  set  forth. 

Beautiful  specimens  may  also  be  obtained  by  various  modi- 
fications of  the  above  process. 

The  following  formulie  and  resnlis  are  g^ven  by  Heidenhain : 

1.  Babbit  or  dog ;  section  of  spinal  oord,  injection  of  only  5  o.o.  of  the  in- 
digo solution,  the  animal  being  kiUed  after  ten  minutes.  Result :  pyramidal 
portion  and  boundary  layer  free  from  indigo-blue.  In  the  cortical  substance, 
some  of  the  convoluted  tubules  are  filled  with  the  crystalline  salt ;  in  the 
greater  number  the  epithelium  is  colored  of  a  uniform  blue,  the  nuclei  possess- 
ing the  same  tint ;  the  lumen  is  usually  free. 

2.  Same  conditions  as  above,  excepting  that  20  or  25  c.c.  of  the  solution 
is  injected.  Medulla  free  from  indigo  blue.  In  the  cortex  a  great  many  of  the 
tubules  are  filled  with  the  pigment,  while  the  epithelium  is  stained  blue,  the 
nuclei  of  a  deep  blue  color. 

3.  Same  conditions  as  in  2,  excepting  that  the  animal  is  killed  one  hour 
after  injection.  Nuclei  of  the  rod-epithelium  stained  deep  blue,  rods  clear ; 
convoluted  and  collecting  tubules  filled  with  crystals  of  pigment 

Instead  of  using  absolute  alcohol  for  injecting  the  renal 
artery,  the  writer's  carmine-glycerine  fluid  may  be  employed. 
After  having  injected  the  artery  in  this  way,  the  kidney  is 
placed  in  a  vessel  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  divided  into  small 
pieces  while  immersed  in  that  fluid.  The  glycerine  being  anhy- 
drous, prevents  the  diffusion  of  the  indigo-salt  within  the  kid- 
ney, while  the  alcohol  fixes  the  pigment.  Sections  should  be 
made  from  the  cortex  and  medulla,  and  mounted  permanently 
in  resinous  turpentine.  If  the  glycerine  injection  has  been  suc- 
cessful, all  the  glomeruli  and  capillaries  will  be  filled  with  a 
transparent  red  mass  (Fig.  101).  K  the  indigo  excretion  has 
reached  the  third  stage,  the  collecting  tubules  in  the  medulla 
will  be  filled  with  blue  crystals  of  indigo-carmine,  and  the  vasa 
recta  with  a  red  mass,  the  two  arranged  in  alternate  rows. 
Such  specimens  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
demonstrating  the  structural  relations  just  described. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  MAT.TC  EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL  ORGANS  OF  GENERATION, 

WITH  THEIR  GLANDULAR  APPENDAGES. 

Bt  Dr.  J.  HENRT  G.  SDfES, 
Lecturer  on  Histologyf  UniverBity  of  PezmsylTanuk 

Penis. — The  copulative  organ  of  the  male  consists  of  erec- 
tile tissue,  and  is  made  up  of  three  bodies,  each  enclosed  in  a 
fibrous  membrane,  the  tunica  albuginea.  Two  of  these  bodies 
are  termed  corpora  cavernosa ;  the  third  corpus  spongiosum; 
through  the  latter  the  urethra  passes. 

The  tunica  albuginea  consists  of  connective  tissue  and  elas- 
tic fibres,  with  some  smooth  muscular  elements.  Prom  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  this  membrane  arise  numerous  trabeculae,  or 
bands,  composed  of  the  same  tissue  as  the  membrane;  they 
divide  and  subdivide,  forming  a  very  intricate  reticulum.  The 
cavities  thus  formed  freely  communicate  one  with  the  other, 
and  are  lined  with  a  single  layer  of  flattened  endothelial  plates. 
This  system  of  intercommunicating  lacunse  is  in  reality  nothing 
but  a  true  venous  network.  It  is  in  direct  communication  with 
the  veins  of  the  organ.  By  the  overfilling  of  these  cavities  with 
blood  the  erectile  state  is  produced. 

Externally,  the  tunica  albuginea  is  surrounded  by  loose 
subcutaneous  tissue,  in  which  numerous  elastic  fibres  are  pres- 
ent. Longitudinal  bundles  and  a  few  oblique  fibres  of  involun- 
tary muscle  are  also  found  in  this  areolar  tissue.  The  skin  cov- 
ering the  penis  is  thin,  and  possesses  numerous  fine  hairs, 
which  have  an  increased  length  as  the  root  of  the  organ  is 
approached ;  they  are  connected  with  ordinary  sebaceous 
glands  which  open  into  their  follicles.  Sudorific  glands  are 
also  present  in  the  skin  of  this  organ.  The  internal  leaf  of 
the  prepuce  resembles  closely  a  mucous  membrane;  papillae 
are  numerous,  but  there  is  an  absence  of  hairs,  and  the  seba- 
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ceons  follicles  (Tyson's  glands)  are  sometimes  difficalt  to  find  j 
in  the  ^idult.  In  new-born  childrtin,  however,  these  glands  artf^^, 
abundant  and  well  developed.  The  convoluted  glands  are  her^^ 
absent. 

The  extremity  of  the  penis  terminates  in  a  cone-sbape^^ 
body,  the  glans  penis,  which  has  a  cavernous  structure  ver^ 
similar  to  that  in  the  body  of  the  organ,  and  differing  onli 
in  the  size  of   the  meshes  aad 
^-,        •      '      -  -=^"-v     f),p  trabecalse,  the  former  beiiij 
t  ualler  and  the  latter  more  deJi- 

(le.  The  external  or  mucona 
surface  of  the  glans  is  covemi 
with  a  laminated  pavement  epi- 
thi'Iium,  the  cells  of  the  upper 
layer  being  quite  flat,  those  ot 
tilt-  middle  layer  ribbed,  while  in 
iIr-  lowest  liiyer  they  are  colum- 
nar. There  are  numerous  elastic 
tibres  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  glans,  and  many  single 
01-  branched  papillffi  are  seen, 
some  containing  club  -  shaped 
neive-terminations. 

The  system  of  bloodvesseli 
in  connection  %vich  the  penis  con- 
sists of  arteries,  veins,  capilla- 
ries, and  caveiTious  spaces.  Tha 
modes  of  communication  between 
_  these  several  vascular  structnna 

m  tbnoRb  tha  In-  are  three:  a  direct  passing  of  th9 
iml?™  mu'™rcr'>^i^''"'^™ranr.™h'™;  Wood  from  the  larger  arterial  to 
hfnncoi'thosLwu;  /  rpituBiium  D(  uiBBiwu.  the  larger  venous  branches;  » 
somewhat  coarse  venous  reticu- 
Inm  communicating  with  a  system  of  arterioles;  and,  finally, 
a  direct  capillary  anastomosis. 

The  li/mphaiic  sysiem  ot  the  p^nm  is  represented  by  lymph- 
spaces,  capillaries,  and  large  trunks.  The  former,  the  spaces, 
are  oblong  in  shape,  and  occur  in  the  loose  subcutaneons  tissat 
surrounding  the  tunica  albuginea ;  they  comninnicate  with  I 
capillary  system,  which  is  disposed  in  longitudinal  meshes. 
The  large  lymph-trnnks  formed  from  these  smaller  vessels  ai» 
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sitaated  along  the  dorsain  of  the  organ,  and  communicate  with 
the  lymph-glands  in  the  pelvis  and  those  of  the  groin. 

The  nerves  and  their  terminations  in  the  penis  are  derived 
from  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems.  In  the  loose 
tissue  external  to  the  tunica  albuginea  large  medullated  fibres 
are  observed ;  these  give  off  smaller  branches  which  enter  the 
cavernous  structure,  and  may  be  followed  for  some  distance  as 
medullated  or  non-medullated  fibres.  In  this  same  tissue  are 
found,  at  the  root,  shaft,  and  vicinity  of  the  corona  glandis. 
Pacinian  corpuscles.  They  are  oval  in  shape,  and  have  their 
long  diameter  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  penis.  These 
bodies  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  cavernous  structure. 
The  glans  is  especially  rich  in  nervous  elements,  and  here  are 
found  bodies  known  as  the  ^^ genital  nerve-corpuscles^^^  situated 
in  the  tissue  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  papil- 
lae. These  bodies  are  round  in  shape,  vary  in  size  from  0.1439 
to  0.2001  mm.  in  diameter,  and  have  characteristic  constrictions 
upon  their  surface,  giving  them  a  mulberry-like  appearance. 
The  ordinary  terminal  bulbs  of  Krause  are  also  met  with  in 
this  location. 

The  urethra  of  the  male  serves  as  the  excretory  canal  for 
the  urine  and  seminal  fluid.  An  anatomical  division  is  made 
into  the  prostatic,  membranous,  and  spongy  parts.  The  canal 
is  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane,  external  to  which  there  is  a 
fibrous  layer  rich  in  elastic  fibres,  having  a  cavernous  struc- 
ture ;  external  again  to  this  is  the  muscular  coat,  composed  of 
involuntary  muscular  fibres  arranged  in  two  layers,  an  internal, 
or  longitudinal,  and  an  external,  or  circular.  There  are  also 
numerous  fasciculi  of  oblique  fibres,  which  serve  to  connect  the 
two  layers. 

The  histological  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  three 
parts  of  the  urethra  are  unlike,  and  must  be  separately 
studied,  (a)  In  the  prostatic  portion  the  mucous  membrane 
lies  in  longitudinal  folds.  A  laminated  epithelium  covers  the 
inferior  wall,  while  the  sides  and  superior  wall  are  lined  with 
a  transitional  variety.  The  prominence  of  this  portion  of  the 
urethra,  the  colUculus  seminalis^  is  composed  of  elastic  tissue 
and  smooth  muscular  cells,  which  form  a  cavernous  structure. 
Throughout  this  spongy  tissue,  near  the  surface,  are  seen 
glands  similar  to  those  found  in  the  prostate.  Racemose  glands 
(Littre's  glands),  imperfectly  developed,  lined  with  cylindrical 
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epithelial  cells  in  their  acini,  and  at  their  orifices  with  lami- 
nated epithelium,  are  also  present.  The  muscular  tissue  io 
this  jiart  of  the  urethra  is  intimately  connected  witli  that  o( 
the  prostate  ;  its  fasciculi  have  generally  a  longitudinal  direc- 
tion, and  send  oS  oblique  bundles  into  the  mucous  mem* 
brane.  (i)  The  membranous  por- 
tion of  the  nrethra  has  its  mucotu 
membrane  covered  by  an  epithe- 
lium similar  to  that  met  with  in 
the  prostatic  portion.  The  gland« 
of  Littra  are  absent.  Beneath  the 
mucous  membrane  a  long-meahed 
erectile  tissue  of  a  caTeriious  na- 
ture is  found.  Here  the  organic 
muscular  layer  is  poorly  devt>l* 
oped,  and  it  ia  covered  by  trans- 
verse bundles  of  striped  muscular 
fibres,  the  musculusureihralis.  (c) 
Passing  to  the  spongy  portion,  the 
mucousmembrane  is  found  thrown 
into  longitudinal  folds,  which  are 
in  places  connected  by  transverse 
ones,  forming  depressions,  known 
as  the  lacuna  Morgagnii.  Those, 
are  not  glandular  in  their  nature. 
The  epithelium  covering  the  mu- 
cous membrane  in  this  portion  Is 
mostly  cylindrical,  but  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  meatus  vrinari*i» 
gradually  assumes  a  pavement  - 
character.  Glands  of  Littre  are  found  throughout  this  part. 
The  muscular  elements  are  even  less  prominent  here  than  ia 
the  membranous  portion. 

Well -developed  and  numerous  papillffi  are  seen  proj«:ting 
from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  urethra  into  the  epithelium. 
They  possess  a  single  capillary  loop,  or  several  loops  are  ob- 
served, especially  in  the  fossa  navicularis.  These  papillffi  are" 
absent  or  imperfectly  developed  at  the  points  wlierea  transitionaU 
epithelium  is  met  with.  Here  the  eapillarii'S are  arranged  to  con- 
stitute a  reticulum  beneath  and  parallel  to  the  epithelial  covering 
The  nerves  of  the  urethra  are  found  forming  a  netwutll 
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around  the  muscular  coat,  similarly  as  elsewhere,  in  connection 
with  smooth  muscular  fibres.  Small  nerve-fibres  have  been 
traced  into  the  epithelial  lining.  Collections  of  ganglionic 
nerve-cells  are  found  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  membra- 
nous portion ;  in  the  dense  connective  tissue  at  the  posterior 
portion  of  the  bulb  ;  and  lastly,  in  the  network  of  nerve-fibres 
around  the  vessels  at  the  side  of  the  bulb. 

The  lymphatic  system  of  the  urethra  is  found  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  near  the  epithelium.  It  consists  of  a  network 
of  vessels  with  longitudinally  arranged  meshes  ;  they  are  con- 
nected with  the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  bladder,  and  also  open 
into  the  lymphatic  canals  of  the  glans  penis. 

Cowpefs  glands. — ^These  organs,  two  in  number,  are  situ- 
ated in  the  striated  muscular  tissue  which  surrounds  the  mem- 
branous portion  of  the  urethra.  They  are  lobulated,  oval,  and 
belong  to  the  racemose  group  of  glands.  They  are  composed 
of  acini  and  excretory  ducts  which  unite  to  form  a  single  duct 
for  each  gland,  and  discharge  into  the  bulbous  portion  of  the 
urethra.  The  acini  constituting  the  several  lobules  are  separated 
by  connective  tissue  intermixed  with  smooth  muscalar  fibres; 
they  possess  a  structureless  membrana  propria,  and  are  lined 
with  columnar  cells,  which  are  imbricated  upon  their  outer  thin 
portions.  The  ducts  are  lined  with  flattened  columnar  cells, 
and  a  layer  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  is  seen  running  along 
them.    A  capillary  network  surrounds  the  glandular  structure. 

The  prostate  may  be  described  as  a  glandular  organ,  pecu- 
liar in  having  its  stroma  composed  of  involuntary  muscular 
elements.  Externally  it  possesses  a  connective-tissue  envelope 
which  is  united  to  bands  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  that  run 
in  every  direction,  and  constitute  the  cortical  substance  of 
the  organ.  From  this  cortex  numerous  bands  or  trabecular 
of  a  similar  muscular  nature  proceed,  forming  an  intricate 
network,  and  making  up  the  greater  part  of  the  gland  ;  in  the 
meshes  of  this  reticulum  is  placed  the  glandular  structure. 
The  thickness  of  the  cortex,  or  the  amount  of  glandular  sub- 
stance, varies  according  to  the  position,  whether  behind  or  in 
front  of  the  urethra,  and  it  is  found  that  the  glandular  struc- 
ture is  comparatively  more  developed  behind  and  in  the  lower 
portions  than  in  front  of  the  urethra. 
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The  arrangement  of  tlie  glandular  elements  is  similar  k 
that  in  the  racemose  glands,  and  consists  of  excretory  ducta  ter 
minating  in  glandular  vesicles  or  acini.  The  ducts  which  hav< 
their  orifices  in  the  urethra  at  its  prostatic  portion,  and  npon 
its  inferior  wall,  are  here  lined  with  a  transitional,  or,  when 
large,  with  a  pavement  epithelium,  wliicb  gradiially  changes 
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into  a  columnar  variety  as  the  ducts  penetrate  the  organ.  The 
basement-membrane  is  structureless,  and  is  invested  by  ft  mn^ 
cular  layer.  The  acini  are  also  lined  by  a  columnar  epithdiu"" 
and  possess  a  structureless  membrana  propria;  their  shape  's 
usually  pyriform,  and  they  have  a  diameter  varying  betwet'" 
0.1254  and  0.23  mm.  The  epithelial  cells  of  the  acini  frequently  j 
contain  granules  of  brownish  pigment. 
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Transversely  striated  muscular  fibres  are  also  met  with  in 
lIiH  prostate,  botli  anterior  aud  posterior  to  the  urethra,  ex- 
tending into  the  cortical  substance,  and  between  the  glandular 
stracture  in  the  interior  of  the  gland. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  organ  come  from  the  large  trunks 
surrounding  it ;  thej  pass  into  its  structure  and  fonu  a  reticu- 
lated capillary  system  around  the  glandular  substance. 

Medullated  nerve-fibres  are  found  surrounding  the  cortex 
in  connection  with  groups  of  oval  ganglionic  centres.  Paci- 
nian bodies  are  also  ob- 
served in  the  cortex  of  the 
prostate,  and  in  its  interior 
are  small  medullated  nerve- 
fibres  which  form  a  reticu- 
lum. 

A  peculiar  structure  ia 
foand  in  the  upper  and  pos- 
terior part  of  tlie  prostate. 
It  has  the  appearance  of  a 
duct,  with  walls  resembling 
an  artery.  In  so  far  as  it 
consists  of  an  internal  longi- 
tudinal, a  middle  circular, 
and  an  external  longitudi- 
nal coat.  The  middle  coat  is  composed  mostly  of  smooth  mns- 
calar  elements,  while  the  external  and  internal  coats  are  only 
partly  made  up  of  them.  The  interior  of  this  structure  is  filled 
with  a  rich  vascular  network,  pigment  particles,  and  smooth 
muscular  fibres. 

The  resicula  prosiaiioa,  which  forms  a  cul-de-sac  in  the 
middle  of  the  prostate,  beneath  the  middle  lobe,  opening  by  a 
duct  at  the  summit  of  the  collimihts  semlnalis,  possesses  a 
fibrous  wall  in  which  there  are  smooth  muscular  cells  and  is 
surrounded  by  a  thin  layer  of  cavernous  tissue  ;  it  is  lined  by 
a  laminated  epithelium,  into  which  small  conical  papillse  pro- 
ject ;  small  branched  and  tortuous  glands  are  also  found  open- 
ing into  its  cavity. 

The  testicles  are  glandular  organs  which  secrete  the  sper- 
matic fluid,  and  are  in  the  male  organism  the  sexual  represen- 
tatives of  the  ovaries  in  the  female. 
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The  glandular  structure,  together  with  the  epididymis  of  th^ 
testicles,  is  enveloped  by  a  dense  librous  membrane,  the  iunica 
aZbugiTiea.  This  is  surrounded  by  a  serous  sac,  the  tunica 
vaginalis  propria.  Finally  the  testicle  and  spermatic  cord  are 
invested  by  the  tunica  vaginalis  communis  and  the  whole  is 
contained  in  the  scrotum. 

The  tunica  albuginea  upon  its  external  surface,  or  that 
covered  by  the  tunica  vaginalis  propria,  is  smooth  and  shin- 
ing ;  it  consists  of  dense  connective  tissue  with  some  elastic 
fibres ;  upon  the  posterior  border  of  the  testicle  it  increases  in 
thickness,  and  is  here  termed  the  corpus  Highmorij  or  medias- 
tinum testiSj  which  passes  into  the  gland.  It  also  sends  ofE 
from  its  whole  internal  surface  numerous  bands  or  trabecule, 
the  septula  testis^  which  run  toward  the  mediastinum,  and 
divide  the  interior  of  the  testicle  into  conical  lobules,  having 
their  apices  directed  toward  the  corpus  Highmori.  These  tra- 
beculse  contain  smooth  muscular  fibres  and  blood-vessels.  It 
is  in  these  lobules  or  spaces  that  the  secreting  elements  of  the 
gland  are  situated. 

The  serous  sac,  or  tunica  vaginalis,  has  its  visceral  layer,  the 
tunica  adnata^  intimately  united  to  the  tunica  albuginea  over 
the  testicle,  but  it  is  loosely  attached  to  that  over  the  epididy- 
mis. This  membrane  consists  of  connective  tissue  traversed 
by  delicate  elastic  fibres,  and  lined  on  its  surface  with  a  layer 
of  polyhedi-al  cells,  varying  in  size  and  containing  oval  nuclei 
with  one  or  two  nucleoli.  Upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  tes- 
ticle and  sharp  edge  of  the  epididymis,  the.  tunica  adnata  is 
frequently  found  to  possess  tufted  excrescences;  these  pro- 
cesses are  covered  by  several  layers  of  flattened  epithelial  cells, 
or  a  single  layer  of  round  or  cylindrical  bodies.  A  capillary 
loop  is  seen  extending  into  the  tufts. 

The  parietal  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  projn'ia  consists 
of  connective  tissue,  elastic  fibres,  and  epithelium,  as  in  the 
visceral  layer. 

The  tunica  vaginalis  communis^  which  covers  the  tunica 
vaginalis  propria,  is  composed  above  of  a  loose,  laminated  con- 
nective tissue,  but  it  becomes  more  dense  below.  Betweea 
this  tunica  and  the  tunica  propria  unstriped  muscular  fibres 
are  found,  while  upon  its  external  surface  there  are  the  striped 
libres  of  the  cremaster  muscle.  Small  non-vascular  peduncu- 
lated excrescences  are  also  found  upon  this  surface.    The  mem- 
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brane  is  connected  externally  by  connective  tissue  with  the 
muscular  layer  of  the  scrotum,  the  dartos. 

The  muscle  of  the  scrotum,  the  dartos,  consists  of  numerous 
smooth  muscular  fibres,  arranged  singly  or  forming  a  more  or 
less  continuous  layer. 

The  skin  of  the  scrotum  is  peculiar  in  containing  consider- 
able pigment,  while  there  is  an  absence  of  fat  in  the  subcu- 
taneous tissue.  Hairs,  large  sebaceous  follicles,  and  sweat- 
glands  are  also  present  in  the  skin  of  the  scrotum. 

The  hydaiid  of  Morgagni  is  a  structure  found  upon  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  head  of  the  epididymis,  and  is  thought 
to  be  the  remains  of  Miiller's  duct.  It  is  met  with  in  two 
forms,  either  as  a  vesicle  containing  a  clear  fluid  (with  cells, 
and  nuclei — ciliated  epithelial  cells  are  also  at  times  present), 
and  connected  to  the  epididymis  by  a  solid  fibrous  peduncle,  or 
as  a  flattened  structure  possessing  scarcely  any  stalk,  which 
is  simple  or  divided  into  lobules ;  the  latter  form  is  most  fre- 
quently seen.  At  times  it  is  found  to  communicate  with  the 
canal  of  the  epididymis. 

Between  the  head  of  the  epididymis  and  the  vas  deferens, 
situated  xvpon  the  ])osterior  edge  of  the  testicle,  a  small  organ 
is  seen,  consisting  of  several  whitish  nodules.  Each  nodule  is 
com])osed  of  a  tube  forming  a  number  of  convolutions  and  ter- 
minating in  a  club-sha;)ed  extremity.  The  tubes  contain  a 
clear  fluid  and  are  lined  by  a  cylindrical  epithelium,  the  cells 
of  which  are  undergoing  d^eneration.  Until  ten  years  of  age 
this  organ  is  fully  developed ;  after  this  period  it  experiences 
d^eneration.  This  structure  is  known  as  the  organ  of  (Jit- 
aldes^  and  represents  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  bodies. 

The  glandular  or  jKirenchymatoas  structure  of  the  tenticle 
consists  of  canals  or  seminiferous  tubules  about  0.1128  to 
0.1421  mm.  in  diameter ;  they  are  folded  on  themselves  sev- 
eral times  so  as  to  constitute  lobules,  and  are  situated  in  the 
spaces  formed  by  the  trabecute  of  the  tunica  albn^nea.  The 
tubules  not  only  are  folded  bat  divide  and  subdivide,  anasto- 
mose, and  terminate  by  loops.  Toward  the  apices  of  the  lob- 
ules  the  tubules  gradually  beeome  mfm:  straight,  fewer  in 
number,  and  pass  into  the  corpus  Highmori,  Ifjirminff  the 
rete  testis.  From  the  upper  port  of  the  thUh  emerge  twdre  to 
seventeen  larger  tubules  whic:h  pass  throng  the  tufiiea  atlm- 
ginea^  after  which  they  again  beeome  eonvoloted  and  form  a 
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namber  of  conical  lobules,  named  the  cani  vascvloH,  which 
form  the  head  of  the  epididymis.  These  tubules  gradually 
unite  to  form  a  single  canal,  which  is  much  convoluted,  and 
develops  an  elongated  body,  the  body  and  tail  of  the  epididy- 
mis. The  convolutions  becoming  less  and  less  marked,  the 
tube,  increased  in  calibre,  then  leaves  the  testicle  and  ascends, 
at  first  somewhat  spirally,  but  soon  after  in  a  perfectly  stnught 
course,  constituting  the  vas  deferens.  Before  this  duct  is 
formed,  a  short  csecal  branch,  named  the  vas  dberransj  is  at- 
tached to  the  tube. 

The  seminiferous  tubules  either  take  their  origin  from  blind 
extremities  or  anastomoses,  the  former  being  more  frequently 
met  with  in  children.  Surrounding  the  tubules  there  is  seen 
a  framework  of  connective  tissue,  which  proceeds  from  the 
septa.  This  intertubular  connective  tissue  is  distinctly  lam- 
inated, and  each  lamella  is  formed  of  a  fenestrated  endothe- 
lial membrane,  and  a  fenestrated  connective-tissue  membrane, 
which  thus  constitute  numerous  communicating  spaces,  that 
are  the  rootlets  of  the  lymphatic  system  of  the  testis.  The 
number  of  lamellse  between  the  seminal  tubes  varies,  and  their 
relation  to  the  tubes  is  very  intimate,  but  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  fluid  present  in  the  interlamellar  lymph-spaces. 
Groups  of  peculiar  cells  are  found  between  the  lamellae  of  the 
intertubular  connective  tissue.  These  cells  have  been  observed 
by  histologists,  and  by  most  are  thought  to  be  connective- tissue 
corpuscles.  Klein,  however,  says  they  are  epithelial  in  nature, 
and  derived  from  the  epithelial  columns  of  the  Wolffian  body. 

In  the  meshes  formed  by  this  reticulated  fibrous  tissue  are 
located  the  seminiferous  tubules,  the  membrana  propria  of 
which  is  thought,  on  the  one  hand,  to  be  structureless,  or,  on 
the  other,  to  be  composed  of  oval,  flattened  corpuscles,  placed 
at  regular  intervals,  which  form  an  endothelial  membrane.  The 
tubules  are  found  filled  with  corpuscles.  Those  at  the  periphery 
covering  the  membrana  propria  are  round  or  polygonal  in  form, 
upon  transverse  section.  In  children,  the  cells  of  the  tubules 
contain  a  finely  granular  and  pale  substance,  but  in  adults 
they  are  filled  with  yellow  pigment.  Two  typical  forms  of  cor- 
puscle are  observed,  one  with  dark  granular  nuclei,  the  other 
with  bright  ones  that  have  or  have  not  nucleoli.  The  number 
of  nuclei  varies ;  usually  there  are  one  or  two  ;  but  they  may 
reach  thirty  or  more.     Many  variously  formed  cells  are  seen. 
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which  fact  is  held  to  indicate  active  proliferation.  These  bodies 
are  termed  seminal  cells,  and  in  the  embryo  are  said  to  possess 
contractility  and  amoeboid  movement. 

The  seminiferous  tubules  upon  entering  the  corpus  High- 
mori  lose  their  special  external  coat,  which  blends  with  the 
connective  tissue  of  this  region.  Their  epithelial  lining  con- 
sists of  cylindrical  cells  with  short  cilia.  After  leaving  tho 
corpus  Highmori  and  increasing  in  size,  they  have  an  additional 
coat  of  smooth  muscular  fibres,  which,  further  down  in  the 
body  of  the  epididymis,  consists  of  two  layers,  an  internal  and 
an  external  or  longitudinal  coat.  The  epithelium  lining  the 
canal  of  the  epididymis  is  composed  of  cells  with  long,  oval 
nuclei,  and  provided  with  long  tufts  of  cilia.  Indeed,  the  lar- 
gest cilia  found  in  the  human  body  are  upon  the  large  cylindri- 
cal cells,  which  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  canal  of  the  epi- 
didymis. Beneath  this  layer  of  ciliated  bodies  is  a  second  of 
small,  polyhedral  ones  with  round  nuclei. 

The  Vds  deferenSy  which  may  be  considered  as  analogous 
in  many  respects  to  the  excretory  duct  of  a  glandular  organ, 
is  made  up  of  an  external  or  fibrous  coat,  a  middle  or  mus- 
cular, and  a  mucous  membrane,  which  is  located  most  inter- 
naUy.  Covering  this  membrane  are  epithelial  elements  which 
differ  in  the  various  parts  of  the  duct  At  the  beginning  there 
is  a  single  layer  of  cylindrical  cells,  between  which,  sometimes, 
there  are  spindle-shaped  bodies;  the  former  possess  delicate 
cilia.  At  about  four  centimetres  from  the  epididymis  the  cilia 
are  lost,  but  the  character  of  the  cells  remains  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  a  striated  border  can  be  seen  in  many.  In  children, 
a  difference  exists  between  the  extra-  and  intra-abdominal  por- 
tions of  the  duct.  The  former,  or  extra,  is  lined  by  a  lami- 
nated epithelium,  composed  of  a  superficial  layer  of  short 
cylindrical  cells,  beneath  which  are  one  or  two  layers  of  round 
or-  polyhedral  cells.  All  these  corpuscles  have  a  relatively 
large  nucleus.  The  intra-abdominal  portion  of  the  duct  has  a 
lining  similar  to  that  observed  in  the  adult. 

The  mucous  coat  is  made  up  of  connective  tissue  and  elas- 
tic fibres,  the  former  consisting  of  intersecting  fasciculi,  the 
latter  of  a  close  network.  The  membrane  is  thrown  into 
two  or  three  longitudinal  folds  or  rugce.  Near  the  lower  end 
of  the  yas  deferens,  in  the  ampuHa^  the  longitudinal  folds 
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are  connected  by  transverse  ones,  and  thus  depressions  are 
formed. 

The  muscular  coat  consists  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  ar- 
ranged in  three  layers :  an  inner,  or  longitudinal,  which  is 
feebly  developed  ;  a  middle,  or  circular,  which  is  substantial  in 
character,  and  an  external  or  longitudinal.  This  coat  is  less 
developed  in  young  children  than  in  adults. 

In  the  external  fibrous  coat,  or  tunica  adventitia  of  the  vas 
deferens,  are  found  bundles  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  running 
longitudinally.  They  are  derived  from  the  cremaster  intemus, 
which  muscle  is  well  developed  at  the  origin  of  the  vas  deferens, 
but  gradually  diminishes  in  size  as  it  enters  the  abdominal  cavity. 

The  vas  deferens  possesses  a  dense  plexus  of  meduUated 
nerve-fibres,  the  spermatic  plexus,  situated  in  the  tunica  ad- 
ventitia. From  this  plexus  several  smaller  trunks  proceed 
which  penetrate  into  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats.  Scat- 
tered along  these  nerve-trunks  are  seen  small  ganglion-cells, 
which  are  round  or  oval. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  testicle  come  from  the  internal 
spermatic  artery  and  enter  the  gland  partly  at  the  corpus 
Highmori  and  partly  upon  its  surface.  They  surround  the 
seminiferous  tubules  as  a  capillary  plexus  of  large  meshes. 
The  epididymis  receives  its  blood  from  the  deferential  artery, 
and  also  to  some  extent  from  the  vessels  of  the  testicle.  The 
vas  deferens  possesses  a  rich  capillary  network  in  its  muscular 
coat  and  also  in  its  mucous  membrane  beneath  the  epithelium. 

The  nerves  of  the  testicle  come  from  the  internal  spermatic 
plexus ;  their  mode  of  termination  has  not  as  yet  been  satis- 
factorily explained.  Letzerich,  however,  describes  fine  nerve- 
fibres  in  the  testicles  of  mammals ;  they  penetrate  the  connec- 
tive tissue  and  membrana  propria,  terminating  between  this 
layer  and  the  first  row  of  cells  in  dark  granular  masses. 

The  lymphatic  system  of  the  testicle  consists  of  a  series* of 
lacunse,  lined  with  endothelial  cells,  which  surround  the  semi- 
niferous tubules ;  in  the  interstitial  connective-tissue,  these 
communicate  with  canals  from  which  others  are  given  oflf  to 
the  connective-tissue  septa  of  the  lobules.  Beneath  the  tunica 
albuginea  another  network  of  lymphatic  canals  is  also  found, 
which  penetrate  the  tunic,  especially  upon  the  dorsum  of  the 
organ,  and  finally,  uniting  with  the  lymphatics  of  the  epididy- 
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mis  and  tunica  vaginalis,  form  several  large  trunks,  whicli  fol- 
low tlie  spermatic  cord.  Distinct  networks  of  lymphatic  ves- 
sels are  found  in  the  vascular  and  nervous  layers  of  the  sper- 
matic cord,  and  some  are  seen  close  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the 
vas  deferens. 

The  seminal  tesicles^  designed  as  receptacles  for  the  fluid 
secreted  by  the  testicles,  are,  with  some  slight  modifications, 
similar  in  structure  to  the  vas  deferens.  They  are  composed 
of  a  mucous,  muscular,  and  fibrous  coat.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane is  covered  with  a  superficial  layer  of  cylindrical  and  a 
deep  layer  of  polyhedral-epithelial  cells,  and  is  thrown  into 
folds,  longitudinal  and  transverse,  forming  depressions.  The 
muscular  coat  consists  of  three  layers,  an  internal  or  longi- 
tudinal, a  middle  or  circular,  and  an  external  or  longitudinal. 
The  fibrous  coat  is  abundantly  supplied  with  networks  of  ves- 
sels and  nerves.  Here  the  ganglionic  collections  are  highly 
developed,  each  corpuscle  being  quite  large  and  containing  a 
single  nucleus,  or  even  at  times  two. 

The  y'aculcUory  ducts  are,  histologically,  similar  to  the  last 
described  organs.  As  they  approach  the  prostate  their  cylin- 
drical epithelium  gradually  changes  into  the  transitional  va- 
riety, and  subsequently  into  the  laminated  pavement,  as  they 
approach  their  point  of  outlet  in  the  urethra.  Their  mucous 
membrane  is  uneven  from  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
folds.  After  entering  the  prostate  the  muscular  substance  of 
the  ducts  undergoes  cavernous  transformation. 

When  the  testicle  attains  its  full  physiological  develop- 
ment, which  occurs  in  man  at  puberty,  there  is  secreted  by  the 
organ  a  peculiar  fluid,  the  semen  or  sperma.  This  fluid  is 
whitish,  slimy,  and  colorless,  and  has  an  alkaline  or  neutral  re- 
action. Semen  examined  as  discharged  from  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  in  coitUj  appears  as  a  very  different  fluid,  having  re- 
ceived the  secretions  from  the  various  accessory  glands  of  the 
generative  system.  It  is  now  more  fluid,  opaque,  strongly  al- 
kaline in  reaction,  and  has  acquired  a  peculiar  odor.  Placed 
under  the  microscope  there  is  seen  suspended  in  a  hyaline  fluid 
an  infinite  number  of  moving  thread-like  bodies  called  seminal 
filamenis^  spermutozoa^  spermatozoids^  seminal  elements^  etc. 
They  are  divided  into  a  head,  body  or  middle  portion,  and  tail. 
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The  shape  of  the  head  is  pyriform,  the  broad  part  being  con- 
nected with  the  body  ;  each  has  an  average  length  of  0.0046 
mm.,  and  its  breadth  is  about  half  as  much.  The  middle  por- 
tion or  body  is  about  0.0061  mm.  long,  while  the  t^l  measures 

about  0.0406  mm.  Both  the  body  and 
head  of  the  seminal  elements  seem  to 
be  rigid,  the  terminal  thread  or  tail 
having  an  active  motion.  From  this 
description  it  will  be  seen  that  a  com- 
parison of  its  structure  with  that  of  a 
ciliated  epithelial  cell  is  admissible,  and 
indeed  quite  reasonable. 

The  way  in  which  spermatozoa  are 

Pxo.  106.— Seminal   dements  of.  i-.n.  i.^i  t 

man:  a,  undeveloped;  ft.  matoie.    formed  IS  stiU  imoerfectly  Kuown,  and 

St.  Qeorge.  L'  •/  » 

two  different  views  claim  our  attention. 
They  are  as  follows :   a.  The  nucleus  of  the  seminal  cells 
moves  to  the  periphery,  then  at  the  opposite  side  the  proto- 
plasm of  the  cell  is  elongated  into  a  caudal  appendage;  the 
nucleus  continuing  to  advance  causes  the  protoplasm  to  be- 
come more  and  more  elongate,  and  it  is  ultimately  lengthened 
into  a  thread-like  tail,  while  the  nucleus,  with  its  thin  layer  of 
protoplasm,  constitutes  the  head.    b.  In  this  view  the  columnar 
or  prismatic-shaped  cells,  the  most  external  layer  of  cells  till- 
ing the  seminal  tubules,  are  thought  to  be  the  spermatozoa- 
producing  elements.      The  inner  remaining  cells  of   the  tu- 
bules experience  no  further  development.    During  the  active 
stage  of  the  gland  the  spermatic  cells  become  elongated,  and 
extend  into  the  centre  of  the  tubule  ;  their  free  extremities 
become  enlarged,  and  have  a  number  of  buds  or  club -like  pro- 
jections, eight  to  twelve,  developed  upon  them.     In  each  bud 
is  formed  a  nucleus;    these  nuclei  eventually  become    the 
heads  of  spermatozoa,  and  the  protoplasm  is  further  developed 
into  the  body  and  tail.     The  cells  from  which  the  spermatozoa 
have  their  origin  are  named  spermatoblasts. 

Klein,  in  his  recent  "Atlas  of  Histology,"  gives  a  very  ex- 
tended description  of  the  development  of  spermatozoa.  Ac- 
cording to  this  writer  there  are  several  layers  of  epithelial 
cells  lining  the  inside  of  the  membrana  propria  of  the  seminal 
tubules.  These  layers  he  divides  into  an  outer  and  inner. 
The  outer,  situated  next  to  the  membrana  propria,  embraces 
the  germ-cells  of  SertolL    The  inner  layer,  those  nearer  the 
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lamen  of  the  tubule,  are  the  seminal  cells  of  Sertoli.  These 
latter  are  usually  arranged  in  two  or  more  layers,  polyhedral 
in  shape  when  placed  closely  together,  but  more  spherical  when 
next  to  the  lumen  of  the  tubule ;  they  are  uniform  in  size  and 
contain  a  single  nucleus.  The  nucleus  is  spherical,  possesses 
no  limiting  membrane,  and  contains  a  convolution  of  thick 
fibrils,  or  rods,  in  a  transparent  matrix.  A  more  minute  ex- 
amination of  the  nucleus  shows  that  the  fibrils  are  arranged  in 
certain  definite  forms,  which  indicate  changes  preparatory  to 
division,  as  has  been  pointed  orft  by  Strassburger,  Hertwig, 
Flemming,  and  others.  The  various  forms,  taken  by  the  nucleus 
before  dividing,  correspond  to  what  is  termed  the  **  convolu- 
tion," the  ''basket,"  the  ''wreath,"  the  "monaster,"  or  the 
"dyaster."  The  entire  process  of  the  indirect  division  of  the 
nucleus  is  termed  by  Flemming  JcaryoJciTiesis , 

Toward  the  lumen  of  the  tube  the  above-described  cells  are 
seen  with  their  nucleus  either  dividing  or  divided  into  two 
daughter -nuclei.  From  these  daughter-nuclei  are  developed 
the  daughter-cells,  or  spermatoblasts,  and  by  an  interesting 
series  of  changes  the  spermatozoa  are  formed. 

"The  nucleus  of  the  spermatoblasts  at  first  retains  its  spher- 
ical shape,  but  is  invested  in  a  distinct  membrane,  the  convo- 
lution of  fibrils  changes  into  a  honey-combed  reticulum,  some- 
times with  one  or  two  nucleoli,  and  the  nucleus  is  not  placed 
in  the  centre  but  in  the  periphery  of  the  cell." 

"  Next  the  nucleus  becomes  uniform  in  its  substance  and 
transparent,  all  traces  of  a  reticulum  have  disappeared.  The 
cell-substance  has  collected  at  one  end  of  the  nucleus  as  an 
elliptical  granular  mass,  and  appears  separated  from  it  by  a 
transparent,  clear  bag." 

"In  the  next  stage  the  nucleus  becomes  flattened  and  dis- 
coid, so  that  when  viewed  from  the  surface  it  is  broad  and  cir- 
cular, but  apx)iear8  narrow  and  staff-shaped  when  seen  in  profile. 
The  cell-substance  at  this  time  is  drawn  out  into  a  cylindrical 
or  club-shaped  granular  hody^  separated  from  the  nucleus  by 
a  shorter  or  longer  clear  tvbe^  the  former  clear  bag.  At  the 
front  part  of  the  nucleus  is  seen  a  short  and  tapering  curved 
projection,  and  at  its  hind  end — ^viz.,  that  directed  toward  the 
clear  tube  and  cell-substance — there  is  also  to  be  found  a  short- 
jx>inted  process  extending  into  the  clear  tube  just  named." 

"  In  the  next  stage  the  nucleus  becomes  more  flattened  and 
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oblong.     In  the  last  stage  the  granular  body  has  become 
changed  into  a  long,  thin,  and  homogeneous  filament." 

* '  In  what  relation  do,  then,  these  different  parts  of  the  fally 
formed  spermatozoon  stand  to  the  parts  of  the  developing  ele- 
ment— that  is,  the  spermatoblast?    A  comparison  shows  at; 
once  that  the  head  of  the  ripe  spermatozoon  is  the  changed 
nucleus  of  the  spermatoblast ;  that  the  filament,  or  tail,  is  de* 
rived  from  what  has  been  mentioned  above  as  the  granular 
body  of  the  original  cell.    The  middle  piece  of  Schweigger- 
Seidel  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  nucleus  of  the  spermatoblast, 
that  is,  of  the  head,  the  spermatozoon,  and  the  clear  tube  of 
the  developing  spermatozoon,  described  above  as  embracing 
the  hind  part  of  the  nucleus  and  separating  the  latter  from 
the  granular  body,  is  the  sheath  which,  in  some  instances 
(triton  and  salamander),  is  observable  on  the  middle  piece  of 
the  fully  formed  spermatozoon." 

In  short,  the  head  of  the  spermatozoon  is  derived  from  the 
nucleus,  while  the  tail  has  its  origin  from  the  body  of  the  si)er- 
matoblast. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE  FEMALE  EXTERNAL  AND  INTERNAL  ORGANS  OF  GENERA 
TION,  WITH  THEIR  GLANDULAR  APPENDAGES— PLACENTA 

Bt  Dr.  J.  HENRY  C.  SDiES, 
Leotnrer  on  HiBtology,  University  of  PennsjWania. 

The  external  female  genitals  are  the  labia  majora,  labia 
minora,  and  clitoris. 

The  labia  majora  are  folds  of  skin,  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
sue of  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  adipose  tissue.  Their 
internal  surface  has  the  nature  of  a  mucous  membrane,  while 
externally  it  is  similar  to  the  common  integument.  Here  hairs, 
sebaceous  glands,  remarkable  for  their  large  size,  and  sweat- 
glands,  are  found.  The  papillae,  vessels,  nerves,  and  Pacinian 
corpuscles  do  not  differ  from  those  found  elsewhere  in  the  skin. 

The  labia  minora  may  be  considered  as  folds  of  mucous 
membrane.  They  are  covered  by  a  laminated  pavement-epi- 
thelium and  the  deepest  layer  contains  pigment  granules. 
Conical  vascular  papillae  are  seen  beneath  the  epithelium. 
In  the  connective-tissue  framework  of  the  mucous  membrane 
smooth  muscular  elements  are  found.  Capillary  networks  are 
seen  on  the  surface  beneath  the  epithelium,  and  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  membrane,  from  which  arise  small  veins,  consti- 
tuting a  plexus,  and  giving  this  structure  the  character  of  an 
erectile  tissue.  Upon  the  external  surface  of  the  folds  are  found 
sebaceous  glands  without  hairs.  These  glands  are  absent  at 
birth.    There  is  no  adipose  tissue  in  the  labia  minora. 

The  clitoris  is  covered  by  a  mucous  membrane  which  is  a 
continuation  of  that  of  the  labia  minora,  and  to  which  it  is 
similar  in  structure,  in  so  far  as  epithelium,  mucous  tissue,  and 
papillae  are  concerned.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the 
glans  of  the  organ  is  found  to  have  those  peculiar  nerve-termi- 
nations in  its  structure,  the  genital  ner De-corpuscles^  which 
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have  been  described  as  existing  in  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  glans  penis. 

Beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  clitoris  are  found  the 
corpora  cavernosa  and  glans  ;  the  latter  is  in  connection  with 
both  hvXbi  testihvZiy  which  correspond  to  the  corpus  spongio- 
sum urethrsB  of  the  male.  These  structures  consist  of  erectile 
or  caveirnous  tissue,  which,  like  that  in  the  penis,  is  made  up  of 
a  vascular  network,  mostly  venous  in  character,  and  erectile  in 
nature ;  they  are  also  surrounded  by  a  fibrous  tunic  analogous 
to  the  tunica  albuginea  of  the  penis. 

The  testibvZe  has  its  mucous  membrane,  which  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  clitoris,  thrown  into 
a  number  of  folds.  Opening  upon  its  surface  are  numerous  ori- 
fices of  racemose  mucous  glands.  These  glands  ai-e  collected 
into  groups  around  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  and  vagina.  They 
consist  of  branched  ducts,  which  at  their  deeper  parts  are  de- 
veloped into  a  number  of  acini ;  they  are  lined  with  a  simple 
epithelium  ;  at  their  orifices  they  have  the  laminated  pavement- 
epithelium  of  the  mucous  surface.  These  glands  vary  in  diame- 
ter between  0.5  mm.  to  2.5  mm.  The  vessels  of  the  vestibule 
form  a  network  near  the  mucous  surface,  and  are  connected  to 
the  capillary  loops  in  the  papillae. 

Opening  upon  each  side  of  the  vaginal  entrance  is  the  orifice 
of  the  duct  belonging  to  the  gland  of  Bartholine..  These  or- 
gans, two  in  number,  are  analogous  to  Cowper*s  glands  in  the 
male.  They  belong  to  the  racemose  group,  and  are  composed 
of  ducts  and  acini,  which  have  an  epithelium  lining  of  cylin- 
drical cells. 

The  hymen  consists  of  a  duplicature  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina.  Its  laminated  epithelium  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  vestibule.  The  papillae  are  numerous,  long,  simple 
or  multiple,  and  project  from  0.2  to  0.3  mm.  into  the  epithelial 
covering.     The  vascular  and  nervous  supply  is  very  abundant. 

The  vagina  consists  of  an  external  coat  of  connective  tissue, 
a  middle  coat  of  muscular  tissue,  and  an  internal  mucous  coat. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  uneven,  thrown  into  ridges  and  papil- 
lary elevations,  which  are  especially  well-marked  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  vaginal  entrance.  The  epithelium  lining  the 
canal  is  a  laminated  pavement-epithelium,  into  which  the  vas- 

16 
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cular  papillse  of  the  mucous  membrane  extend.  In  the  latter 
coating  are  found  numerous  elastic  fibres  in  the  fasciculi  of 
connective  tissue ;  bundles  of  smooth  muscular  cells  are  also 
present.  Tubular  glands,  lined  with  ciliated  columnar  epithe- 
lium at  their  fundus,  have  been  described  as  existing  in  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina  by  Preuschen.  Hennig  also 
speaks  of  similar  glands  being  present  in  this  membrane.  The 
submucous  tissue  is  very  vascular  and  loose  in  texture.  The 
muscular  coat  consists  of  an  internal  longitudinal  and  an  ex- 
ternal circular  layer  of  smooth  muscular  fibres,  between  which 
are  many  oblique  connecting  fasciculi.  The  external  fibrous 
tissue  is  loose  in  texture,  and  has  embedded  in  it  the  external 
venous  plexus. 

The  vascular  system  of  the  vagina  is  composed  of  arteries, 
veins,  a  venous  plexus,  and  capillaries.  The  plexus  is  met 
with  in  the  folds  of  the  vagina.  It  is  a  cavernous  structure 
possessing  smooth  muscular  fibres,  and  has  an  arrangement  of 
trabeculae  similar  to  that  found  in  other  erectile  organs. 

The  lymphatics  and  nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
vagina  are  abundant.  The  latter  form  networks  in  which  there 
are  found  ganglion-cells,  in  groups  or  single ;  as  in  the  male 
genitals,  these  cells  are  of  two  sizes.  The  ultimate  terminations 
of  the  nerve-fibres  are  as  yet  undetermined.  The  fluid  secreted 
by  this  membrane  has  an  acid  reaction. 

The  urethra  possesses  a  mucous  membrane  covered  by  a 
transitional  epithelium  at  its  upper  portion,  the  superficial 
layer  of  cells  being  short  cylinders,  which  gradually  become 
shorter,  until  the  deepest  layer  is  seen  made  up  of  rounded  cells. 
The  lower  portion  of  the  canal  has  a  lining  of  laminated  pave- 
ment-epithelium similar  to  that  of  the  vestibule.     The  mucous 
membrane   has  numerous   papillae   extending  into   the  epi- 
thelium.    In  this  layer  are  seen  at  places  many  lymph-corpus- 
cles, sometimes  amounting  to  an  infiltration,  when  it  may  be 
considered  as  adenoid  in  nature.    The  submucous  tissue  is 
mostly  composed  of  venous  networks  ;  it  is  in  fact  a  cavernou 
tissue.     As  in  the  male,  there  are  present  in  the  mucous  mem- 
brane the  glands  of  Littre,  seen  especially  abundant  near  th 
meatus  urinarius.    The  muscular  coat  of  the  urethra  consists 
of  an  internal  longitudinal  and  an  external  circular  layer  of 
smooth  muscular  fibres ;  in  the  external  layer  are  also  the 
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transversely  striated  muscular  fibres  of  the  urethral  muscles. 
The  external  fibrous  coat  of  the  urethra  consists  of  wavy  con- 
nective-tissue fasciculi,  which  have  a  longitudinal  and  circular 
course. 

The  uterus  possesses  an  external  covering  of  serous  mem- 
brane, the  peritoneum ;  anteriorly  it  is  more  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  organ  than  posteriorly,  while  at  the  sides  the 
layers  are  separated,  in  order  to  permit  the  passage  of  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics,  and  nerves  into  the  uterine  substance. 
The  tissue  composing  the  greater  part  of  the  uterus  is  formed 
of  smooth  muscular  fibres,  the  arrangement  of  which  is  very 
irregular,  but  three  more  or  less  distinct  layers  have  been  de- 
scribed. The  external  one,  which  is  relatively  thin,  consists 
mostly  of  fibres  running  longitudinally,  although  many  circu- 
lar fasciculi  are  seen.  The  middle  layer  exceeds  the  others  in 
thickness,  its  fibres  take  a  longitudinal,  transverse,  or  oblique 
direction,  while  the  internal  layer  is  essentially  circular,  and 
forms  the  sphincters  of  the  uterus.  The  contractile  elements 
of  these  muscular  layers  are  intimately  united  together  by  a 
cementing  substance,  forming  fasciculi  or  bundles,  which  are 
again  held  together  by  connective  tissue  in  which  elastic  fibres 
are  found.  The  shape  of  the  cells  in  the  normal  uterus  is  fusi- 
form, frequently  very  long,  and  in  transverse  section  round  or 
oval,  with  several  angles.  The  nucleus  is  ^always  single,  rod- 
like or  oblong  in  shape. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  uterus  is  closely  connected 
to  the  muscular  tissue.  It  has  no  connective-tissue  framework 
of  fibres,  but  its  structure  resembles  the  stroma  of  lymphoid 
organs,  in  which  the  framework  is  made  up  of  spindle  and 
fusiform  cells.  The  surface  of  this  membrane  varies  in  differ- 
ent parts ;  at  the  fundus  and  body  it  is  smooth,  except  at  the 
orifices  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  where  there  is  a  slight  folding ; 
in  the  canal  of  the  neck  it  is  thrown  into  numerous  branching 
folds,  the  pliciB  jHilmatiB.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  isthmus  of 
the  cervix  a  distinct  border  indicates  the  termination  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  body.  The  epithelium  covering  this 
portion  of  the  membrane  is  columnar  in  shape,  and  provided 
with  short  cilia.  There  are  found  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  fundus  and  body  numerous  tubular  glands,  which  are 
either  simple  tubes  or  they  divide  about  their  middle^  and  ter- 
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minate  in  blind  ends ;  frequently  they  have  a  spiral  course, 
corkscrew-like  ;  but  generally  their  direction  is  vertical  to  the 
plane  of  the  membrane;  they  open  into  the  cavity  ol  the 
uterus.  The  existence  of  a  membrana  propria  in  these  glart- 
dula  utriculares  is  denied  by  some,  or  if  present  it  is  only 
toward  the  orifice  of  the  gland.  In  the  pregnant  organ,  how- 
ever, an  extremely  delicate,  structureless  membrane,  in  which 
oval  nuclei  are  found,  is  thought  to  represent  such  a  structure. 
The  cells  lining  these  glands  are  prismatic  in  shape,  their  broad 
ends  directed  outward  ;  the  slender  extremities  projecting  into 
the  lumen  of  the  gland  are  provided  with  cilia. 

The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  canal  of  the  cervix  is 
denser  and  thicker  than  tliat  of  the  body.  It  possesses  a  con- 
nective-tisane investment  which  lies  between  it  and  the  mua-n- 
lar  layer,  and  it  also  differs  from  the  lining  of  the  body  in  the 
presence  of  folds,  which  constitute  the  plicai  palmate.  The 
epithelium  covering  this  portion  of  the  uterus  is  made  np  of 
cylindrical  ciliated  cells,  in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  canal, 
but  as  the  external  oa  uteri  is  approached  it  gradually  as- 
sumes the  laminated  pavement  variety.  Minute  papillje,  pro- 
vided with  a  capillary  loop,  are  found  in  the  lower  half  of  the 
canal.  The  folds  of  membrane  consist  of  a  firm  fibrous  tissne, 
a  few  smooth  muscular  elements,  and  a  scanty  amount  of  ela» 
tic  fibres.  Here  are  also  located  the  mucous  follicles  of  the 
cervix,  or,  as  some  histologiats  consider  them,  depressions  only 
of  the  mucous  membrane ;  they  are  lined  with  a  cubical  epi-. 
thelium,  and  possess  a  strnctureless  membrana  propria,  which 
is  jntitnately  connected  to  the  connective  tissue.  From  an 
occlusion  of  the  orifices  of  these  follicles  tliere  are  developed 
small  retention  cysts  containing  mucoid  fluid,  usually  round  or 
oval,  and  measuring  0.3  to  0.5  mm.  in  length  ;  they  are  knowu 
as  the  ovvla  Nabothi.  The  fluid  secreted  by  the  mucous  mem- 
bi-ane  of  the  uterus  differs  from  that  of  the  vaginal  mucouM 
membrane  in  having  an  alkaline  reaction. 

Tlie  mucous  membrane  covering  the  intra-vaginal  portion 
of  the  uterus  is  a  continuation  of  the  vaginal  raucous  mem- 
brane, consisting  of  a  similar  structure,  and  composed  of  ai 
connective-tissue  framework  with  papillai  projecting  into  its 
coveringof  laminated  pavement-epithelium.  At  times  this  por- 
tion is  found  to  contain  the  ovula  Nabothi. 

The  uterus  is  a  very  vascular  organ  ;  a  capillary  network  is 
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found  in  the  mnscolar  coat  and  mucous  membrane.  In  the 
latter  such  reticula  are  seen  to  surround  the  glands.  The  veins 
are  very  large,  possess  delicate  walls,  and  are  valveless.  In  the 
cervical  portion,  a  more  regular  distribution  of  vessels  is  met 
with,  and  their  walls  are  unusually  thick. 

Numerous  lymphatic  vessels  are  found  beneath  the  peri- 
toneal covering  of  the  uterus,  and  arched  passages  are  seen 
ending  in  loops  or  blind  extremities  under  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  cervix.  Lymph  clefts  and  vessels  are  also  met 
with  in  the  intermuscular  connective- tissue. 

The  nerves  of  the  uterus  are  derived  from  the  genital  sper- 
matic ganglia.  On  the  posterior  wall  of  the  neck  a  large 
ganglionic  mass  is  met  with,  from  which  most  of  the  nerves 
have  their  origin.  Nervous  filaments  may  be  followed  as  far 
as  the  mucous  membrane,  and  a  few  histologists  have  traced 
them  into  the  papillae  of  the  cervix,*  while  in  the  muscular  coat 
they  are  said  to  terminate  in  the  nuclei  of  the  muscular  ele- 
ments* 

During  the  physiological  function  of  menstruation  and 
gestation  the  uterus  experiences  certain  modifications.  In  the 
former  there  is  an  increase  in  the  size  of  the  organ,  owing  mostly 
to  the  great  increase  of  blood  in  the  vessels  ;  the  glands  of  the 
mucous  membrane  are  also  increased  in  size.  The  discharge  of 
blood  during  this  period  is  due  either  to  a  rupture  of  the  dis- 
tended capillaries,  or  a  diapedesis,  in  which  the  walls  remain 
uninjured.  On  microscopical  examination  of  the  menstrual 
fluid  it  is  found  to  contain,  besides  the  blood-elements,  numer- 
ous uterine  epithelial  cells. 

The  modifications  of  the  uterus  during  gestation  occur  es- 
pecially in  the  muscular  elements,  which  are  greatly  hyper- 
trophied,  and  there  is  also  a  new  formation  of  them.  The 
blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  also  experience  an  in- 
crease in  size,  the  latter  by  a  thickening  of  their  perineurium. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  body  of  the  uterus  during  gesta- 
tion is  separated  from  the  uterus,  previously  becoming  thicker, 
softer,  and  more  vascular,  and  constitutes  the  decidua.  The 
cervical  iK>rtion  of  the  mucous  membrane  does  not  participate 
in  this  metamorphosis  ;  it  retains  its  epithelium,  and  secretes  a 
mucous  plug,  which  fills  the  canal  of  the  cervix  during  preg- 
nancy. Subsequent  to  delivery  a  new  mucous  membrane  and 
glands  are  developed  on  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  the  hy- 
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pertropliied  and  newly  formed  muscular   elements  undergo 
retrograde  development  and  fatty  metamorphosis. 

The  Fallopian,  tubes,  or  temporary  ducts  of  the  ovnry,  con- 
sist of  an  external  covering  furnished  by  the  peritoneum,  rich 
in  connective  tissue  and  blood-vessels  ;  a  muscular  coat  made 
up  of  an  outside  layer  of  longitudinal,  and  an  inside  layer  of 
circular  involuntary  muscular  elements  ;  and,  finally,  an  io- 
ternal  mucous  membrane.  A  division  of  the  tube  is  madt:  into 
two  parts:  that  toward  the  uterus,  into  which  it  opens,  the 
much  narrower  portion,  is  tlie  ■isthvms,  while  the  free  lialf  is 
the  avipulla,  which  terminates  in  the  fimbria.  The  mucous 
membrane,  upon  transverse  section  of  the  tube,  in  the  narrow 
portion,  is  seen  thrown  into  simple  longitudinal  folds,  while  In 
the  ampulla  the  folds  are  much  more  complicated,  and  in  a 
transverse  section  have  a  dendritic  appearance.  Theepithelinm 
covering  the  mucous  membrane  consists  of  ciliated  columnar 
epithelial  cells.  The  movements  of  the  cilia  occasion  a  current 
in  the  direction  of  tlie  uterine  opening.  There  is  an  absence  al 
glands  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The 
same  histological  elements  are  present  in  the  fimbria;  as  in 
other  portions  of  the  tube,  of  which  they  are  a  direct  contin- 
uation. 

The  ovary  for  histological  study  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  the  cortex  and  medullary  substance ;  covmng  the  cor 
tex  is  a  layer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells,  named  the  ovarian 
or  germ  epithelium  (Fig,  107).  In  a  perpendicular  section,  the 
germ-epithelium  is  here  and  there  seen  to  extend  down  into 
the  substance  of  the  organ  and  form  tubes — the  ovarial  tnha. 
The  cortical  snbstance  or  parenchymal  zone  consists  of  several 
layers  of  dense  connective  tissne,  in  which  are  found  ovarinl 
tubes  and  onarian  foil  ides.  The  most  external  follicles  are  im- 
perfectly developed,  while  those  lying  deeper  are  more  highly 
developed  and  contain  the  ovum.  Internal  to  the  cortex  is  the 
medullary  substance  or  vascular  zone,  in  which  are  nnmeroas 
blood-vessels,  giving  it  the  nature  of  a  cavernous  tissue. 

The  stroma  of  the  ovary  consists  of  fibrillar  connective  tis- 
sne. In  the  vascular  zone  it  is  somewhat  loose  in  texture,  and 
contains  a  network  of  elastic  tissue.  There  are  also  found  in 
this  rone  fasciculi  of  smooth  muscular  fibres,  which  follow  the 
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large  and  medium  sized  arteries,  at  times  constituting  a  elitiatU 
for  tlie  vessels.  In  the  stroma  of  the  parenchymal  zone  the 
connective-tissue  forms  an  outer  layer  of  short,  dense  hbres 


wliich  run  in  every  direction,  and  an  inner  one  alwandinf?  in 
ceUs,  in  which  the  follicles  are  se^m. 

The  blood-vessels  enter  the  ovary  at  the  hilam.  The  ikrU:rim 
have  a  spiral,  corkscrew-like  cour.-v;  throiit^h  tli';  or^nn.  At 
the  hilnm  the  veins  form  a  couvolute<l  aiam,  tli*;  bulb  of  the 
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ovary.     A  capillary  reticulara  surroands  the  follicles,  and  la 
situated  in  tlieir  interual  membrane. 

The  stroma  of  the  hilum  coutains  numerous  lymphatics, 
which  havti  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  the  veins.  Sm*- 
rounding  the  follicles  in  their  external  lamina  is  found  u  dense 
network  of  lymphatics. 

The  nerves  enter  the  ovary  at  the  hilum  with  the  arteries, 
and  they  have  been  followed  into  the  stroma  between  the  largo 
follicles,  but  their  ultimate  terminations  have  not  aa  yet  beea 
ascertained. 

The  follicles  of  the  ovary,  or  O-raajtan  follicles,  consist  of  a 
connective-tissue  wall  sepamble  into  two  layers:  an  internal, 
which  contains  the  small  capillaries,  and  an  external,  contain- 
ing the  large  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics.  The  outer  layer  is 
made  up  of  the  same  connective  tissue  as  the  stroma  of  tho 
ovary,  in  which  are  numerons  spindle-shaped  cells.  The  inier^ 
nal  layer  consists  of  connective  tissue,  in  which  are  numerous 
and  variously  ehajied  cells,  fusiform,  stellate,  and  small  round 
bodies,  the  latter  possessing  amceboid  movement ;  there  are 
also  seen  larger  round  or  polygonal -shaped  cells.  This  layer  of 
corpuscles  is  the  m^mhrana  granulosa.  AVithin  the  follicle, 
and  distending  it,  is  an  albuminous  fluid  holding  arfew  bodies 
in  suspension.  Situated  in  the  follicle,  usually  at  that  part 
most  distant  from  the  surface  of  the  ovary — although  this  is 
not  a  rule  without  exception,  since  it  is  also  found  immediately 
below  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  follicle — the  ovum  is 
found  surrounded  by  a  collection  of  cells  of  the  granular  mem- 
brane, known  as  the  discus  proligerus.  Two  kinds  of  cells 
form  the  discus  proligerus,  the  follicular  and  egg  epithelium; 
the  latter  lie  in  immediate  contact  with  the  vitelline  membrane, 
and  are  closely  adherent  to  it. 

An  examination  of  the  mature  ovum  demonstrates  it  to 
measure  0.28  to  0,1379  mm.  in  diameter;  it  is  spherical  in. 
shape,  ana  is  a  typical  cell,  consisting  of  an  investing  mem* 
brane,  the  vitelline  membrane,  or  zona  pellucida,  whicii  is 
a  dense,  transparent,  homogeneous  substance,  apparently 
pierced  by  numerous  minuts;  pores.  This  membrane  is  prob- 
ably developed  from  the  cells  of  the  discus  proligerus,  and  from 
the  layer  described  as  the  egg  epithelium.  The  cell-contants, 
protoplasm,  or  vitellns  is  a  granular  mass  composed  of  albu- 
minous and  fatty  particles,  and  a  more  or  less  distinct  reticu- 
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lum  of  fine  fibrils.  Within  the  vitellns  ia  seen  the  nncleua  or 
germinal  vesicle  (also  presenting  a  delicate  reticulum  of  fibrils), 
eitnated  eccentrically,  spherical  in  shape,  measures  0.037  to 
U.451  mm.  in  diameter,  shining,  ti-ansparent,  and  contains  the 
nucleolus  or  germinal  spot,  wliich  is  a  highly  refractUe  body, 
finely  granular,  supposed  to  be  non-veaicular,  and  measures 
0.0046  to  0.0068  mm.  in  diameter. 

The  mature  Gnrnfiau  follicle,  which  ia  seen  on  the  surface 


of  the  ovary,  giving  rise  to  a  prominence,  ruptures  during  ths 
menstrual  period  and  empties  its  contents,  viz.  :  the  ovum, 
fluid  contents,  and  discus  proligerus  into  the  Fallopian  tube. 
The  cause  of  the  rupture  is  an  increase  in  the  contents  of  the 
follicle,  and  a  fatty  metamorphosis  of  the  cells  of  the  wall  of 
tile  follicle.  As  a  result  of  this  rupture  of  the  Graafian  vesi- 
cle, there  ia  formed  a  yellow  body,  the  corpus  luteum,,  whioli 
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reaches  its  fall  deTolopment  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  rnptaf»j 
iug  of  the  follicle,  or  when  impregnation  hns  occurred  after  tiuL 
lap^  of  two  or  three  months.  It  consists  of  a  central  portion^ 
at  first  red,  becoming  gray,  and  a  peripheral  portion,  yellow  io^ 
color,  thrown  into  folds.  These  folds  are  mad«  up  of  (he  ill-i 
ternal  membraoe  and  cells.  The  central  portion  in  a  Ercab 
corpus  liiteum  consists  of  a  very  vascular  tissue,  in  which  aw 
seen  numerous  large  cells,  coutaiuing  a  red  coloring  substaooa,! 
and  hjematoidin  crystals.  A  relrogradt.'  metamorphosis  occow 
in  the  yellow  body,  supposed  to  be  due  to  a  want  of  natritioai 
caused  by  a  wasting  of  the  arteries,  and  there  only  rpmaioa  w 
white  cicatrix,  tlie  corpus  albicans.  The  time  required  fof' 
the  disappearance  of  a  corpus  Inteum  when  impregriatiun  baa' 
taken  place — a  true  corpus  luteum — is  several  months,  lasting.^ 
to  the  end  of  gestation ;  but  for  the  disappearance  of  a  falttl 
corpus  luteum,  or  when  impregnation  has  not  occurred,  it  onlyti 
requires  a  few  weeks.  It  is,  however,  to  be  remembered,  thatjl 
every  Graafian  follicle  with  its  contents  does  not  reach  full  dft-i 
Telopment ;  most  of  them  experieuce  fatty  or  colloid  iiietamo^' 
phosia  I 

The  ovaries  have  tlieJr  origin  from  the  "Wolffian  bodies.  Aj 
thickening  of  the  epithelial  covering  is  early  olisfrved  nponj 
the  side  of  these  bodies;  at  the  same  time  and  place  a  reHaliK 
projection  growing  from  the  connective  tisane  of  the  organ  ~ 
noticed.  From  this  increase  of  epitlielium  the  Qniufian  fol 
cles  and  ova  are  developed,  later  the  ovarial  epithelium  ;  fi 
the  connective  tissue  is  bull  t  up  the  vascular  sysUim  of  the  ovai 

The  Graafian  follicles  are  developed  from  collections  of  eel 
irregular  in  sliape,  or,  as  they  are  named,  oea  chains,  consistii 
of  small-sized  peripheral  cells,  which  later  form  the  membrai 
granulosa,  and  the  primordial  ova ;  these  last  are  recognJ 
by  their  large  size,  granular  or  reticulated  protoplasm 
central  position.    The  ova  chains  are  sometimes  enclosed  in 
homogeneous  membrana  propria,  forming  a  tubular  stracttirc^ 
as  in  the  cat;  this  membrane,  however,  is  not  found  in  all  and 
mals.     These  chains  are  developed  by  an  ingrowth  of  the  epi 
thelial  cells  covering  the  surface  of  the  ovary. 

The  paroeariiim,  or  remains  of  the  Wolffian  body,  sitaab 
in  the  broad  ligament,  is  made  up  of  twelve  to  fifteen  tnbolt 
which  possess  a  membrana  propria,  lined  by  a  single  layer 
ciliated  epithelium,  and  contain  a  transparent  substance. 
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The  placenta  is  divided  into  a  uterine  and  fcetal  portion. 
The  former  consists  of  cells  irregular  in  shape,  containing  one 
or  several  nuclei,  and  at  times  one  or  more  nucleoli.  These 
cells  are  separated  by  an  intercellular  substance,  either  hyaline, 
granular,  or  fibrous  in  nature.  Fusiform  cells,  in  which  a  rod- 
shaped  nucleus  is  seen,  are  also  found,  and  are  thought  to  in- 
dicate the  presence  of  smooth  muscular  elements.  The  tufts 
upon  the  surface  of  the  uterine  placenta,  which  divide  and  sub- 
divide, pass  quite  deeply  into  the  foetal  placenta,  yet  no  direct 
transformation  of  them  into  the  foetal  tissue  can  be  demon- 
strated ;  they  appear  to  terminate  in  fibrillated  tissue,  which 
contains  none  of  the  cellular  elements  of  the  uterine  placenta. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  uterine  placenta  are  arteries  and 
veins,  with  no  intermediary  capillary  system  ;  they  communi- 
cate by  means  of  sinuous  spaces,  limited  by  placental  tissue 
only.  These  spaces  are  said  to  possess  a  delicate  limiting  wall ; 
this  statement,  however,  has  not  been  confirmed. 

The  foetal  placenta  is  developed  from  the  chorion,  the  villi 
or  tufts  of  which  growing  into  the  uterine  follicles  are  covered 
by  a  columnar  epithelium.  The  blood-vessels  in  the  villi  do 
not  lie  directly  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  villus,  but  are 
separated  from  it  by  a  perivascular  space.  Besides  a  direct 
communication  of  the  arteries  and  veins,  there  is  also  a  capil- 
lary system  present  in  the  villi.  Connective  tissue  accompa- 
nies the  vessels  into  the  villi  from  the  chorion.  The  variety  of 
connective  tissue  here  met  with  is  the  mucoid,  consisting  of 
round,  spindle,  and  stellate-shaped  cells,  with  a  structureless 
intercellular  substance.  There  is  a  direct  transformation  of 
this  mucoid  connective  tissue  into  the  connective  tissue  of  the 
chorion. 
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CHAPTER  XVIL 

THE  RESPIRATORY  TRACT. 

Bt  benjamin  F.  WESTHBOOK,  M.D., 

Leotorer  on  Anatomy  and  Pathologioal  Anatomy  at  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital, 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  respiratory  tract  includes  the  nares  and,  perhaps,  the 
pharynx,  but  as  the  latter  is  more  commonly  associated  with 
the  function  of  deglutition,  and  the  former  contain  in  their 
upper  portions  the  organs  of  one  of  the  special  senses,  they 
have  been  assigned  to  other  portions  of  this  work.  This  chap- 
ter is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  consideration  of  those  parts 
which  are  concerned  in  the  respiratory  process.  As  the  pleura 
forms  a  part  of  the  lung,  and  facilitates  the  movements  of 
breathing,  its  structure  may  properly  be  described  under  this 
section. 

The  air-tubes  are  in  general  made  up  of  three  layers :  an 
outer  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic  fibres  ;  a  middle,  muscu- 
lar and  cartilaginous;  and  an  inner  of  mucous  membrane. 
Their  structure  is  more  complex  in  the  upper,  and  simpler  in 
the  lower  portions  of  the  respiratory  passages. 

The  larynx. — The  musclea  of  the  larynx  are  of  the  striped 
or  voluntary  variety. 

The  ligaments  and  membranes  are  composed  of  yellow  elas- 
tic fibres  with  some  white  fibrous  tissue.  Their  structure  can  be 
easily  demonstrated  by  the  process  of  teasing  or  by  employing 
the  reagents  ordinarily  used  for  this  class  of  tissues.  The  la- 
teral thyro-hyoid  and  the  inferior  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments 
have  the  following  peculiarities  of  structure :  the  lateral  thyro- 
hyoid ligament  usually  encloses  a  small  piece  of  hyaline  carti- 
lage about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  large  grain  of  wheat.  It 
is  known  as  the  cartilago  triticea.  In  adult  males  it  is  usually 
calcified.  It  may  be  incorporated  either  with  the  comu  of  the 
hyoid  bone  or  with  the  superior  comu  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 
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The  inferior  thyroarytenoid  ligaments,  or  frue  meal  oordt, 
are  made  up  almost  entirely  of  yellow  elastic  fibres  Mretclied 
across  from  the  thyroid  cartilage  in  front,  to  the  vocal  processes 
and  adjacent  anterior  borders  of  the  arytenoids  behind.  The 
elastic  bundles  originate,  anteriorly,  in  a  mass  of  connective 
tissue  which  occupies  the  angle  of  the  thyroid.  Posteriorly, 
many  of  the  fibres  are  prolonged  into  the  arytenoid  carlilaRc, 
converting  that  part  of  it  into  reticular  tissue.  These  liga- 
ments are  continuous  below  with  the  lateral  crico-tliyroid  mem- 
branes, and  are  described  by  some  anatomists '  as  tlieir  superior 
borders. 

The  innermost  fibres  of  the  internal  thyro -arytenoid  mus- 
cle mingle  with  the  outer  fibres  of  this  ligament,  some  ending 
in  or  taking  their  origin  from  them.  Tlie  intimate  relation  bo- 
tween  the  muscle  and  the  ligament  can  be  seen  in  a  vertical 
tion  through  the  larynx. 

Of  the  laryngeal  cartilages,  the  three  larger  are  of  the 
hyaline  variety.  Horizontal  sections  show  a  broad  central  area 
with  two  zones  between  it  and  either  the  outer  or  inner  sur- 
face. The  appearance  of  the  zones  or  bands  is  thus  described 
by  Kheiner  : '  "1.  A  thin  peripheral  portion,  appearing  to  the 
naked  eye  as  a  narrow,  bluish,  oiwilescent  band,  wliich  con- 
sists of  a  transparent  and  longitudinally  striated  matrix  with 
elongated  cartilage-cells  arranged  jiarallel  to  the  surface.  3. 
The  intermediate  layer,  a  narrow,  whitish,  opaque  band,  con* 
flisting  of  a  dull  yellowish  ground-substance  with  numerous 
lai^e  mother-cellB  containing  fatty  daughter-cells.  3.  TtM; 
broad  cenlral  layer,  with  a  perfectly  transparent  homo; 
matrix  and  few  cells.  The  intercellular  substance  increMeOi 
relatively  to  the  contained  cells,  from  without  inward,  and,  ia 
the  interior,  presents  numerous  large  spaces  in  which  no  cvUa 
are  found.  In  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages  iho  out«r 
peripheral  zone  is  thicker  and  more  easily  distinguished 
the  inner." 

Tile  following  peculiarities  are  to  be  noted :  the  central  poi^ 
tion  of  the  thyroid,  viz.,  that  part  wliich  forms  the  anterior 
projection  or  angle,  is  distinguished  by  the  great  number  and 
small  size  of  its  cells.     It  is  penetrated  by  nuraerons  fibi 

'  QiiftlD'a  AnaUrnij,  eighth  edition,  Vol.  IL.  p.  SS4. 
'  QuoWil  1)7  Murkal  in  Autonii*  n.  Phji.  dea  lataaeh.  SUmm- 1 
LtipiiC,  1863,  S.  16a. 
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from  that  mass  of  connective  tissue  from  which  the  vocal  cords 
take  their  origin.  After  prolonged  maceration  in  some  alka- 
line solution,  this  cartilage  can  be  separated  into  three  parts — 
two  lateral  and  an  anterior  or  median. 

The  arytenoids  are  not  composed  exclusively  of  hyaline 
cartilage.  The  vocal  process,  as  already  mentioned,  presents  a 
yellow  reticulated  structure,  the  fibres  of  which  are  continuous 
with  those  of  the  true  vocal  cords.  The  apex  has  also  a  re- 
ticular structure  when  there  is  no  joint  between  it  and  the 
cartilage  of  Santorini.  The  elastic  tissue  is  then  continuous 
with  that  which  connects  it  with  the  corniculum.  A  hori- 
zontal section  through  the  arytenoid  at  the  level  of  the  vocal 
process  shows  the  reticular  structure  of  the  process,  the  hya- 
line character  of  the  body  of  the  cartilage,  and  the  gradual 
transition  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  three  cartilages  already  described  are  subject  to  calci- 
fication and  partial  ossification.  This  occurs  more  frequently 
and  at  an  earlier  age  in  the  male  than  in  the  female.  It  also 
begins  at  a  later  date  in  those  who  have  been  castrated.  It 
makes  its  first  appearance  at  the  points  of  muscular  attach- 
ment. As  the  cartilages  undergo  calcification  they  increase  in 
size,  so  that  the  calcified  larynx  of  old  age  is  larger  than  that 
of  the  young  adult.  The  matrix  also  splits  up  into  a  fibrous 
texture,  not  affected  by  acetic  acid. 

The  cornicula  laryngis  or  cartilages  of  Santorini  and  the 
cuneiform  cartilages  of  Wrisberg,  as  well  as  the  sesamoid 
cartilages  (when  they  exist)  are  of  the  reticulated  variety. 
The  cartilago  triticea  is  hyaline  and  prone  to  calcification. 

The  epiglottis  consists  of  reticular  cartilage.  On  transverse 
section,  however,  the  intercellular  substance  is  seen  to  be  a 
spongy  elastic  substance,  granular  on  section  ;  at  the  periphery 
yellow  fibres  are  present.  The  elastic  cartilage  should  be  ex- 
amined with  a  high  power. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  varies  in  its  structure 
in  different  situations.  On  the  laryngeal  surface  of  the  epi- 
glottis it  is  thin. 

The  epithelium  in  the  upper  half  is  in  several  layers.  The 
deepest  cells  are  somewhat  columnar  or  pyramidal  in  form, 
while  the  superficial  ones  are  flat.  The  lower  half  is  covered  by 
a  stratified,  columnar,  ciliated  epithelium.  The  epithelium  rests 
upon  a  thin,  apparently  structureless  basement-membrane. 
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The  mncosa  is  made  up  of  delicate  connective-tissue  fibres,  en- 
closing in  their  meshes  a  series  of  lymph-spaces.  Connective- 
tissue  cells  are  also  found  here,  and  some  elastic  fibres.  There 
are  a  few  small  papillse  in  the  upper  portion.  The  submucous 
layer  is  thin,  contains  many  elastic  fibres,  and  is  continuous 
with  the  perichondrium.  It  contains  the  racemose  mucous 
glands,  whose  ducts  open  upon  the  surface.  Some  of  the  larger 
glands  are  lodged  in  the  depressions  of  the  cartilage,  and  some 
are  even  situated  on  its  anterior  aspects,  their  ducts  passing 
through  to  the  posterior  side. 

In  the  submucous  tissue  there  are  lymphatic  follicles,  some 
of  which  are  arranged  about  the  mucous  glands  and  their  ducts. 

The  membrane  covering  the  false  vocal  cords,  arytenoid 
cartilages,  and  ary-epiglottic  folds,  as  well  as  that  lining  the 
ventricles  and  inferior  compartment  of  the  larynx  is  thicker 
and  more  loosely  attached  to  the  subjacent  parts.  It  is  covered 
>  by  stratified  columnar,  ciliated  epithelium,  except  upon  the 
edge  of  the  false  vocal  cords  and  over  the  inner  surfaces  of  the 
'^  arytenoids,  where  it  is  of  the  pavement  variety.  The  mucosa 
contains  a  large  amount  of  lymphoid  tissue,  which  holds  in  its 
meshes  lymphoid  cells.  Closed  lymph-follicles  are  also  found 
in  the  submucous  tissue  of  the  false  vocal  cords  and  on  the 
fioor  of  the  ventricle.'  That  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane 
which  covers  the  true  vocal  cords  is  thin,  more  closely  attached, 
and  has  no  mucous  glands.  In  its  anterior  half  it  has  numer- 
ous small  papillae  (0.07  to  0.08  mm.  in  height,  Coyne)  project- 
ing at  the  edge  and  on  the  superior  and  inferior  surfaces  of  the 
cord.  They  are  composed  of  connective  tissue,  with  many  elas- 
tic fibres.  Their  vascular  supply  is  slight.  The  membrane  in 
this  situation  is  covered  by  stratified  pavement -epithelium, 
continuous  posteriorly  with  that  which  covers  the  inner  sur- 
faces of  the  arytenoids.  Numerous  racemose  glands  send  their 
ducts  obliquely  upward  and  inward  to  discharge  their  secretion 
upon  the  upper  and  under  surfaces  of  the  vocal  cords. 

In  front  of  the  corniculum  laryngis,  on  either  side,  is  a  col- 
lection of  racemose  glands  surrounding  the  cartilage  of  Wris- 
berg.    Another  collection  is  found  between  the  arytenoids. 

The  epithelium  can  be  examined,  either  by  scraping  it  from 
the  surface,  or  in  sections.     The  mucous  glands  are  best  seen 

'  Coyne  :  Archiv.  d.  Physiologie,  p.  92, 1874. 
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in  sections  of  the  hardened  larynx.  They  are  lined  by  cubical 
glandular  epithelium.  The  capillary  blood-vessels  of  the  laryn- 
geal, mucous  membrane  are  small  with  wide  meshes,  giving  the 
membrane  a  paler  appearance  than  that  of  the  pharynx. 

The  lymphatics  are  numerous  in  the  mucous  and  sub- 
mucous layers.  They  may  be  injected  with  Berlin  blue,  by 
puncturing  the  submucous  tissue. 

In  the  nervous  filaments  are  ganglion  cells.  The  mode  of 
termination  is  not  definitely  known.  But  in  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  epiglottis  end  bulbs  have  been  found.  The 
methods  of  examination  will  be  found  elsewhere. 

Tlie  trachea  and  primary  bronchi.— ThQ  rings  of  the  trachea 
and  bronchi  are  composed  of  hyaline  cartilage.  Longitudinal 
sections  of  these  rings  show  that  the  cells  lying  near  the  peri- 
phery, underneath  the  perichondrium,  are  flattened,  and  ar- 
ranged with  their  long  axes  parallel  to  the  surface.  Internally 
they  are  oblong  and  perpendicular  to  the  former. 

The  ends  of  the  incomplete  rings  are  connected,  posteriorly, 
by  a  layer  of  smooth  muscular  fibres,  which  are  attached  to 
the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  perichondrium.  The  attachment  is 
to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  ends  of  the  cartilages,  so  as  to  throw  4- 
the  muscular  layer  forward  of  the  most  posterior  projection  of 
the  rings. 

These  muscular  fibres  also  exist  in  the  spaces  between  the 
rings,  where  they  are  attached,  on  either  side,  to  the  fibrous 
tissue  of  the  tube.  Outside  of  the  transverse  fibres  are  a  few 
filaments  which  have  a  longitudinal  direction.  They  are  at- 
tached to  the  fibrous  membrane. 

The  fibrous  membrane  which  encloses  the  cartilages  and 
completes  the  framework  of  the  tube  is  composed  of  connective 
tissue  containing  a  considerable  portion  of  elastic  tissue,  par- 
ticularly in  its  external  portion.  The  outer  layer  of  the  fibrous 
membrane  encloses  both  the  cartilages  and  the  muscle  fibres. 
The  inner  layer  is  thin  and  lies  between  the  rings  and  the 
glandular  layer. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  covered  by  several  layers  of  epi- 
thelial cells,  the  deeper  being  more  or  less  spherical  or  ovoid, 
whilst  the  superficial  ones  are  columnar  and  ciliated.  The 
columnar  cells,  losing  their  cilia,  are  continued  into  the  ductn 
of  the  mucous  glands.  These  glands  are  very  numerous,  and 
often  of  considerable  size.    They  are  racemose,  the  acini  being 
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lined  with  cabical  epitlieliuin.  Owing  to  tlie  distention  of  soma 
of  the  gland-cells  by  mucus  or  by  the  action  of  reagents,  tliej? 
assume  a  rounded  form,  and  the  nuclei  are  pressed  against  ihffi^ 
attached  ends  of  the  cells.  Such  corpuscles  are  known  a«l 
"goblet"  cells.  Some  of  the  larger  glands  project  posteriorly-'l 
J-  outside  of  the  fibrous  membrane,  but  the  great  majority  of  iheniLJ 
are  situated  internally  to  tliat  stracture,  and  then  form  a  dia-1 
tinct  layer,  the  "glandnlar  layer."  They  are  most  ahiindaafcT 
in  the  spaces  between  the  cartilages.    Their  duets  pierce  thai 


mucous  membrane  obliquely,  so  that  the  entire  length  of  a 
duct  is  not  nsually  found  in  a  section  of  the  tracheal  wall. 
At  short  intervals,  between  the  columnar  cells  of  the  surfacp, 
other  cells  are  found,  of  a  spindle  shape,  or  somewhat  stellatf. 
These  cells  send  processes  upward  to  the  surface  and  down- 
ward into  the  basilar  membrane,  where  they  become  contin- 
uous with  other  branched  cells.  The  prolongation  which  passes 
npward  to  the  snrface  is  usually  single,  though  it  may  occusion- 
nlly  send  off  a  delicate  filamentary  branch,  which  is  lost  la 
the  cement  substance  between  adjacent  cells. 

The  process,  sometimes  double,  which  passes  downwaid 
connects  with  a  tissue  in  the  mucosa  which  resembles  l'^^ 
lymph  canalicular  system  of  other  parts.  It  is  made  up  <^ 
a  network  of  branched  cells,  or  connective-tissue  corpnscl^ 
whicli  line  a  series  of  spaces,  that  in  turn  communicate  vAl^ 
the  lymphatic  capillaries  of  the  mucous  membrane,  Sikorsky 
injected  a  watery  solution  of  carminate  of  ammonia  into  the 
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bronchial  tubes  of  cats  and  dogs  while  the  aniraals  were  liv- 
ing, and  found,  post-mortem^  that  the  carmine  had  penetrated 
through  the  interepithelial  cells  above  described  into  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  below. 

The  interepithelial  cells  have  a  small  nucleus  which  stains 
more  deeply  with  hsematoxylon  than  do  the  nuclei  of  the  ordi- 
nary epithelial  cells.  In  vertical  section  they  are  more  opaque 
than  the  epithelia,  and,  when  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane, appear  as  dark  spots  among  the  ciliated  cells. 

The  lymphatic  capillaries  join  to  form  larger  trunks  which 
run  along  the  sides  of  the  bronchi  communicating  freely  with 
each  other  and  with  those  of  the  neighboring  blood-vessels. 
They  are  called  by  Klein  the  peribronchial  lymphatics. 

Beneath  the  mucosa,  and  between  it  and  the  mucous  glands, 
are  numerous  bundles  of  yellow  elastic  tissue  having  a  longi- 
tudinal direction.  Some  of  the  bands  are  quite  thick,  particu- 
larly in  the  posterior  wall,  and  raise  the  mucous  membrane  in 
longitudinal  folds. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  tas  a 
rich  network  of  capillaries.  The  racemose  glands  are  also  sup- 
plied with  a  vascular  network  which  ramifies  in  the  fibrous  tis- 
sue by  which  they  are  surrounded.  The  natural  injection  of 
these  vessels,  which  occurs  in  cases  of  bronchitis  in  the  human 
subject,  is  often  suflBcient  for  their  examination. 

The  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerves  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. 

The  trachea  should  be  hardened  in  chromic  acid  or  Muller's 
fluid,  followed  by  alcohol.  The  sections  may  be  stained  in 
hsematoxylon.  In  order  to  preserve  the  ciliated  epithelium,  it 
is  well,  as  Professor  Rutherford  suggests,  to  cut  the  sections 
with  the  freezing  microtome.  The  lymphatics  can  be  injected 
by  puncture. 

The  smaller  bronchi  and  lungs. — Beyond  the  primary  bron- 
chi (or  first  division  of  the  trachea)  the  muscular  fibres  encircle 
the  tubes  inside  of  the  cartilaginous  and  fibrous  layer ;  indeed, 
the  primary  divisions  show  the  first  sign  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment.* The  cartilages  change  from  incomplete  rings  to  irregu- 
larly shaped  plates,  which  are  found  on  all  sides  of  the  tubes, 
but  their  microscopic  structure  remains  unaltered.  The  longi- 
tudinal elastic  fibres  are  contained  between  the  muscular  and 
mucous  coats.    The  tubes  divide  and  subdivide  generally  in  a 
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dichotomons  manner,  diminishing  gradually  in  calibre,  the 
combined  area  of  tlie  branches,  however,  always  exceeding  thai 
of  the  trnnk  from  which  they  spring.  No  change  occotb  ia 
their  Btructure,  except  a  gradual  thinning  of  their  walls,  until 
they  reach  a  diameter  of  about  1  mm.,  when  the  cartilagea 
disappear  and  the  attenuation  is  more  marked.  Tlie  circular 
mascular  iibres  continue  to  exist,  as  also  the  longitadinai  elas- 
tic fibres,  but  the  mucous  glands  disappear.  After  a  still 
further  division  the  tubes  are  diminished  to  a  diameter  of  .30 
to  .30  mm.,  the  mnscular  fibres  become  more  sparse,  and  the 
epithelium  is  reduced  to  a  single  layer  of  low,  somewhat  cubi- 
cal cells,  which  are  still  ciliated.  These  are  the  lobular  bronchi, 
each  one  going  to  a  single  pulmonary  lobule.  The  lobular 
bronchi  each  give  off  ten  to  fifteen  smaller  tubes,  known  as  the 
terminal  bronchi  or  bronchioles. '  They  are  straight  and  cylin- 
drical, their  walla  are  very  thin  and 
delicate,  and  their  epithelial  cells 
gradually  lose  their  cilia  and  become 
flattened  plat^.  £ach  bronchioh' 
leads  to  a  smaller  division  of  the  lob- 
ule, caXleAan  acinvs  or  lobulette.'  Thi- 
bronchioles  divide  into  abort  canals, 
the  alveolar  passages,  usually  rtireg.. 
for  each  acinus.  Their  walls  areTSn 
and  bulge  outward  on  all  sides,  form- 
ing, externally,  little  projections  or 
elevations ;  internally,  shallow  depressions  or  cavities  wliich 
open  into  the  calibre  of  the  tube.  They  also  give  off  secondary 
branches,  called  infundihula,  which  have  groups  of  such  little 
cavities  attached  to,  and  opening  into  them.  The  little  cavities 
are  the  alveoli  or  air-cells  of  the  lung.  Prom  this  description 
it  will  be  seen  that  each  lobule  hag  ten  to  fifteen  acini  or  lobu- 
lettes,  and  that  the  lobulette  ia  made  up  of  alveoli  or  air-cells, 
which  open  into  common  spaces  or  infundibula,  which  in  turn 
communicate  with  the  alveolar  passages.  The  alveoli,  which 
are  connected  with  the  infundibula,  are  called  terminal  alve- 
oli; tiioae  which  open  on  the  sides  of  the  alveolar  passage  are 
called  the  parietal  alveoli.  The  latter  are  called,  by  Dr.  Wa- 
ters, the  bronchial  alveoli.    The  alveolar  passages,  infundibula, 

'  Dr.  Waten :  The  An&tomf  at  tbe  Emnaik  Long,  London,  1800. 
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bd  alveoli  have  a  flat  pavement  epithelium  resting  on  an  ap- 
fairently  stractureless  basement-membrane.  Outside  of  this  are 
kmerous  elastic  and  mnsculai-  fibres,  curving  around  the  cavi- 
\b&,  and  holding  in  their  meshes  the  capillary  blood-vessels, 
he  muscular  fibres  are  very  numerous  in  the  walls  of  the  al- 
veolar passages  and  infundibula.  The  alveoli  have  a  diameter 
of  .1  to  .4  mm.,  but  their  size  varies  greatly  according  to  the 
degree  of  inflation  of  the  lungs. 


The  epithelinm  in  the  alveoli  of  the  fetal  lung  is  columnar 
in  shape,  30  that  a.  section  of  such  a  lung  resembles  a  section 
of  a  glandular  organ.  But  when  the  alveoli  are  distended  at 
birth,  the  cells  change  their  form.  In  transverse  sections,  either 
real  or  optical,  of  the  alveolar  walls,  the  epithelial  plates  pro- 
ject more  or  less  into  the  cavity,  according  to  the  degree  of  dis- 
tention of  the  lung.  This  change  of  shape  undoubtedly  occurs 
daring  life  with  the  alternating  expansion  and  contraction  of 
the  thorax,  and  should  be  taken  into  account  in  considering 
the  pathological  changes  of  inflammation,  collapse,  etc.  By 
injection  of  a  weak  solution  of  silver  nitrate  {\  per  cent.)  into 
the  bronchi  of  a  fresh  lung,  and  its  subsequent  immersion  iu 
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alcohol,  the  lines  between  the  epithelial  plates  can  be  demon- 
Etrated.     The  nuclei  can  be  stained  with  carmine. 

Some  of  the  cells  are  converted  into  hyaline  plat«s.  The 
alveolar  epithelium  of  the  human  lung  is  not  so  readily  demon- 
etrated  as  that  of  animals,  principally  because  too  long  a  lime 
usually  elapses  between  death  and  the  post-mortem  dissectiou. 
In  some  traumatic  cases  an  autopsy  can  be  made  early,  and  as 


*0«tk*UlH 


favorable  opportunity  had  of  examining  these  structures.  They 
can  be  shown  very  well  in  fresh  sections  cut  with  Valendn's 
knife. 

The  spaces  between  the  alveoli  and  acini  contain  the  elastic 
fibres  ntentioned  above,  together  with  a  few  oval  connective- 
tlssne  nuclei  and  muscular  elements.  The  lobules  are  held 
together  by  thin  septa  of  connective  tissne.  The  connective 
tissue  is  also  lonnd  in  the  angles  of  division  of  the  lobular 
bronchi  and  bronchioles. 

The    mu^cle^Jells  may  be  identified  by  their  elongated^ 
fasiform  nuclei.     A  further  proof  of  their  existence  is  fou: 
in  certain  cases  of  cirrhosis  of  the  lung,  in  which  many  distiai 
mnscnlar  fibres  are  found  in  the  new  connective  tissue.' 

The  branches  of  the  pnlmonary  artery  follow  the  coarse 
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of  the  bronclii  as  far  as  the  lobules.     The  lobular  branches  »/'' 
are  terminal  arteries — i.e.,  they  do  not  anaBtomo&e  with  each 
other.     They  break  up  into  very  small  branches,  which  encircle 
the  alveoli  and  sapply  the  capillary  plexuses  of  their  walls. 
These  capillaries  are  very  small,  and  the  network  so  tine  that, 

I  when  injected,  the  open  spaces  are  not  ua  wide  as  the  vessels 
tiiemselves.     Tliis,  however,  will  vary  with  the  degree  of  dis- 


capillary  plexus  is  found,  the  branches  of  which  are  seen  to 
pursue  an  nndnlating  coarse,  projecting,  first,  into  the  cavity 
on  one  side,  then  into  that  on  the  other.  These  unite  again 
into  veins  which  run  irregularly  through  the  lobules  to  unite 
upon  the  bronchi  and  follow  their  course  to  the  root  of  the 
lung.  The  peculiarities  of  the  pulmonary  veins  are,  1st.  that 
their  united  calibre  does  not  exceed  (if  it  equals)  that  of  the 
arteries ;  2d,  that  they  have  no  valves.  The  bronchial  vessels 
supply  the  coats  of  the  broncliial  tubes  and  the  surrounding 
connective  tissue  and  the  pulmonary  pleura. 

Bat  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  bronchial  and  pul- 
monary circulations  is  indistinct  on  the  venous  side,  as  injec- 
tions thrown  into  the  bronchial  arteries  fill  the  pulmonary 
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veins  and  capillary  plexuses  and  overflow  into  the  pulmonary 
arteries.* 

It  appears  from  this  that  part  of  the  blood  from  the  bron- 
chial arteries  does,  or  may,  return  through  the  pulmonary  veins. 
In  their  course  tlirough  the  lung,  the  pulmonary  arteries  lie 
upon  the  upper  and  anterior  aspect  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
while  the  veins  are  found  on  their  inferior  surface.  The  bron- 
chial arteries  follow  the  tubes  and  divide  with  them. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  alveolar  septa  are  a  series  of  lacunar 
spaces  lined  by  branched  connective- tissue  corpuscles,  whose 
nuclei  have  already  been  described  as  being  visible  in  ordinary 
sections  of  the  lung. 

In  sections  of  a  lung  treated  with  silver  nitrate  the  forms 
of  the  cells  are  distinguishable.  According  to  Klein  the  pro- 
cesses of  these  cells  pass  upward  between  the  epithelial  plates 
of  the  alveoli  so  as  to  bring  the  cells  into  direct  communica- 
tion with  the  cavity,  just  as  we  have  seen  the  interepithelial 
cells  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  send  certain  processes 
upward  between  the  columnar  epithelia  and  others  downward 
to  the  cells  of  the  lymph  lacunse.  On  examining  the  epithelium 
of  an  alveolus,  small,  round,  dark  spaces  are  seen  between  the 
cells  ;  these  are  said  by  Klein  to  be  the  projecting  processes  of 
the  branched  cells  of  the  lymph  lacunar  system.  The  ends  of 
these  processes,  both  here  and  on  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
brane, are  called  pseudostomata^  in  contradistinction  to  the 
true  stomata  of  the  serous  membranes. 

The  small  spaces,  or  lacunae,  open  into  lymphatic  radicles, 
which  have  a  regular  endothelial  lining.  These  pass  inward 
toward  the  root  of  the  lung,  upon  the  bronchi  and  the  walls 
of  the  vessels.  On  the  vascular  walls  they  communicate  freely 
with  each  other,  and  at  times  completely  invest  the  vessel  with 
a  lymphatic  sheath  like  that  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  In  this 
situation  they  are  called  perivascular  lymphatics.  The  peri- 
vascular and  peribronchial  lymphatics  communicate  freely.  At 
the  surface  of  the  lung  there  is  a  plexus  immediately  beneath 
the  pleura  {suhpleural  lymphatics)  from  which  trunks  of  some 
size  run  to  the  root  of  the  lung.  They  communicate  with  the 
perivascular  system  and  with  the  pleural  cavity.  The  final 
termination  of  all  these  channels  is  in  the  bronchial  glands. 


Dr.  Waters. 
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The  nerves  of  the  lungs  are  derived  from  the  sympathetic 
and  pneumogastric.    Their  mode  of  termination  is  not  known. 

For  the  examination  of  the  general  structure  of  the  lung  it 
may  be  inflated  and  dried  pretty  rapidly  in  the  sun  or  by  a 
fire.  For  more  careful  examination  it  should  be  hardened  in 
chromic  acid,  Miiller's  fluid,  or  alcohol.  The  hardening  fluid 
should  be  injected  into  the  air- passages. 

In  order  to  distend  the  vesicles  it  is  well,  before  placing  the 
lung  in  the  hardening  fluid,  to  inject  the  bronchi  with  simple 
gelatine.  The  vessels  may  also  be  injected  with  a  colored 
mass.  The  lungs  of  the  lower  animals  are  used  for  these 
demonstrations,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  normal 
human  lungs  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition.  The  investigation 
of  the  lymphatics  is  attended  with  great  difficulty.  They  may 
be  demonstrated  by  the  puncture  method.  Klein  found  that 
on  injecting  the  blood-vessels,  under  high  pressure,  with  Ber- 
lin blue  or  silver  nitrate,  some  of  the  capillaries  ruptured,  and 
the  fluid  passed  into  the  perivascular  lymphatics. 

The  pleura. — ^The  pleura,  like  the  other  serous  membranes, 
consists  of  a  connective-tissue  ground-substance  covered  by  a 
single  layer  of  polygonal  endothelial  cells.  In  the  costal  pleura 
the  subserous  connective  tissue  is  more  abundant,  and  its  at- 
tachment to  the  thoracic  wall  is  not  so  firm  as  is  that  of  the 
pulmonary  pleura  to  the  lung.  The  structure  of  the  pleura  is 
most  conveniently  studied  in  the  smaller  mammals.  It  can 
also  be  demonstrated  in  young  children. 

To  demonstrate  the  endothelium  of  the  surface,  the  thorax 
of  a  recently  killed  animal  should  be  opened,  care  being  taken 
not  to  rub  or  otherwise  injure  the  pleura.  The  surfaces  are  to 
be  washed  by  pouring  distilled  water  over  them,  in  order  to 
remove  the  serum,  and  then  a  weak  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
(i — \  P^r  cent.)  allowed  to  fiow  over  them.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments the  surfaces  are  bathed  with  pure  water.  The  diaphragm- 
atic or  mediastinal  portion  is  then  excised  with  scissors, 
immersed  in  distilled  water  or  glycerine,  and  exposed  to  the 
daylight  until  it  takes  a  light  reddish-brown  color.  It  may 
now  be  floated  on  to  a  slide,  carefully  smoothed  by  traction  at 
the  edges,  and  mounted  in  glycerine.  The  portion  excised 
should  be  large,  so  that  it  can  be  manipulated  without  touch- 
ing the  part  which  is  to  be  examined.  For  this  reason  it  is  well 
to  take  with  it  some  of  the  sarrounding  structures,  e.g,^  the 
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entire  diaphragm,  with  the  mediastinal  portion,  together  with 
the  heart  and  pericardium. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  endothelium  is  composed  of  a  great 
number  of  polygonal  plates  whose  edges  are  glued  together  by 
a  substance  which  has  been  stained  brown  or  black  by  the  sU- 
ver.  Nuclei  are  seen  in  many  of  them,  or  they  can  be  shown 
by  staining  with  carmine  or  hsematoxylon.  Small  openings 
are  to  be  seen  in  certain  localities  surrounded  by  cells  of  a 
more  cubical  form,  with  large,  distinct  nuclei.  In  other  places 
small  dark  spots  are  seen  between  the  cells.  The  openings  are 
known  as  stomata^  and  communicate  with  lymphatic  vessels 
running  beneath  the  endothelium.  The  dark  spots  SLrepseudo- 
stomala^  and  are  similar  in  their  nature  to  the  pseudo-stomata 
of  the  alveoli  and  bronchial  mucous  membrane;  i.^.,  they  are 
the  ends  of  processes  of  the  branched  cells  of  the  ground-sob- 
stance  reaching  up  between  the  endothelial  plates.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  the  groundrsuhstance  or  connective-tissue  layer 
of  the  pleura,  the  fresh  surface  is  carefully  pencilled  with  a 
soft  brush  dipped  in  the  fluid  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  or  in 
artificial  serum.  After  washing  with  distilled  water,  the  solu- 
tion of  silver  nitrate  is  poured  over  it,  and  it  is  treated  as  be- 
fore. On  examination,  the  branched  connective-tissue  cells 
are  seen  communicating  with  each  other  by  their  processes. 

Blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  are  also  seen,  and  in  a  favor- 
able place  the  endothelium  of  the  latter  is  seen  to  be  continuous 
with  the  branched  cells.  These  cells  line  the  cavities  of  the 
connective  tissue,  and  belong  to  the  lymph  lacunar  system. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  accompany  the  blood-vessels,  some- 
times ensheathing  them.  They  are  identified  by  the  shape  of 
their  endothelial  cells,  which  are  wider  and  more  polygonal  in 
form  than  those  of  the  veins.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  descrip- 
tion that  the  serous  membrane  is  a  lymphatic  structure.  Its 
cavity  communicates  by  means  of  the  stomata  with  the  lym- 
phatic vessels  below,  while,  by  means  of  the  pseudo-stomata, 
it  communicates  with  the  lacunar  spaces  which  are  lined  by 
the  branched  cells.  To  demonstrate  the  pulmonary  pleura, 
the  lungs  should  be  excised,  moderately  distended  with  air 
(which  is  retained  in  them  by  ligature  of  the  trachea),  treated 
with  silver  nitrate,  as  already  described,  and  then  immersed  in 
alcohol.  After  a  few  days  sections  are  made  parallel  to  the 
surface. 
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If  the  lung  be  pencilled  before  it  is  treated  with  the  silver 
solution  the  deeper  structures  can  be  examined.  The  sections 
should  be  mounted  in  glycerine  with  the  external  surface 
upward.  The  appearances  here  are  similar  to  those  already 
described.  The  capillary  lymphatic-vessels  communicate  with 
the  superficial  pulmonary  branches  forming  the  subpleural 
lymphatics. 

The  endothelial  cells  of  the  pulmonary  pleura  vary  in ' 
shape  according  to  the  degree  of  distention  of  the  lung.  In 
the  lung  which  has  been  inflated  before  hardening,  the  cells 
appear  as  flat  plates,  but  in  the  atelectatic  lung  of  a  foetus,  or 
the  collapsed  lung  of  an  animal  that  has  breathed,  they  are 
cubical  or  even  columnar  in  shape.  This  difference  is  most 
marked  in  the  guinea-pig,  owing  to  the  presence  of  a  layer  of 
muscular-fibres  beneath  the  pleura  of  that  animal.  The  tops 
of  the  cells  which  have  this  pyramidal  shape  are  not  flat  as  in 
true  columnar  epithelium,  but  rounded.  This  change  of  shape 
simply  indicates  that  the  cells  accommodate  themselves  to 
changes  of  space.  These  changes,  in  a  lesser  degree,  must  be 
occurring  constantly  during  life,  with  the  movements  of  respi- 
ration. On  the  costal  pleura,  the  stomata  are  only  found  in 
the  intercostal  spaces. 

Attached  to  the  lower  border  of  the  lung  are  minute  ap- 
pendages, the  ^^ pleural  appendages ^^  forming  a  sort  of  fringe 
connected  with  the  pleura.  Some  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  some  microscopic.  The  larger  are  made  up  of  connective 
tissue  and  blood-vessels,  and,  exceptionally,  nervous  fibres  in 
the  larger  ones.  They  are  covered  by  round  cells,  sometimes 
resembling  epithelium.  The  smallest  ones  are  structureless, 
and  in  general  have  no  epithelial  covering.' 
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CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE  SKIN. 

Bt  A.  &  ROBINSON,  ILD., 
Leoiozer  on  Normal  Hi«tolog]r  in  the  BeDeme  HotpiUl  Modioal  College,  New  Yoik. 

General  plan  of  arrangement. — ^The  irdegumenium  commvr 
ne,  or  skin,  forms  the  external  covering  of  the  body,  which 
it  mechanically  protects,  and  at  the  same  time  is  endowed 
with  certain  physiological  functions.  The  snrface  of  the  skin 
in  some  parts  of  the  body  is  smooth  and  soft ;  in  others  it 
is  more  or  less  uneven  and  rough*  This  latter  condition 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  pores,  hairs,  furrows,  and 
ridges.  The  pores  correspond  to  the  surface  openings  of  tlie 
hair-follicles,  sebaceous  and  sweat-glands.  The  hairs  vary 
in  amount  of  development  according  to  their  situation.  In 
the  soKralled  hairy  regions  they  are  largest ;  other  parts  are 
provided  only  with  a  soft  down  (lanugo  hairs).  There  are 
no  hairs  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  the 
dorsal  surfaces  of  the  termioal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes, 
the  glans  penis,  and  inner  snrface  of  the  prepuce*  Tlie  fur- 
rows are  either  long  and  deep,  or  short  and  superficial.  The 
former  are  chiefly  found  in  the  flexures  of  the  Joints,  and  c^/r- 
res})ond  to  the  folds  in  the  derma  produced  by  moreniif^nts  of 
the  joint  The  latter  run  between  th^^  papillary  eU^ationis, 
and,  by  crowing  each  other,  divide  th^  nnrUic^  into  a  nnrnt/^-r 
of  polygonal  or  lozenge^shaped  fiieLd<$.  Thiii  divinUm  in  well- 
marked  on  the  backs  of  the  hands.  Tb/f^ise  i^uperfi<;ial  farrows 
are  more  developed  <m  tbe  ^^teut^/r  t\iSM  on  tlie  flexor  iMirfa/>:^ 
of  the  extremitiefi,  and  in  tbte  lumbar  r^^)on  m^/r^  than  ^m  tiuf 
anterior  surtsuce  of  tb^e  ^ijiomeiL  Ti^Ar  d'ir^^ii^m  is  d^;|>eo4wt 
on  the  degree  of  the  teum^jn  of  th^  lAuu.  'Titn  rid^^  eomspood 
to  the  papillae,  and  an  fl^oct  d^^/}^  ^m  ih^  piAfusur  nurhi^Arn 
of  the  last  distal  pLaiajog^fli.    Th^  K^A^ff  </f  th^  tkuu  wn^ryim  in 
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individuals  according  to  race,  and  in  the  eame  individnal  ac- 
cording to  the  part  of  the  body.  The  dark  skin  of  Bome  races 
depends  upon  the  presence  of  pigment  in  the  cells  of  the  rete 
Malpighii.  In  the  white  race,  dark  pigment  is  usually  pres- 
ent in  greatest  quantity  in  the  areolie  of  the  nipples  and  in 
the  scrotum  and  tabix. 

General  struHwre. — Tlie  skin  is  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing pai-ts:  epidermis,  conam,  subcataneous  connective  tissue, 


blood-vessels,  nerves,  lymphatics,  sweat  and  sebaceous  glands, 
hairs,  and  nails. 

A  perfiendicular  section  through  the  skin  shows  (Fig.  114) 
three  well-marked  layers ;  the  most  superficial  is  called  the 
epidermis  proper,  a,  h  ;  the  middle  layer  is  the  corinm  or  cutis, 
d;  and  the  deepest  layer  the  subcntaneons  connective  tissue,  e. 
The  limit  of  the  epidermis  at  its  place  of  union  with  the  corinm 
is  sharply  defined,  but  the  corium  and  subcutaneous  connec- 


tive  tissue  gradnally  merge  into  each  other,  the  boandary  be- 
tween them  being  only  an  artificial  one. 

Commencing  with  the  epidermis,  we  will  describe  in  detail 
the  minute  strncture  of  the  different  tissoea  and  organs  of  tlie 
skin,  omitting  only  the  lymphatics. 

Description  of  the  different  lai/ers.—The  ^{dermis  is 
generally  subdivided  into  several  layers,  with  specially  distinc- 
tive names  for  each  layer;  but  tliough  such  a  division  has 
some  practical  value,  histologically  it 
is  incorrect,  as  the  cells  of  the  lowest 
layer  are  transformed,  at  some  period 
of  their  existence,  in  their  movement 
toward  tiie  free  surface,  into  the  cells 
of  the  other  layers.    Examination  with  ^  ^^ 

high  powers  also  shows  that  the  chan-       «  y^     ^^ 
ges  in  the  molecular  constitution  or         V^V 
chemical  condition  of  the  cells  of  the     i„'u"„'"rti^,^,cWaS"A 
epidermis  —  changes    which    produce     ^^^^a^Tc^^^^p^^"'^"^ 
differences  in  their  appearance  —  are 

quite  gradual.  Consequently,  sharply  defined  layers  are  not 
found.  For  practical  reasons,  however,  it  is  well  to  adopt  the 
nsaal  classitication.    Id  Fig.  115  these  layers  are  shown. 

Another  division  is  into  Malpighian  and  corneous  layers 
only,  the  former  comprising  the  rete  and  the  granular  layer, 
and  the  latter  the  stratam  lucidam  and  comeons  layer.  The 
Malpighian  layer,  as  compared  with  the  comeons  layer,  pre- 
sents a  more  or  less  dark,  granular  appearance,  while  the  latter 
is  homogeneous,  and  its  cells  have  a  lamellar  arrangement. 

The  rete  Malpiffhii  consists  of  nucleated  corpuscles,  rich  in 
protoplasm,  grannlar  in  appearance,  and  disposed  more  or  less 
in  parallel  strata,  the  elements  of  the  different  layers  differing 
somewhat  from  each  other  as  regards  their  size  and  shape.  The 
lowest  layer  consists  of  columnar-shaped  cells  arranged  jali- 
sade^like,  with  their  long  axes  more  or  less  perpendicnlar  to  the 
surface  of  the  coriam.  Where  the  papillae  are  well  developed, 
this  perpendicular  arrangement  is  not  so  marked.  Tlie  base  of 
some  of  these  bodies  terminates  in  a  pointed  extremity,  which 
passes  a  short  Stance  into  the  nnderiying  corinm.  Each  of 
them  has  an  oval  nacleaa.  The  cell-body  consists  of  a  small 
quantity  of  slightly  granular,  shining  protoplasm.  The  cor- 
puscles of  this  \zyet  are  not  nnited  to  each  other  by  bands,  as 
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in  the  other  layers.  The  next  two  or  three  strata  consist  o[ 
more  or  less  polygonal-shaped  bodies,  each  with  a  spherical 
iiurli'us.  The  cells  of  these  layers  are  large,  their  contoars 
sharply  defined,  and  they  contain  more  or  less  pigment.  It  is 
this  substance  deposited  in  the  corpuscles  that  gives  the  charac- 
teristic color  to  the  different  races  of  mankind.  Their  cell-bod- 
ies are  larger  in  proportion  to  the  nucleus  than  in  the  first  layer. 
In  the  succeeding  layers  the  cells  increase  in  size  and  are  mora 
granular  in  appearance,  the  cells  and  nuclei  become  flatter  as 
they  approach  the  granular  layer,  and.linallj',  lie  with  their  long 
a,xe3  parallel  to  the  surface.  The  granular  structure  which  in 
the  lowest  layer  is  most  maiked  around  the  nucleus,  gradu- 
ally extends  towaid  the  margin  of  the  cells,  as  the  surface  ia 
approached,  so  that  finally  a  clear  area  is  seen  around  the 
nucleus,  whilst  the  remainder  of  the  cell-body  is  markedly 
granular.  At  the  same  time  the  cell-body  becomes  firmer  and 
the  nucleus  smaller. 

All  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii,  except  those  of  the  first 
row,  are  united  to  each  other  by  filaments  (Martin,  Bizzozero, 
,j^g,^^^  Ileitzmann),  the  so-called  prickles  of  Mas 

&H^H|k.     Schnltze(Fig.  IIC).  These  uniting  ^laments 
Sm^^^^^m     or  bands  vary  much  as  regards  their  size 
J^^^^^^^S     ^nd  length  in  dilferent  paitg  of  the  body, 
^H^^^B^Ht     They  are  most  distinct  wherever  the  Mal- 
^^HH^^^Hf      pighian  layer  is  well  developed,  but  artf 
i^^SSSef  thicker  and  longer  in  the  lower  rows  o£ 

FiAiifl— "Prirkie-Mii.    cells  than  in  the  upper.     At  the  strataia 
orih*rD».   .  iouii.  lucidum    they  cease    to   exist.      Betweeft 

neighboring  corpuscles  the  length  of  these  bands  is  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  distance  between  the  borders  of  the  cell- 
bodies.  Hence,  where  three  or  four  cells  meet  at  one  places 
as  in  the  centre  of  Fig.  116,  the  minute  filaments  are  mucll 
longer  than  those  uniting  the  bodies  of  closely  adjoining  cells. 
Examining  these  prickle-cells  with  the  microscope,  alternate 
dark  and  light  bands  are  seen  between  the  cell-borders.  Witlj 
a  low  power,  these  light  bands  appear  to  consist  of  spaces  be- 
tween the  connecting  filaments,  the  dark  Hues  being  the  con- 
necting filaments,  but  with  a  high  power  the  latter  can  bfl 
recognized  as  spaces  between  the  former.  The  light  bands) 
can  be  traced  from  the  surface  of  one  cell  to  the  surface  of 
another,  whilst  the  dark  lines  are  the  spaces  between  these 
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bands.  These  connecting  cords  sometimes  divide  and  anas- 
tomose with  each  other,  forming  a  sort  of  network  between  the 
cells.  In  this  case,  the  dark  spaces  do  not  always  extend 
from  one  cell-body  to  another,  since  they  may  correspond  to 
the  space  between  anastomosing  filaments.  These  bands  are 
therefore  not  the  prickles  of  adjoining  cells,  which  interlock 
with  each  other,  but  are  true  connecting  filaments  between 
cells  of  a  common  origin,  and  which  have  not  yet  become  sepa- 
rated from  each  other.  The  connecting  bands  or  fibres  gradu- 
ally diminish  in  length  and  thickness  from  below  upward,  and 
finally  cease  to  exist  when  the  granular  layer  is  reached. 

The  spaces  between  the  bands  are  filled  with  an  inter- 
cellular albuminous  substance,  and  they  may  be  regarded  as 
minute  channels  for  the  conveyance  of  nutriment  to  the  cells 
of  the  epidermis.  The  above  view  of  the  "prickles"  corre- 
sponds very  closely  with  that  held  by  Dr.  Martin,  and  diflfeis 
from  that  of  later  observers,  who  maintain  that  the  dark  lines 
are  connecting  bands,  and  the  light  lines  the  spaces  between 
them. 

Owing  to  the  close  union  of  the  Malpighian  elements  it  is 
very  difficult  to  isolate  them.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  accom- 
plish this  result  is  by  long  immersion  in  iodized  serum.  Pig. 
117  represents  a  cell  isolated  in  this  manner.  Here 
the  bands  have  been  torn  apart  and  the  cell-surface  is 
studded  with  thorn-like  projections.  Hardening  in 
chromic  acid,  with  subsequent  boiling  in  a  moderately  fio.  iir-i-o- 
strong  solution  of  potash,  causes  a  separation  of  the  «•" 
mucous  layer  from  the  corium  and  a  falling  apart  of  the  rete 
cells  (Biesiadecki).  The  structure  of  the  corpuscles,  however, 
can  be  best  studied  when  their  normal  relations  with  each 
other  are  preserved.  Variations  in  the  number  of  cellular  lay- 
ers are  of  normal  occurrence  in  the  rete,  although  this  portion 
of  the  skin  shows  the  least  variation  as  regards  its  thickness. 
The  arrangement  of  the  elements  in  these  different  strata  is  the 
same  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  appears  to  be  independent 
of  the  thickness  of  this  layer. 

As  regards  the  direction  of  the  long  axes  of  the  cells  there 
is  a  gradual  passing  from  the  perpendicularly  seated  cells  of 
the  first  layer  to  the  horizontally  lying  cells  of  the  uppermr>5»t 
row.  The  lower  surface  of  the  rete  adapts  itself  to  the  upp^r 
surface  of  the  coriom,  and  between  the  papilla?  projects  down- 
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ward  and  forms  tlie  interpapillary  rete  Malpigliii.  Wandering 
lymphoid  cells  are  frequently  present  in  the  rete.  Tliey  are 
especially  numerous  in  some  pathological  conditions.  They 
(Fig.  118)  are  elongated  spindle-shaped  bodies  lying  between 
the  rete  cells,  and  sending  out  minute  processes.  They  color 
deeply  in  carmine,  have  a 
small  nucleus,  and  are  most 
numerous  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  rete  mncosum. 

The  granular  layer  (Fig. 
115,  b)  consists  of  one  or  two 
strata  of  Battened,  granular- 
looking  bodies,  whicii,  in 
perpendicular  section  appear 
spindle  -  shaped,  with  their 
long  diameter  parallel  to  the 
free  surface  ot  the  epidermis. 
In  this  stratum  the  cells  are 
no  longer  connected  with  each 
other  by  bands,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding layer.  The  nuclei  of 
these  corpuscles  are  very  distinct,  and  flattened  in  the  same 
direction  as  tlie  cell-body.  The  latter  has  a  very  coarsely  gran- 
ular appearance,  which  is  most  marked  near  the  nucleus,  and 
gradually  diminishes  in  degree  as  the  periphery  of  the  cell  is 
approached.  The  structure  of  these  bodies  Is  best  shown  with 
h^mafoxylon. 

The  stratum  lucidum,  also  called  the  stratum  of  Oeht,  is 
composed  of  at  least  three  layers  (Fig.  115,  c).  It  presents  a 
clear,  homogeneous,  or  striated  appearance.  Within  the  flat- 
tened cells  composing  it,  a  staff-shaped  nucleus  is  found.  The 
cells  of  this  layer  are  formed  from  those  of  the  granular  stia- 
tnm.  In  their  movement  to  the  free  surface  the  latter  become 
less  granular  and  the  inter-granular  substance  grows  more  trans- 
parent and  shining  (rnna).  This  cliange  from  a  granular  to  a 
homogeneous  translucent  appearance  commences  around  the 
nucleus,  whence  it  gradually  extends  to  the  periphery  o£  the 
cell.    The  nucleus,  also,  usually  becomes  invisible. 

In  vertical  section  the  corneous  layer  appears  (Fig.  115,  d) 
to  be  composed  of  wavy  fibres  and  horny,  transparent  cells 
of  various  sizes  and  shapes.    Tliis  variation  in  bulk  and  form 
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depends  in  great  measure  upon  the  thickness  of  the  layer. 
The  nearer  we  approach  to  the  stratum  lucidum,  the  more  dis- 
tinct are  the  cells.  If  the  layer  is  very  thin  the  cells  appear 
as  elongated,  flat,  or  curved  bodies,  giving  to  this  part  of  the 
epidermis  a  fibrous  appearance.  When  the  corneous  stratum 
is  thick  these  cells  present  various  forms  and  sizes.  The  cor- 
puscles of  the  lower  layers  color  slightly  in  carmine,  are  poly- 
gonal or  spindle-shaped,  and  frequently  contain  a  shrivelled 
nucleus.  As  the  surface  is  approached  they  grow  flatter  and 
drier,  are  more  bent  upon  themselves,  and  color  less  and  less  in 
carmine.  The  nucleus  also  becomes  invisible.  The  most  su- 
perficial layers  are  composed  of  elongated,  flat,  dried-up  cells, 
the  so-called  epidermic  scales.  These  bodies  are  best  studied 
after  they  have  been  subjected  to  the  action  of  liquor  potassse, 
which  causes  them  to  swell  up. 

The  corpuscles  of  the  stratum  corneum  are  arranged  in  lay- 
ers as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  epidermis,  but  the  elements 
forming  a  layer  are  more  closely  united  with  each  other  than 
with  those  of  the  adjoining  layers.  Hence  this  stratum  can  be 
separated  into  lamellae,  as  occurs  in  some  pathological  states 
of  the  skin.  It  accompanies,  for  example,  the  formation  of 
some  vesicles,  where  the  exuded  liquid,  prevented  from  pass- 
ing toward  the  surface,  accumulates  between  the  layers,  and 
thus  separates  them  from  each  other. 

The  corneous  layer  participates  in  the  elevations  and  de- 
pressions of  the  underlying  layers.  This  causes  the  undulat- 
ing or  wavy  appearance  of  the  lamellae,  as  observed  in  sections 
where  the  papillae  are  well  developed.  It  varies  greatly  in 
thickness  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  reaches  its  great- 
est development  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet. 
Its  thickness  does  not  depend  upon  the  rete  Malpighii,  as  it 
sometimes  forms  a  thin  layer  where  the  rete  is  thick,  and  vice 
versa. 

The  subcutaneous  connective-tissue  layer  of  the  skin  con- 
sists principally  of  connective-tissue  bundles,  which,  coming 
from  the  underlying  fasciae  of  the  muscles  or  from  the  peri- 
osteum, pass  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  corium.  These 
fasciculi  are  generally  cylindrical  in  form,  and  variable  in  size ; 
by  their  anastomoses  or  divisions  they  form  larger  or  smaller 
networks,  with  correspondingly  large  or  small  interfascicular 
spaces.    Generally  large  bundles  anastomose  with  each  other 
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in  this  layer,  and  hence  a  loose  connective  tissue  is  formecL 
Within  this  layer  adipose  tissue  is  found  in  greater  or  less 
quantity.  The/at-cells  are  collected  into  masses  or  lobules,  the 
number  of  cells  which  form  a  lobule  varying  greatly  in  num- 
ber. Each  of  these  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a  fat-gland,  as  it 
is  provided  with  an  afferent  artery,  a  capillary  plexus  between 
the  corpuscles,  and  one  or  more  efferent  veins.  Several  lobules 
are  sometimes  united  together  in  the  form  of  an  acinous-like 
gland,  and  are  likewise  seen  to  be  surrounded  by  a  general 
sheath  of  connective  tissue.  The  individual  fat-cells  are  round, 
flattened,  polyhedral,  or  oval-shaped,  the  form  depending  upon 
the  degree  and  direction  of  the  pressure  exerted  upon  them. 
Owing  to  the  amount  of  fat- tissue  so  often  found  in  this  layer, 
it  has  been  called  the  panniculus  adiposus.  Such  fat-lobules 
are  absent  in  the  penis,  scrotum,  labise  minorse,  eyelids,  and 
pinna.  The  corresponding  spaces  in  these  regions  are  tra- 
versed by  fine  connective-tissue  bands  or  single  fibrils.  From 
this  adipose  tissue  fat-columns  pass  upward  in  a  somewhat 
oblique  direction  to  the  bases  of  the  hair-follicles,  especially 
to  those  of  the  fine  hairs.  Their  long  axes  form  a  slight  angle 
with  the  axes  of  the  follicles,  and  they  are  nearly  parallel  to 
the  erector  pili  muscles  (Warren).  In  cases  of  starvation,  in 
the  so-called  wasting  diseases,  and  in  all  acute  diseases  at- 
tended with  excessive  loss  of  tissue,  the  fat-cells  disappear  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  skin,  in  such  instances,  becomes 
correspondingly  flaccid  and  wrinkled.  Adipose  tissue  gives  to 
the  skin  its  tension  and  fulness,  and  to  the  body  its  appear- 
ance of  roundness  or  plumpness.  Obesity  consists  in  an  exces- 
sive production  of  fat-cells. 

The  interfascicular  spaces  differ  in  size  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  lymph  present,  and  to  the  closeness  of  the  anasto- 
moses between  the  bundles.      In  oedema  the  lymph-spaces  are 
increased  in  size  proportionately  to  the  increased  amount  of 
liquid  present.     The  interfascicular  spaces  all  communicate^ 
with  each  other,  as  is  shown  by  the  rapidity  with  which  su 
hypodermically  injected  liquid  can  be  dispersed  by  manipu— 
lation. 

The  connective-tissue  cells  of  this  layer  and  of  the  coriuni 
consist  of  branched  cells  (Ravogli)  which  surround  the  white 
fibrous  bundles  and  send  in  processes  between  the  fibres.  Ac- 
cording to  some  observers,  these  cells  are  epithelioid  in  charac* 
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ter.  The  elastic-tissue  fibres  are  developed  from  the  processes 
of  the  branched  cells. 

Besides  connective-tissue  fibres  and  cells,  lymphoid  corpus- 
cles are  present  in  this  laj^er.  They  exist  in  greatest  number 
near  the  blood-vessels  and  glands.  In  this  situation  they  are 
of  a  roundish  form,  but  in  the  parts  distant  from  the  blood- 
vessels they  are  more  or  less  spindle-shaped,  and  are  to  bt3 
regarded  as  wandering  cells. 

The  convoluted  part  of  the  sweat-glands  and  the  lower  part 
of  tlie  hair-follicles  of  deep-seated  hairs  lie  in  this  layer. 

Blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves  are  present.  The 
blood-vessels  are  large^  and  after  giving  oflf  small  branches  to 
the  hair-follicles,  sweat-glands,  and  fat-lobules,  pass  upward 
to  the  corium. 

Pacinian  corpuscles  are  found  in  connection  with  some  of 
the  nerves.  For  a  description  of  these  bodies  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  article  on  the  nerves. 

The  principal  part  of  the  corium  consists  of  white  fibrous  and 
elastic  tissue,  the  latter  increasing  in  amount  with  advancing 
age.  Here  the  white  fibrous  tissue  forms  a  much  denser,  firmer 
structure  than  in  the  previous  layer.  It  consists  of  deep 
oblique,  and  superficial  horizontal  bundles.  The  latter  com- 
prise fine  bundles  of  connective  tissue  which  run  parallel  with 
the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  by  their  division  and  anastomoses 
form  a  very  fine  network  with  small  interfascicular  spaces. 
From  this  layer  bundles  pass  upward  into  the  papillae,  and 
these  form  a  second  denser  network.  The  deeper  layer  is 
formed  by  a  continuation  upward  of  the  subcutaneous  con- 
nective-tissue bundles.  These  pass  upward  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion, and  as  they  reach  the  corium  divide  into  fasciculi.  Here 
they  continue  to  divide  and  anastomose  with  each  other  and 
with  fibres  from  the  horizontally  running  bundles.  The  anas- 
tomoses are  very  close  ;  hence,  the  corium  is  formed  of  a  dense 
network  of  connective  tissue,  except  in  those  parts  which  are 
traversed  by  blood-vessels,  lymphatic  vessels,  nerves,  hair-folli- 
cles, and  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands.  Immediately  around 
the  hair-follicles,  sweat-ducts,  and  sebaceous  glands  the  con- 
nective tissue  is  dense,  and  the  fibres  run  parallel  with  the  di- 
rection of  the  organs.  Owing  to  the  greater  size  of  the  connec- 
tive-tissue bundles  in  the  lower  part  of  the  corium,  and  the 
consequent  looseness  of  the  network  formed  by  their  anasto- 
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moses,  this  part  of  the  corium  has  been  called  the  pars  reticw- 
laris  coriij  in  contradistinction  from  the  finer  network  formed 
in  the  upper  part,  to  which  the  name  pars  papillaris  has  been 
applied.  But  neither  between  these  two  parts  nor  between  the 
subcutaneous  layer  and  the  corium  is  there  any  sharp  dividing 
line,  the  transition  being  a  gradual  one. 

As  already  mentioned,  the  size  of  the  interfascicular  spaces 
depends  upon  the  closeness  of  the  anastomosis  between  the 
bundles  and  fibres.  The  direction  of  the  bundles  corresponds 
with  that  taken  by  the  blood-vessels. 

The  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the  corium  resemble 
those  found  in  the  subcutaneous  layer,  and  also  bear  the  same 
relation  to  its  connective-tissue  bundles.  From  the  upper 
portion  of  the  corium  fibres  pass  upward  to  make  the  papiUse. 
The  form  of  the  papillae  is  very  variable  in  different  parts  of 
the  body.  Where  they  are  most  developed,  as  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and  toes,  they 
are  conical  in  shape.  In  some  other  regions  they  form  only 
slight  elevations  on  the  corium,  giving  a  wave-like  appearance 
to  its  upper  surface.  They  consist  of  a  close  network  of  white, 
fibrous  connective  tissue  combined,  especially  in  the  central 
part  of  the  papilla,  with  a  large  number  of  elastic  fibres.  Those 
papillflB  which  contain  tactile  corpuscles  are  called  nerve-pa- 
pillae. 

The  corium  is  separated  from  the  stratum  mucosum  by  a 
thin,  transparent  basement-membrane,  containing  oval  nuclei. 
Its  under  surface  is  not  sharply  defined,  and  from  it  prolonga- 
tions pass  upward  between  the  cylindrical  cells  of  the  rete, 
giving  this  surface  a  notched  appearance  similar  to  that  ob- 
served on  the  inner  margin  of  the  internal  sheath  of  the  hair- 
follicle. 

Elastic  fibres  are  present  in  large  numbers  in  the  corium, 
especially  in  its  upper  part,  where  they  form  a  network  around 
and  between  the  white  fibrous  tissue-bundles.  In  the  lower 
part  of  the  corium  they  form  a  large  network,  which  becomes 
finer  as  the  surface  is  approached.  The  number  of  elastic 
fibres  increases  with  advancing  years.  With  this  increase  of 
elastic  fibres  there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  of  the  white 
fibrous  connective-tissue  cells  (Ravogli).  Numerous  wander- 
ing cells  are  met  with  in  the  corium,  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the   blood-vessels    and  glands.      Hair- follicles,   sebaceous 
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glands,  sweat-ducts,  nerves,  lymphatic  vessels,  and  non-striated 
muscles  are  also  present  in  this  layer.  For  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion of  the  intimate  structure  of  the  connective-tissue  bundles 
and  cells,  see  the  subject  of  connective  tissues. 

Blood-vessels. — Only  the  corium  and  subcutaneous  tissue 
are  provided  with  blood-vessels.  The  arterial  blood-vessels 
supplying  the  skin  form  two  parallel  horizontal  layers,  a  su- 
perficial and  a  deep  one.  The  deep  layer  lies  in  the  subcuta- 
neous tissue,  and  consists  of  large  vessels  running  parallel  to 
the  general  surface.  From  this  horizontally  lying  deep  layer, 
branches  are  distributed  to  the  sweat-glands  and  fat-follicles  of 
this  region.  The  principal  branches,  however,  pass  perpendicu- 
larly or  obliquely  upward  through  the  corium  to  its  upper  part, 
and  form  immediately  beneath  the  papillce  (after  free  branch- 
ing and  anastomosis)  a  superficial  horizontal  layer,  the  stratum 
svJbpapillare.  From  the  vessels  ascending 
through  the  corium  branches  are  given  oflf  to 
the  hair-follicles,  sebaceous  glands,  and  gen- 
eral tissue  of  the  corium.  From  the  stratum 
subpapillare  small  branches  pass  upward  into  "pio.  ii9.-Biood.Teii- 
the  papillae,  where  they  become  capillary  ves-  ^t^^bp^m!^';  5 
sels,  which  proceed  to  the  summit  of  the  **'*^"*' 
papilla.  (See  Fig.  119.)  Before  reaching  this  point,  however, 
they  frequently  divide  into  two  or  more  branches.  Frequently, 
those  papillae  in  which  tactile  corpuscles  are  seated  have  no 
blood-vessels. 

The  veins  are  arranged  on  the  same  plan  as  the  arteries : 
they  form  a  superficial  and  a  deep  layer,  and  have  their  origin 
in  the  papillae.  From  the  superficial  layer  larger  vessels  pass 
downward,  receiving  blood  from  the  veins  of  the  hair-follicles, 
sebaceous  glands,  and  the  general  tissue  of  the  corium,  thus 
forming  a  deep  subcutaneous  layer  or  venous  network. 

Nerves. — Medullated  and  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  are 
present  in  the  skin.  They  are  found  in  combination  in  the  nerve- 
trunks  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  the  medullated  fibres  being 
most  numerous  in  those  regions  of  the  skin  where  the  Pacinian 
and  tactile  corpuscles  are  most  abundant.  In  the  subcuta- 
neous connective-tissue  region,  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
corium,  some  nerve-fibres  leave  the  nerve-trunks  and  pass  to 
the  glands,  blood-vessels,  and  Pacinian  corpuscles  found  in  this 
region.    In  the  corium  some  of  the  fibres  lose  their  meduUai-y 
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sheath,  and  afterward  continue  their  course  as  non-medullated 
fibres.  The  nerve-bundles  pass  upward  in  a  more  or  less  oblique 
direction  from  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue  through  the 
corium  to  the  subpapillary  network  of  blood-vessels,  around 
which  they  form  a  plexus.  From  this  subpapillary  plexus 
medullated  fibres  run  upward  and  pass  into  the  tactile  cor- 
puscles. 

The  non-medulla  ted  nerve-fibres  form  a  reticulum  around 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  pars  reticularis  corii  and  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  papillse.    They  consist  of  thick  or  fine,  smooth, 
varicose  fibres  with  numerous  nuclei.    These  fibres  proceed 
from  the  network  around  the  subpapillary  blood-vessels  up- 
ward toward  the  rete  Malpighii,  and  either  pass  directly  into 
the  rete  or  run  for  a  short  distance  parallel  to  its  under  sur- 
facoj  and  then  finally  enter  that  layer.     Within  the  epider- 
mis the  fibres  run  between  the  cells  and  terminate  in  a  manner 
not  yet  definitely  known.    Their  mode  of  division  and  termina- 
tion within  the  epidermis  is  probably  similar  to  that  occurring 
in  the  cornea.     Within  the  papillse  the  nerve-fibres  frequently 
divide  before  entering  the  rete. 

The  manner  of  distribution  and  termination  of  the  non- 
medullated  nerve-fibres  can  only  be  studied  successfully  in  tis- 
sue stained  with  gold  chloride.  The  tissue  must  be  fresh,  and 
a  weak  solution  of  the  gold  chloride  used.  When  sufficiently 
stained  the  tissue  is  placed  in  distilled  water  slightly  acidu- 
lated with  acetic  acid  and  exposed  to  the  light. 

The  Pacinian  corpuscles  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  in 
the  skin  of  the  fingers,  toes,  palm  of  the  hand,  sole  of  the  foot, 
but  also  occasionally  in  other  regions  of  the  skin.  Their  struc- 
ture is  described  in  the  article  on  the  nervous  system. 

Tactile  corpuscles. — As  already  mentioned,  some  of  the 
medullated  nerve-fibres  forming  the  plexus  surrounding  the 
subpapillary  blood-vessels,  pass  upward  and  enter  the  so-called 
tactile  corpuscles.  These  corpuscles  are  generally  seated  in  the 
papillae,  but  occasionally  they  are  found  in  the  subpapillary 
region,  i.e.,  the  npper  part  of  the  corium.  The  majority  of 
the  papillse  containing  such  corpuscles  have  no  blood-vessels. 
They  are  more  or  less  oval  in  form,  and  can  be  easily  recog- 
nized under  the  microscope  by  their  dark  contours  and  by  the 
oblique  lines  produced  by  the  transversely  running  connective- 
tissue  fibres  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  corpuscle.     There  may 
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tw  two  or  more  corpascles  withiu  a  single  papilla  (Thin),  but 
sich  corpuscle  invariably  has  a  special  nei-ve  passing  into  it. 
Frequently,  however,  an  appearance  as  if  two  corpuscles  were 
present  is  produced  by  a  single  corpuscle  having  the  shape 
af  a  figure  8.  The  medullated  nerve-fibre,  in  passing  to  the 
:orpQScle,  pursues  a  more  or  less  curved  coui^e,  and  usually 
enters  it  at  or  near  its  lower  extremity.  It  may,  however,  en- 
ter at  any  part  of  the  corpuscle,  and  sometimes  winds  around 
it  for  a  considerable  distance  before  entering.  After  entering 
the  corpuscle  the  medullary  sheath  is  lost,  and  its  course  now 
becomes  difficult  to  pursue,  except  in  the  case  of  very  small 
3r  young  corpuscles.  The  intimate  structure  of  these  bodies 
und  the  arrangement  of  their  formative  elements  are  still  mat- 
ters of  discussion  and  uncertainty.  The  external  portioo  of  » 
iwrpnscle  appears  to  he  composed,  in  great  part,  of  larger  or 
smaller  bundles  of  white,  fibrous  connective  tissue  auastomos- 
Ing  with  each  other  and  running  transversely,  or  in  a  spiral 
lirection,  to  the  long  diameter  of  the  corpuscle.  This  part 
of  the  corpuscle  differs,  as  regards 
im^nlarity  of  surface,  with  the  size 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  fibrous 
^scicles  divide  and  anastomose.  The 
coarser  the  bundles  and  the  anastomo- 
ses the  more  irrt^polar  will  be  its  sur- 
face. Between  the  fibres  are  found 
oval  or  ronnd  bodies  which  color  deep- 
ly in  gold,  and  have  been  regarded  as 
elastic  elements  (Thin).  Other  obser- 
vers consider  them  as  connective  tis- 
sue, or  nerve-fibres.  Some  of  these 
tKidies  undoubtedly  represent  tlie 
nerve-fibre  in  transverse  or  oblique 
section  ;  for  the  nerve  pursues  a  more 
or  less  zigzag  coarse  withio  the  cor]>ascU;,  and,  c<jnH«qu<^tly, 
1  section  of  the  body  will  fttAably  show  the  nerre  cut  acTOKK 
in  one  or  more  places  (Fig.  120,  bf.  The  arraug«m»fnt  of  th»t 
elements  forming  the  oeotral  part  of  tli«  *^jrjiixmUi  l»  oat  yet 
thoroughly  underatood.  These  bodfcm  hare  hitherto  been 
usually  r^arded  as  end-of^gaoe — that  !«,  it  lia*  Iweu  bellerod 
that  the  medallat«d  mrve-fibre  UtnuiasiUi*  within  ii»:*y>/tynm)t:, 
bence  the  name,  tactile  corpostii;.    0\mtnKr%,  \v:jwtv*!r,  have 
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not  agreed  as  to  the  mode  of  termination  of  the  nerve,  and 
some  have  maintained  that  it  has  not  been  clearly  proven  tliac 
they  really  do  terminate  in  the  corpnscle.  Prom  specimens 
which  I  have  recently  obtained  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
nerve  does  not  terminate  within  the  corpuscle,  but  passes  on 
into  the  rete  Malpighii. 

The  best  corpuscles  for  studying  this  point  are  small  ones, 
as  in  these  a  section  is  more  likely  to  include  the  entire  upper 
extremity  of  the  corpuscle  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  not  too 
thick  for  examination  with  the  microscope.  Even  in  a  small 
corpuscle,  however,  unless  the  nerve  passes  onward  in  a  direct 
level  with  the  corpuscle  after  leaving  it,  the  nerve,  in  a  vertical 
section,  will  be  cut  across,  and  it  will,  therefore,  be  impossible 
to  follow  it  from  the  corpuscle  into  the  rete.  I  believe  the 
nerve  frequently,  perhaps  generally,  changes  the  direction  of 
its  course  after  leaving  the  corpuscle,  and  hence  we  often  see 
a  transverse  section  of  the  nerve  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the 
corpuscle.  In  Fig.  120  is  seen  the  location  of  the  termination 
of  the  nerve-fibre  as  observed  in  one  of  my  specimens.  In 
one  place  its  course  between  the  rete  cells  was  very  indistinct, 
though  recognizable.  The  nerve  passed  obliquely  upward  be- 
tween the  cells  of  the  rete  to  the  space  between  the  secoDd 
and  third  rows  of  cells,  where  it  assumed  a  longitudinal  di- 
rection. At  the  commencement  of  the  curve  the  nerve  ap- 
peared to  have  undergone  division  (o).  After  passing  a  short 
distance  horizontally  it  ran  almost  perpendicularly  downward, 
and  near  g  was  lost  to  view.  At  e  it  appeared  to  have  again 
undergone  division.  According  to  the  appearances  here  fig- 
ured the  corpuscles  are  not  the  structures  in  which  the  nerre 
terminates,  the  latter  passing  from  the  corpuscle  (as  a  non- 
medullated  fibre)  into  the  epidermis,  where  it  divides  and 
probably  terminates  in  the  same  manner  as  the  other  nerves. 
This  mode  of  termination  cannot  be  regarded  as  strange,  as  we 
have  ah-eady  seen  that  some  medullated  nerve-fibres  lose  their 
medulla  deeper  in  the  coriura,  and  afterward  continue  their 
course  as  non-medullated  fibres. 

The  tactile  corpuscles  are  found  in  greatest  number  in 
the  ends  of  the  fingers.  They  are  also  present  on  other  parts 
of  the  hand  and  on  the  foot,  and  sometimes  in  the  lips  and 
nipple. 

Tlie  sweat-glands. — The  sweat-glands — glxvnduUz  sudorif- 
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-are  found  in  the  skin  oC  all  parts  of  the  body  except  that 

the  glans  penis  and  margin  of  the  lips.     They  are  moat  nu- 

■rou3  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  solea  of  the  feet, 

rliere  they  number,  according  to  Kranse,  2,685  to  2,730  to  the 

lare  inch. 

A  sweat-gland  is  composed  of  two  parts,  viz.:  the  gland 
iper,  or  secreting  part,  and  an  excretory  duct.  The  gland 
iper  lies  iu  the  subcutaneous  tissue, 
ind  consists  of  the  lower  part  of  the  sweat- 
gland  rolled  and  coiled  upon  itself  into  a 
more  or  less  globular  form,  the  tube  ter- 
minating in  a  cul-de-sac,  the  blind  extrem- 
ity generally  lying  in  the  centre  of  t!ie  coil. 
Tlie  diameter  of  the  secreting  tube  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  excretory  duct. 
The  former  is  composed  of  secreting  cells, 
QDStriped  muscular  fibres,  and  a  basement- 
imbrane.  The  cells  (glandular  or  secret- 
epithelial  cells)  are  polygonal  in  shape 
id  form  only  a  single  layer.  They  are 
strongly  gi-annlar  in  appearance  and  have 
a  very  distinct  nucleus.  Their  basal  end 
is  sometimes  notched  where  they  are  in- 
serted into  the  baaement-membrane.  In 
normal  conditions  these  bodies  are  never 
found  in  the  sweat-fluid,  but  in  intlamma- 
n  of  the  surrounding  connective  tissue 
y  frequently  become  separated  from 
basement-membrane.  Oil-globnles  are  frequently  seen  in 
the  cell-body,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  a  normal  constituent 
of  the  corpuscles. 

The  basement- membrane  is  a  thin,  transparent  structure, 
ing  beneath  the  epithelial  cells  and  composed  of  flat  endo- 
ilial  elements,  as  shown  by  the  action  of  silver  nitrate  on 
le  fresh  tissue. 

In  certain  glands,  especially  those  of  the  axilla,  a  layer  of 
unstriped  muscular  fibres  is  found  external  to  the  basement- 
membrane.  Tliese  fibres  are  present  in  only  a  small  number 
of  sweat-glands ;  by  their  contraction  they  assist  in  the  expnl- 
sion  of  the  secreted  sweat.  They  are  the  smallest  unstriped 
uscular  fibres  met  with  in  the  human  body. 
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The  sweat-glands  are  smrounded  by  a  somewhat  loose 
librous  connective  tissue,  from  which  fibres  pass  inward  and 
form  a  closer  network  between  the  coils  of  the  gland.  Some 
of  the  fibres  run  parallel,  and  others  transversely  or  obliquely, 
to  the  long  diameter  of  the  convoluted  tube.  A  large  number 
of  lymphoid  cells  are  always  present  in  this  interglandolar 
connective  tissue.  The  sweat-glands  are  richly  supplied  with 
blood-vessels. 

The  excretory  duct  passes  upward  from  the  gland  proper 
in  a  more  or  less  vertical  direction  through  the  diflPerent  layen 
of  the  skin  to  its  free  surface,  where  it  opens  with  a  fanihd- 
shaped  orifice.  In  passing  through  the  corium  it  pursues  a 
straight  or  slightly  wavy  course,  and  enters  the  lowest  part 
of  the  inter-papillary  rete.  The  structure  of  this  part  of 
the  excretory  duct  differs  from  that  of  the  gland  proper,  in 
the  shape  of  the  cells,  the  absence  of  muscle-fibres,  and  the 
presence  of  a  cuticula.  This  cuticula  lines  the  inner  surfoce 
of  the  epithelial  coating  and  limits  the  lumen  of  the  duct 
As  the  rete  Malpighii  is  entered  there  are  generally  two  or 
more  layers  of  cells  lining  the  duct,  the  number  increasing 
as  the  rete  is  approached.  The  transition  from  secreting  cells 
to  lining  cells  is  gradual,  so  that  the  presence  of  a  cuticnla 
decides  the  nature  of  the  tube.  The  basement- membrane 
corresponds  in  structure  with  that  of  the  gland  proper.  The 
fibres  of  surrounding  connective  tissue  run  parallel  with  the 
duct. 

As  the  duct  approaches  the  rete  Malpighii  its  epithelial 
cells  increase  in  number  and  form  two.  or  more  layers,  which 
are  really  only  a  continuation  downward  of  the  cells  of  the 
rete.  When  the  duct  enters  the  rete  it  loses  its  basement- 
membrane  and  is  formed  only  of  the  cells  of  the  mucous  layer, 
which  have  become  more  or  less  flattened  and  spindle-shaped. 
The  direction  of  the  duct  through  the  rete  is  sometimes  straight 
and  sometimes  spiral. 

In  passing  through  the  stratum  corneum  the  duct  pursues 
a  spiral  direction  on  account  of  the  horizontally  flattened  cells 
of  this  layer  (see  Fig.  114,  /),  and  the  number  of  spirals  pres- 
ent depends  upon  its  thickness.  The  largest  number  is  found 
in  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet,  where  it  may 
amount  to  twenty  or  more,  whilst  on  some  parts  of  the  body 
there  is  not  even  a  single  complete  spiral.     The  wall  of  the 
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(Jiictis  formed  of  the  cells  of  the  comeons  hiyer,  and  the  duct 
opens  oil  the  free  surface  at  the  summit  of  the  ridges. 

The  fortaation  of  the  sweat-glands  commences  in  the  fifth 
month  ot  foetal  life  by  the  pushing  of  epithelial  cells  from  the 
ret«  mucosum  into  the  cutis.  In  the  seventh  month  the  epi- 
Ihetial  cells  form  a  canal,  and  the  lower  end  ot  the  tabe  be- 
comes dilated  and  somewhat  twisted.  In  the  ninth  month  the 
labe  is  coiled  upon  itself  to  form  the  gland  proper.  According 
to  Ranvier,  who  believes  that  the  muscular  fibres  lie  between 
the  epithelial  cells  and  the  basement-membrane,  tlie  muscle- 
cells  arise  from  the  external  cells  of  the  gland  proper  by  a 
process  of  simple  differentialion.  The  lumen  of  the  tube  is 
fonned  not  by  a  softening  down  of  the  central  cells,  but  by  the 
formation  of  the  cuticula,  wliich  occurs  first  at  the  lowest  part 
ot  tie  excretory  duct  (Ranvier), 

77ie  sebaceous  i/lands. — The  sebaceous  glands  are  seated  in 
'li«corium  and  are  in  close  connection  with  the  hair- follicles, 
♦^^ben  the  hairs  are  large  the  sebaceous  glands  appear  as  ap- 
P^rndages  to  the  hair- follicles  into  which  their  ducts  enter,  and 
'^^"  which  their  contents  are  carried  to  the  free  surface.  As 
t"*3gards  the  small  downy,  or  lanugo  hairs,  they  may  be  said  to 
^tieii  into  the  ducts  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  the  ducts  of  the 
'*»-tter  having  in  this  case  a  mnch  greater  diameter  than  in  the 
t^t^FJous  instance.  They  also  open  directly  on  the  free  surface. 
The  sebacpous  glands  are  almost  without  exception  acinous 
glands,  the  number  of  lobules  forming  a  single  gland,  ranging 
*>*om  two  to  twenty,  or  more.  The  largest  glands  are  seated  in 
*lie  nose,  cheeks,  scrotym,  about  the  anus,  and  in  the  labia. 
Occasionally  the  secreting  portion  of  a  sebaceous  gland  con- 
*^ists  of  a  single  tubule,  or  sac,  whose  duct  opens  into  a  hair- 
'"^Ilicle, 

Every  sebaceous  gland  is  composed  of  two  parts,  viz.:  the 
reting  portion,  or  gland  proper,  and  the  dact.  The  gland 
iroper  is  formed  of  a  basement-membrane,  or  sac,  externally, 
,nd  secreting  cells,  or  their  products,  internally.  The  basement- 
*uerabrane  is  continuous  with  the  transparent  membrane  de- 
escribed  as  lying  directly  beneath  the  rete  Malpigliii  and  above 
the  cerium,  and  has  a  similar  structure.  This  basement-mem- 
^raiK  passes  from  the  sebaceous  gland  to  the  hair-follicle,  where 
it  forms  the  inner  layer  of  the  hair-sac.  The  membrane  of  the 
Bebaceous  gland  is  surrounded  externally  by  bands  of  dense 
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connective  tissue  containing  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  Ijm- 
phatics. 

The  secreting  part  of  the  gland  (Fig.  122,  f)  is  composed  of 
layers  of  cells  very  similar  to  the  cells  present  in  the  epidermis, 
those  of  the  outer  part  corresponding  to  the  cells  of  the  rete 
Malpighii.  Tlie  first  layer  of  cells,  viz.,  those  seated  upon  the 
basement-membrane,  is  composed  of  cylindrical,  or  cubical, 
cells,  like  those  of  the  rete.  They  have  a  very  distinct  nucleus. 
Further  inward  the  cells  become  larger,  more  or  less  polyhe- 
dral in  form,  and  contain  fat,  which  obscures  or  conceals  the 
nucleus.  If  the  fat  is  extracted  the  nucleus  can  be  seen  lying 
in  the  centre  of  the  space  previously  occupied  by  the  fat.  The 
nearer  the  centre  of  the  gland  the  greater  the  quantity  of  fat 
in  the  cells.  The  most  external  layer  of  cells  contains  but  a 
small  quantity.  In  the  centre  of  the  gland,  free  fat,  fat-crys- 
tals, and  remnants  of  epithelial  cells  are  found. 

The  duct  of  the  sebaceous  gland  is  similar  in  structure  to 
that  of  the  gland  proper.  Externally  is  the  basement-mem- 
brane, lined  inside  by  epidermis-like  cells,  containing  more  or 
less  fat,  and  enclosing  a  central  cavity  through  which  the  seba- 
ceous matter  passes  to  reach  the  hair-follicle  or  the  free  surface. 
The  contents  of  this  canal  are  fat,  fat-crystals,  and  remnants 
of  epithelial  cells.  Internal  to  the  polyhedral  cells  of  the  duct 
are  the  cells  of  the  corneous  layer  of  the  epidermis,  which  di- 
'minish  in  number  in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  free 
surface. 

In  large  hairs  the  duct  of  the  sebaceous  gland  opens  at  an 
acute  angle  into  the  hair-follicle  near  its  upper  third,  and  the 
gland  proper  lies  about  on  a  level  with  the  middle  third  of  the 
hair-follicle. 

At  the  place  of  union  of  the  hair-follicle  with  the  sebaceous 
gland  the  cells  of  the  latter  become  continuous  with  the  cells 
of  the  external  root-sheath  of  the  hair.  This  latter  root-sheath 
becomes  continuous  above  with  the  cells  of  the  rete  Malpighii. 

The  development  of  the  sebaceous  glands  commences  at  the 
third  month  of  foetal  life,  as  a  projection  downward  and  out- 
ward of  a  part  of  the  external  rootsheath  of  the  hair,  at  the 
place  where  the  future  opening  of  the  duct  will  be  situated. 
It  consists,  at  first,  entirely  of  epithelial  cells,  which  by  sub- 
sequent multiplication  and  further  projection  downward,  form 
the  sebaceous  gland. 
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Muscles. — Striated  and  non-striated  muscles  are  present  in 
the  skin.  The  former  are  found  both  in  the  smooth  and  in  the 
bearded  parts  of  the  face,  and  also  in  the  nose.  They  arise  from 
the  deeply  seated  muscles,  and  passing  vertically,  or  more  or 
less  obliquely,  upwaM  between  the  hair-follicles  and  the  glands 
of  the  skin,  terminate  in  the  corium. 

The  non-striated  muscles  are  very  numerous,  and  run  either 
in  a  parallel  or  in  an  oblique  direction  to  the  general  surface 
of  the  skin.  Those  lying  parallel  with  the  general  surface  run 
either  in  a  straight  or  circular  direction.  When  they  run  in  a 
straight  direction  and  anastomose  with  each  other  they  form 
a  network,  as  in  the  scrotum,  prepuce,  and  perinaeura;  The 
straight  running  muscles  are  found,  especially  in  the  scalp  and 
in  the  axilla,  both  above  and  below  the  sweat-glands.  Where 
the  muscles  have  a  circular  course,  as  in  the  areola  of  the  nip- 
ple, a  continuous  ring  muscle  is  formed. 

The  majority  of  the  muscles  running  in  an  oblique  direc- 
tion have  a  special  relation  to  the  hair-follicles.  The  muscle 
arises  from  the  internal  sheath  of  the  hair-follicle  and  passing 
obliquely  upward,  skirting  the  lower  surface  of  the  sebaceous 
gland,  terminates  in  the  upper  part  of  the  corium  (Fig.  122,  n). 
Occasionally  two  muscles,  situated  on  opposite  sides,  arise 
from  a  single  hair-follicle  sheath.  A  muscle  in  its  course  up- 
ward frequently  divides  into  two  or  more  bundles,  these  sec- 
ondary bundles  afterward  pursuing  different  directions  from 
each  other,  and  sometimes  uniting  with  fibres  from  other  mus- 
cles, form  a  network  in  the  corium.  Sometimes  an  entire 
muscle,  or  a  secondary  bundle,  passes  upward  into  a  papilla 
of  the  cutis  and  is  inserted  into  the  dense  fibrous  connective  tis- 
sue directly  beneath  the  rete  Malpighii.  Occasionally  several 
secondary  bundles  run  nearly  parallel  with  each  other  and  ter- 
minate either  separately  in  the  corium,  or  conjointly,  after 
uniting. 

The  skin  is  provided  with  other  muscles  which  have  no  spe- 
cial relation  to  the  hair-follicles,  but  pass  more  or  less  verti- 
cally upward  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue  to  be  inserted  in 
the  corium. 

The  number  of  muscles  present  in  the  skin  varies  in  diflfer- 
ont  regions  of  the  body.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the  scro- 
tum. The  order  of  frequency  in  the  different  parts  of  the  body 
is  as  follows :  Scrotum,  penis,  anterior  part  of  perinseum,  scalp, 
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forearm,  thigh,  arm,  slionldtr,  forehead,  abdominal  wall,  ax- 
illa, fore-leg,  face,  volar  and  dorsal  surfaces  of  the  hands  and 
feet  (Neumann).  They  are  ]m 
developed  on  the  flexor  than  on 
the  extensor  surfaces. 

The  size  of  the  individual  mus- 
cles varies  according  to  the  persoa 
and  the  region  of  the  body.  It  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  recognize 
with  certainty  a  alight  hypertro- 
p!iy  or  atrophy  of  these  structares, 
For  information  as  to  tlieir 
blood,  lymph,  and  nerve  supply 
see  the  article  on  unstriped  muscle. 
77/6  httir. — The  parts  to  Iw 
studied  in  connection  with  the  hair 
proper  are  the  ^air^foUicle  and 
the  hair-papilla.  The  hair  prop« 
is  a  cylindncal  structure  seated 
■within  the  hair-follicle  and  npoH 
the  hair-papilla.  Its  base  !i« 
embedded  either  in  the  sabcutA 
neons  connective  tieaue  or  in  tbi 
coriura.  Tlie  portion  of  the  1 
proper  witliin  the  follicle  is  called 
the  root  of  the  hair,  and  the  r 
mainder  the  filia/t  of  the  hain 
The  true  hair-follicle  ini:ludes  all 
that  part  of  the  hair-sac  beloTi 
the  place  where  the  sebaceow 
duct  enters  the  hair- follicle, 
is  of  very  variable  size  and  con 
sists  of  a  blind  extremity  and  I 
■id:<i,eui>ioi  fnnnel-shaped  orifice  (a).  ThJ 
Mb  ot  imir  (uiii-  follicle  IS  narrowed  Jost  belofl 
»,  inumki  Jmt-    tliis    funucl  ■  shaped    orifice    am 

noeunor  bmt;  »,  comou .BbuliiBoe i  »,  m»-  '  i         «    .l 

doitaoiiuir;  Lrooiofhair;  f-^fntMiiHii^  forms  the  Bo-calleu  necK  of  till 
iiiiirii.rMBmuBMmj^i,^K|iMc™.^nna^  liair-follicle  (6).  This  IS  thenar 
thiftaiioie,  Bi»i*i«iu  rowest  part  of  the  follicle,   am 

is  the  place  where  the  duct  of  the  sebaceona  gland  entera 
From  the  neck  downward  the  hair-follicle  increases  in  size,  bo 
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ing  largest  at  its  lower  end,  where  it  rests  upon  the  paptUa. 
Below  the  neck  we  have  the  follicle  and  the  root  of  the  hair. 

The  follicle  consists,  anatomically,  of  three  layers :  the  ex- 
ternal, middle,  and  internal  hair-follicle  sheaths. 

The  external  sheath  of  the  follicle  (d)  consists  of  connective- 
tissue  fibres,  which  extend  from  the  upper  corium  and  running 
parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  hair-follicle  surround  the  base 
of  the  latter  and  send  some  fibres  into  the  papilla.  The  fibres 
forming  the  inner  i)ortion  of  this  sheath  are  arranged  much 
more  closely  than  the  fibres  forming  the  external  part.  In  this 
latter  situation  there  is  no  sharp  dividing  line  between  the 
sheath  and  the  surrounding  loose  connective  tissue,  the  one 
merging  gradually  into  the  other.  Within  this  sheath  run  tlie 
special  blood-vessels  and  nerves  of  the  hair-follicle. 

The  middle  sheath  of  the  follicle  consists  of  a  few  transverse- 
ly running  connective-tissue  fibres,  between  which  lie  oval  nuclei 
imbedded  in  a  granular  substance.  These  latter,  probably, 
represent  organic  muscle-cells.  This  sheath  begins  at  the  neck 
of  the  follicle  and,  surrounding  its  lower  part,  passes  also  within 
the  papilla.  In  this  tissue  is  a  close  network  of  blood-capil- 
laries. Nerves  have  not  as  yet  been  observed,  though  they 
probably  exist. 

The  iTUemaZ  sheath  of  the  follicle  is  composed  of  a  trans- 
parent, homogeneous-looking  structure — the  basement-mem- 
brane, which  is  not  altered  by  the  action  of  acids  or  alkalies. 
It  is  merely  a  continoation  of  the  transparent  membrane  foand 
between  the  rete  mncosum  and  the  corium,  which  it  resembles 
in  its  stmctore.  It  contains  neither  Wood-vejwels  nor  nerr^. 
The  external  surface  is  smooth^  but  the  internal  surface  haA  a 
notched  appearance,  caused  by  prolongarions  inward  between 
the  cells  of  the  external  root-sheath  of  the  hair. 

The  hair-papilla  is  formed  from  the  stroma  of  the  hair-fol- 
licle sheaths,  especially  from  that  of  the  middle  sheatb.  ft 
consists  of  connective-tissue  fibres,  between  which  are  found 
numerous  round  cells.  The  internal  follicle  »heafh  iwrparate*! 
it  from  the  root  of  the  hair  Within  the  papilla  are  fotind 
one  or  more  arteries  and  vefnii  be«ide?i  non-merln  Hated  nerve- 
fibres.  The  papilla  has  a  narrow  neck,  a  tbick«r  body,  and 
a  conical  apex.  It  is^  on  an  avera$]^e,  twice  as  Uyft^  as  it  ii^ 
broad.  The  breadth  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  hair. 
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The  hair-follicles  and  hairs  stand  obliquely  to  the  sorboe 
of  the  skin.  Their  direction  varies  in  different  regions  of  the 
body,  and  depends  upon  the  structure  of  the  connective  tissue 
of  the  corium  and  the  degree  of  its  tension.  The  contents  of 
the  hair- follicles  are  the  external  and  internal  root-sheaths  and 
the  hair  proper. 

The  external  root-sTieath  (/)  adjoins  the  inner  follicle  sheath 
and  consists  of  rete  cells  continued  into  the  hair-follicle  from 
the  general  rete  mucosum  layer  of  the  skin.  This  sheath  does 
not  extend  as  far  as  the  lowest  part  of  the  follicle,  generally 
ending  about  on  a  level  with  the  apex  of  the  hair-papilla, 
though  it  is  sometimes  continued  as  far  as  the  base  of  the 
latter.  All  the  different  kinds  of  cells  present  in  the  epi- 
dermis are  also  found  in  this  sheath  as  far  down  as  the  neck 
of  the  follicle.  Beyond  this  point  the  cells  of  the  rete  Mal- 
pighii  only  enter  into  its  formation.  The  number  of  rows  of 
cells  forming  it  is  subject  to  great  variation.  It  diminishes 
as  the  base  of  the  follicle  is  approached,  so  that  finally  the 
sheath  is  formed  of  a  single  row  of  cells.  At  the  neck  of 
the  follicle  the  sheath  is  usually  narrower  than  directly  above 
or  below  this  point,  owing  to  the  pressure  to  which  the  cells 
are  here  subjected.  Their  form  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
the  corresponding  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum.  Those  of  the 
deepest  row  are  cylindrical,  and  those  of  the  second  row 
polyhedral.  In  the  other  rows  the  cells  are  flatter,  with  the 
exception  of  the  most  internal  row,  where  all  these  bodies 
are  large  and  round.  This  last  row  is  not  subject  to  the  same 
changes  as  the  others,  and  has  been  considered  to  be  a  distinct, 
independent  row  of  cells  (Unna).  The  nuclei  of  all  the  cells 
color  strongly  in  carmine,  hsematoxylon,  etc.  Nerve-fibres  have 
been  described  as  running  between  the  cells  of  this  sheath 
(Langerhans). 

The  internal  root-sheath  {g)  lies  in  direct  contact  with  the 
external  root-sheath.  It  is  usually  described  as  consisting  of 
two  layers,  an  external  one,  also  called  the  sheath  of  HenU^ 
and  an  internal  one,  or  sheath  of  Huxley,  Strictly  speak- 
ing, this  division  into  two  sheaths  is  incorrect,  as  it  has  been 
shown  (Unna)  that  the  two  sheaths  supposed  to  be  distinct 
,  have  a  common  origin  from  the  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  sur- 
'rounding  the  neck  of  the  hair-papilla  at  its  lowest  part.  These 
cells  color  very  deeply  in  carmine.    They  surround  the  root  of 
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the  liair  like  a  sheath.  In  the  thick  hairs  of  the  beard  the 
sheath  consists  of  three  rows  of  cells — the  external  row,  after- 
ward forming  Henle's  sheath,  and  the  two  inner  rows  of  cells, 
the  sheath  of  Huxley.  In  finer  hairs  there  are  only  two  layers  of 
such  cells.  These  corpuscles  are  originally  similar  in  structure, 
having  a  very  granular  appearance  and  an  indistinct  nucleus. 
The  sheath  is  thinnest  where  the  hair-papilla  is  broadest. 
The  cells  of  the  external  layer  (Henle's)  become  paler  and  lose 
their  nuclei  earlier  than  those  of  the  inner  layer,  so  that  on  a 
level  with  the  upper  part  of  the  papilla  there  is  a  marked  dif- 
ference in  the  appearance  of  the  two  layers  of  cells.  Formerly 
it  was  supposed  (Biesiadecki)  that  Heule'  s  sheath  commenced 
at  tliis  point  and  was  a  product  of  the  external  root-sheath, 
corresponding  in  this  respect  with  the  corneous  layer  of  the 
epidermis.  The  cells  of  Huxley's  layer  afterward  become 
transparent  also  and  lose  their  nuclei,  and  can  then  no  longer 
be  distinguished  from  the  cells  of  Henle's  layer.  The  internal 
root-sheath  is  now  formed  of  transparent,  non-nucleated,  spin- 
dle-shaped, or  flattened  bodies  which  surround  the  hair-cuti- 
cula  as  far  as  the  neck  of  the  hair-follicle. 

Within  the  internal  root-sheath  lies  the  hair  propeVy  which 
consists  of  a  knobbed  extremity,  the  root  of  the  hair,  and  a 
cylindrical  portion,  the  shaft.  Between  the  hair  proper  and 
Huxley's  layer  lies  the  hair-cuticula.  This  latter  consists  of 
two  rows  of  cells — an  external  one,  closely  united  with  Hux- 
ley's layer,  and  an  internal  one,  united  to  the  hair-shaft.  They 
both  arise  from  the  cylindrical  cells  seated  directly  upon  the 
upper  i)art  of  the  neck  of  the  papilla  to  the  inside  of  the  cells 
producing  the  internal  root-sheath.  The  cells  of  the  inner 
cnticula  (the  hair-cuticula)  are  at  first  round,  then  cuboid  in 
form,  and  finally,  long  and  prismatic.  Above  the  papilla  they 
are  more  elongated,  and  commence  to  overlap  the  cells  above 
them.  With  the  flattening  out  of  the  cells  they  assume  the 
form  of  rhomboid  or  ovoid  plates,  so  that  above  the  free  sur- 
face of  the  skin  one  cell  partly  covers  the  bodies  of  four  or  five 
others-  At  first  they  lie  perpendicularly  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
hair,  but  afterward  they  are  parallel  with  it.  Above  the  papilla 
they  form  spiral  rows  around  the  hair  shaft,  so  that  in  any  sec- 
tion of  this  part  the  cells  appear  of  a  long  cylindrical  or  spin- 
dle-shape. The  external  or  root-sheath  cuticula  consists  at 
first  of  round  cells  which  afterward  flatten  and  lie  in  the  same 
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direction  as  the  flat  cells  of  the  previous  cuticala.  Before  tlie 
ioternal  root-sheath  is  pierced  by  the  growing  hair  boih  cuti- 
culee  are  composed  of  similar  cells. 

The  Tool  qf  the  hair  consists  of  cells  closely  resembling 
those  of  the  rete  mucosum.     The  corpuscles  seated  directly 
upon  the  basement-membrane  of  the  papilla  are  cylindrical  in 
form,  and  the  more  superficial  ones  polyhedral.    Near  the  hair- 
shaft  they  are  spindle-shaped  and  tirmer.     The  lower  cells  o! 
tlie  centml  part  of  the  root  of  the  hair  are  round,  Lave  a  larga 
nncleas,  and  a  small  amount  of  cell-body.     Afterward  the  cell- 
body  increases  in  size.     They  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  em- 
bryonic corpuscles  and  color  deeply  in  carmine.     In  the  upper 
part  of  the  root  of  the  hair  the  cells  of  the  external  part  of  ilie 
bulb  become  oblong,  spindle-formed,  and.  finally,  are  lengthened 
out  like  fibres,  in  which  condition  they 
form  the  fibrons  part  of  the  Imir-shaft 
The  pigment  in  the  root  of  the  hair  is 
sharply  limited  externally  by  the  cells 
of  the  hnir-cnticula. 

The  shnft  (f  tlie  hair  consists  of  & 
central  part  or  mednlla,  and  a  Hbroua 
portion  covered  by  the  hair-cuticnia. 
The  medulla  consists  of  polyhedral 
cells  containing  fat  and  pigment  gran- 
ules. Towai-d  the  free  end  of  the  hair 
^^^^^^  --v-^K^^^^KQ  it  becomes  smaller,  and  finally  t-nds 
^^^^^■i  ^^mP^^I^B      TieaT  the  point.     The  fibrous  portion 

^^^^^H  ^^^f^HRE      forms  the  principal  part  of  the  hair- 

^^^^■^  /^vHbb      sliaft,  and  consists  of  flattened,  fnsi- 

^M  Fio.  ii8.-T«i«Te™  ■rottaii  at    ^f'rm  cells.  Containing  numerous  spin- 

H  S'iSI^J'^r!lS"^h^'tS^!lIl'J-    die-shaped  granules. 

H  ■tl,'f".S?L^?X:Sr'^r*«"i!SiSr  from  the  foregoing  description  i 

I  f;^"™X^:/!SS'taS'lS?-    the  hair  and  its  follicle  it  is  clear  thi 

■  t'wtmiil'"  "hlj.^S'T'^ '^"'    in  transverse  sections  it  will  present 

^L  different  appearances,  according  to  thel 

H  situation  in  which  the  section  is  made.     A  description  of  trans' 

^1  verse  sections  in  different  regions  of  the  hair  is  here  iinneces* 

^1  sary.    We  reproduce,  however,  above,  a  figure  from  Biesiadecki,' 

^1  which  will  sufficiently  explain  this  matter  (Pig.  123). 

^1  A  hair  incieases  in  length  by  the  formation  of  new  elements 

^m  in  its  root,  and  they,  by  their  subsequent  elongation  and  move* 
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ment  upward,  push  the  shaft  of  the  hair  and  its  cuticula  before 
them.  The  structure  of  an  adult  hair  can  be  best  studied  in 
the  stiff,  gray  hairs  of  the  beard.  For  the  study  of  the  origin 
of  the  root-sheaths  young  hairs  should  be  chosen.  There  are 
still  many  points  in  regard  to  the  structure  of  the  skin  and  its 
appendages  which  appear  to  be  rather  doubtf  nl,  owing  to  our 
insufficient  knowledge.  The  first  development  of  the  hair-fol- 
licle takes  place  at  the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the 
fourth  month,  and  it  originates  as  a  projection  downward  of 
the  cells  of  the  rete  mucosum.  It  is  seen  as  a  finger-shaped 
collection  of  rete  cells  surrounded  by  the  connective  tissue  of 
the  corium.  The  papilla  is  formed  later.  By  the  numerical 
increase  of  round  cells  the  follicle  is  enlarged,  and  the  external 
cells  are  pushed  sideward,  thus  forming  the  external  root- 
sheath.  The  origin  of  the  other  parts  of  the  hair  has  been 
already  described.  The  first  hairs  are  always  of  the  lanugo 
kind — that  is,  they  are  fine  hairs,  with  a  very  short  hair-folli- 
cle. In  certain  regions  the  hairs  always  remain  fine ;  in  other 
parts  they  give  place  to  thicker  ones.  In  the  latter  case  a  pro- 
longation downward  of  the  external  root-sheath  takes  place. 
This  forms  the  hair-papilla.  The  papilla  of  the  first  hair  atro- 
phies, the  hair  falls  out,  and  its  place  is  occupied  by  a  thick 
hair.  The  permanent  hair  grows  to  a  certain  length,  which 
varies  in  different  persons  and  in  different  parts  of  the  body. 
If  a  hair  has  reached  its  proper  term  of  existence  it  falls  out 
and  is  replaced  by  a  new  hair,  which  grows  from  the  old 
papilla.  A  hair  ceases  to  be  produced  when  no  new  cells  are 
formed  in  the  hair-root.  The  last-formed  cells  become  con- 
verted into  the  hair  proper,  and  form  a  conical  or  knobbed  ex- 
tremity to  the  lower  end  of  the  hair-shaft. 

The  nails. — The  nail  is  merely  a  modification  of  the  epi- 
dermis, and  differs  from  the  stratum  corneum  only  in  being 
harder  and  firmer.  It  is  a  longish,  four-sided,  hard,  elastic, 
transparent,  dense,  fiat  body,  situated  in  a  fold  of  the  skin  on 
the  dorsal  surface  of  the  terminal  phalanges  of  the  fingers  and 
toes.  It  is  slightly  curved  in  its  long  diameter,  the  convex  sur- 
face being  above  and  the  concave  below.  Its  posterior  and  two 
lateral  sides  are  connected  with  the  other  structures  of  the  skin ; 
the  anterior  side  is  free.  The  fold  of  skin  in  which  the  pos- 
terior and  two  lateral  surfaces  are  imbedded  increases  in  depth 
from  before  backward,  and  at  the  posterior  margin  is  continued 
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forward  for  a  short  distance  on  the  surface  of  tlie  nail.  This 
fold  of  skin  is  called  the  nail/old,  and  the  tissue  npoa  which 
the  nail  is  seated  is  termed  the  bed  of  the  nail.  Tliat  part  of 
the  nail  imbedded  in  the  flesh  posteriorly  is  the  Toot  of  the  nail, 
and  the  remainder  its  body.  Tlie  flesh  underlying  the  root- 
the  coriura — is  called  the  matrix,  and  that  underlying  the  body 
of  the  nail  the  bed  of  the  nail  proper.  The  matrix  and  bed  of 
the  naQ  proper  are  separated  by  a  more  or  less  convex  line,  gen- 
erally easily  seen  througli  the  nail  and  known  as  the  lunula. 
The  bed  of  the  nail  is  composed  of  corinm  and  rete  Malpigliu 
tissue.  There  is  no  fat  in  its  subcutaneous  tissue.  The  rete 
here  dips  down  between  the  papilhe  of  tlie  coi-ium  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  skin.  The  papillte  in  the  matrix  project  forward, 
and  are  shorter  and  closer  together  than  in  the  bed  of  the  nail 


proper.  In  this  latter  structure  the  papillje  also  project  for 
ward  (Fig.  124,  d)  and  increase  in  length  as  the  free  margin  (^ 
the  nail  is  approached.  The  rete  Matpighii  covers  the  papilla 
of  the  nail,  forming  cones,  which  fill  the  space  bftween  thi 
papilliB.  In  the  bed  of  the  nail  proper  the  transition  from  reti 
cells  to  horny  cells  is  very  rapid,  .whilst  in  the  matrix  it  i 
gradual.  Consequently,  this  portion  of  the  nail  is  softer  thai 
the  other.  It  is  from  the  matrix  that  the  nail  is  formed,  ant 
from  the  corneous  cells  of  the  body  of  the  nail  that  the  nail  ii 
made  thicker.  The  soft  cells  are  directed  forward  and  become, 
more  horny  as  they  advance.  Tlie  under  surface  of  the  nafl' 
fold  covering  the  posterior  part  of  the  nail  is  provided  willi 
epidermis,  which  is  continued  forward  a  short  distance  on 
upper  surface  of  the  nail. 
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The  tissue  of  the  nail  is  nourished  by  blood  from  the  bed  of 
the  nail  and  from  the  nail-fold.  Nails  grow  more  rapidly  in 
children  than  in  adults,  and  more  rapidly  in  summer  than  in 
winter.  The  rapidity  of  growth  varies  according  to  the  person 
and  the  particular  nail.  The  rate  of  growth  in  individual  nails 
can  be  learned  by  observing  the  rate  of  progress  toward  the  free 
margin  of  the  white  spots  seen  on  nails. 

The  nail  begins  to  form  in  the  third  month  of  intrauterine 
life  as  a  fold  covered  with  a  layer  of  embryonic  epidermic  cells. 
In  the  fourth  month  a  layer  of  new  cells,  which  afterward  be- 
come the  horny  cells  of  the  nail,  appear  between  the  rete  Mai- 
pighii  and  the  embryonic  epidermic  corpuscles.  At  the  fifth 
month  the  epidermic  covering  disappears  and  the  nail  lies  ex- 
posed. Between  the  sixth  and  eighth  months  the  nails  are 
somewhat  firm,  but  do  not  quite  extend  to  the  ends  of  the 
fingers.  At  the  eighth  month  the  nails  are  well  developed  and 
extend  to  the  extremities  of  the  fingers. 

For  the  microscopical  study  of  the  horny  part  of  the  nail, 
sulphuric  acid,  or  caustic  soda,  or  potash  must  be  employed  to 
soften  the  corpuscles.  For  the  other  structures  of  the  nail  no 
special  procedure  is  necessary. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    CENTRAL  NEBYOXJS  STSTEM. 
Bt  B.  W.  AMIDON,  M.D.,  Nkw  York  Citt. 

The  spinal  dura  mater  is  a  serous  membrane.  Its  structure 
from  without  inward  is :  first,  loose  connective  tissue ;  then  dense 
fibrous  tissue ;  lastly,  a  layer  of  lymph-vessels  and  endothe- 
lium. If  one  tears,  with  forceps,  a  shred  from  the  outer  surface 
of  the  dura  mater,  fresh  or  hardened,  stains  with  hsematoxylon, 
teases,  and  examines  in  glycerine,  there  is  seen  a  loose  network 
of  connective- tissue  bundles  containing  free  and  fixed  connec- 
tive-tissue cells,  blood-vessels,  minute  nerves,  and  some  fat- 
cells.  This  layer  is  continuous  with  the  loose  adipose  tissue 
which  normally  surrounds  the  dura  mater.  The  denser  tissue 
next  in  order  may  be  treated  in  the  same  way,  and  i)erhaps  a 
few  spindle-shaped  connective-tissue  cells  and  elastic  fibres 
may  be  isolated. 

On  transverse  section,  however  (a  very  diflicult  thing  to 
make,  by  the  way),  the  bulk  of  the  membrane  is  seen  to  be  a 
dense  mass,  0.5 — 1.0  mm.  thick,  composed  of  longitudinal  and 
horizontal  connective-tissue  bundles,  interspersed  here  and 
there  with  elastic  fibres.  In  this  layer  blood-vessels  and  nerves 
are  very  scanty  and  small. 

Next,  immerse  a  piece  of  dura  mater,  as  fresh  as  possible, 
in  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Leave  it  for  sev- 
eral hours,  and  then  expose  it  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  sunlight. 
When  a  brown  tint  is  developed  on  the  inner  surface,  remove 
it,  wash  it  in  distilled  water,  and  strip  off  the  internal  surface 
with  forceps. 

The  shreds  of  tissue  thus  obtained  show  beautifully  the 
structure  common  to  all  serous  membranes :  first,  a  delicate  en- 
dothelial layer  (see  Fig.  126),  consisting  of  flat,  unequal,  irreg- 
ularly shaped  cells,  most  of  which  are  furnished  with  large, 
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ronnd  nnclei ;  here  and  there  are  seea  stomata  marked  by  an  ag- 
gregation of  nuclei,  which  are  all  located  at  the  edge  of  the  cells 
iurroanding  a  stoma ;  secondly,  irr^nlarly  disposed  lymph- 
spaces  and  vesaelB.  The  lymph-spaces  appear  as  irregular, 
transparent  patches  lying  just  under  the  endotheliam,  and 
the  lymph-vessels  are 
seen  aa  varicose  chan- 
nels, which  begin  by 
a  blind  extremity,  an- 
astomose  freely,  re- 
ceive tribataries,  and, 
finally,  empty  by  a 
constricted  orifice 
called  a  stoma.  Their 
walls  are  in  places 
thin,  but  more  often 
thick  and  irregular 
from  the  aggregation 
of  masses  of  protoplasm  along  the  sides. .  The  capillary  lymph- 
atic radicles  are  lined  by  a  very  delicate  endothelial  layer, 
which  can  only  be  demonstrated  in  completely  successfnl  sil- 
rer  preparations.  Some  are  seen  to  contain  lymph-corpuscles, 
others  are  found  empty. 

The  spifialarachjioid  is  also  a  serous  membrane,  much  more 
delicate,  liowever,  than  the  dura  mater.  Its  extreme  thinness 
allows  it  to  be  examined  in  the  fresh  state  or  stained  by  car- 
mine or  hfiematoxylon.  It  is  seen  to  be  essentially  a  large- 
meshed  connective-tissue  network,  containing  many  elastic 
fibres.  Good  silver  preparations  demonstrate  an  endothelial 
coat  and  a  lymph  system  similar  to,  but  more  delicate  than 
that  of  the  dura  mater.  It  is  doubtf  nl  whether  blood-vessels 
ixist  in  the  arachnoid  in  its  normal  state. 

The  spinal  pia  mcUer  consists  of  a  small  amount  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  holding  together  a  vascular  plexus.  It  is  firmly 
irdherent  to  the  cord,  dips  into  all  its  fissures,  and  is  intimately 
M>nnected  and  continuous  with  the  connective-tissue  frame- 
work of  the  cord.  The  pia  mater  is  best  studied  by  means  of 
bosh  specimens  stained  in  hffimatoxylon,  as  this  demonstrates 
beantifally  the  different  coats  of  the  small  vessels. 

Hie  spinal  fluid  should  be  clear,  and  contain  only  a  few 
lymph-corpuscles ;  but  it  usually,  when  examined  post-mor- 
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tern,   contains  some  blood-corpuscles  and  swollen  epithelial 
cells. 

OeTieral  histology  of  the  spinal  cord. — ^The  spinal  cord  is 
composed  of  connective  tissue,  blood-vessels,  nerve-structures, 
and  epithelium. 

The  connective-tissue  framework  or  neuroglia  of  the  cord 
is  constructed  as  follows :  At  tolerably  regular  intervals  the 
pia  mater  at  the  periphery  of  the  cord  sends  oflf  prolonga- 
tions which  form  septa,  dividing  the  white  substance  into  a 
large  number  of  prisms  (base  outward).  From  each  of  these 
septa  smaller  branches  spring,  forming  a  delicate  network,  or 
stroma,  which  encloses  the  nerve-fibres.  Generally  one,  but 
sometimes  two  or  more  fibres  are  contained  in  the  same  mesL 

At  the  points  of  junction  of  these  ultimate  fibres  are  seen, 
here  and  there,  small  branching  cells,  the  so-called  spider-  or 
neuroglia'Cells.  This  fibrous  structure  reaches  to  the  central 
gray  matter  and  penetrates  it  by  very  delicate  processes,  which 
chiefly  accompany  the  nerve-fibres. 

Three  large  prolongations  of  pia  mater  are  of  constant  oc- 
currence, viz.,  the  posterior  median  septum  and  a  less  complete 
septum  on  either  side,  dividing  the  posterior  column  into  two; 
the  larger,  anterior,  or  column  of  Burdach ;  and  the  smaller, 
posterior,  or  column  of  Goll.  The  connective-tissue  elements 
are  best  brought  out  by  lisematoxylon. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  cord  are  derived  from  its  pia  mater, 
follow  its  prolongations,  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  gray 
matter,  especially  that  of  the  anterior  horns.  In  transverse 
sections  there  will  be  seen  a  clear  space  about  all  the  blood- 
vessels. This  is  the  perivascular  space  or  lymph-channel,  in 
which  all  the  blood-vessels  are  contained.  During  life  these 
sheaths  probably  serve  a  double  purpose :  an  auxiliary  nutri- 
ent function  by  lymph-circulation  ;  and  a  means  of  accommo- 
dating the  ever-varying  degrees  of  vascular  distention.  In 
some  diseases  they  become  enormously  dilated.  They  are  all 
connected  with  the  space  between  the  pia  mater  and  the  cord, 
and  an  injection  forced  into  this  space  will  follow  the  blood- 
vessels for  long  distances.  These  perivascular  spaces  are  also 
said  to  be  lined  with  endothelium. 

The  vessels  of  the  cord  present  no  other  peculiarities.  Their 
structure  is  best  brought  out  by  the  use  of  a  dilute  haematox- 
ylon  solution,  or  by  the  slow  carmine  staining.     The  perivas- 
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cular  canals  may  be  more  clearly  demonstrated  by  forcing  a 
colored  gelatine  injection  at  any  point  under  the  spinal  pia 
mater— care  being  taken,  if  the  cord  is  cut,  to  secure  the  ends 
of  the  sections  by  ligatures. 

Nerxe  elements  of  the  cord. — The  consideration  of  the  ner- 
vous elements  of  the  cord  will  now  be  taken  up  in  a  general 
way,  and  the  peculiarities  of  different  regions  explained  later. 

The  white  svJbstance  of  the  cord  contains,  besides  the  blood- 
vessels and  neuroglia  already  mentioned,  myelinic  nerve-fibres 
of  different  sizes.  These  fibres  pursue  a  vertical  course,  with 
the  exception  of  those  forming  the  root-radicles  and  commis- 
sures. 

On  examination  with  a  low  power,  the  white  substance,  in  a 
transverse  section  stained  with  carmine,  seems  to  be  a  collec- 
tion of  minute  rings,  each  with  a  red  dot  in  the  centre.  More 
highly  magnified,  the  transverse  section  of  a  nerve-fibre  appears 
as  a  delicate,  rather  irregular  circle,  on  the  circumference  of 
which,  in  some  cases,  are  seen  nuclei  resembling  those  of  the 
sheath  of  Schwann,  but  which  are  really  nuclei  of  the  neurog- 
lia. Next  comes  a  broad  ring  of  colorless,  transparent  mate- 
rial, the  medullary  or  myelinic- sheath,  which  very  often  ex- 
hibits concentric  lamination.  Lastly,  usually  in  the  centre,  is 
seen  the  solid  axis-cylinder. 

When  these  fibres  pursue  a  more  or  less  horizontal  direc- 
tion they  give  the  appearance  of  broad,  clear  bands  traversed 
by  longitudinal  red  fibres  (axis-cylinders).  The  myelinic  fibres 
average  about  5  /^'  in  diameter.  Fibres,  when  isolated  by 
teasing,  present  the  varicose  aspect  of  myelinic  nerve-fibres, 
which  lack  the  sheath  of  Schwann.  To  demonstrate  this  they 
are  best  treated  when  in  the  fresh  state  by  osmic  acid  (see  p. 
114),  the  result  being  a  black  myelinic  sheath  and  brownish 
axis-cylinder. 

The  gray  maUer  is  composed  of  nerve-cells,  medullated  and 
non-medullated  nerve-fibres,  and  an  amorphous  matrix.  The 
most  striking  elements  are  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns. 
These,  whether  teased  from  specimens  fresh  or  hardened  in 
chromic  acid,  or  whether  examined  in  sections,  always  present 
the  same  general  appearance.  They  are  large,  multipolar  cells, 
having  a  slightly  granular,  protoplasmic  body,  a  large,  oval 
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nucleus,  and  a  round  nucleolus.  These  cells  are  polyhedral  in 
form,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  sections  made  in  all  direc- 
tions give  them  the  same  pyramidal  or  polygonal  outline.  In 
nearly  all  the  large  cells  there  is  in  some  part  of  the  body  an 
aggregation  of  granules,  which  are  often  distinctly  pigmented, 
giving  the  appearance  of  a  heap. 

Striations  of  the  body  have  been  frequently  described  and 
depicted  (Schultze,  Schmidt,  etc.),  and  this  appearance  has 
been  attributed  by  some  to  plications  of  a  very  delicate  invest- 
ing membrane,  by  others  to  ex- 
pansions of  the  ultimate  nervous 
fibrillffi,  of  which  the  axis-cyl- 
inder was  thought  to  be  com- 
posed. The  motor  cells  average 
about  40  /i.  in  diameter.  The 
cell -processes  vary  in  number. 
Most  of  them  are  bifurcating. 
One,  however,  connected  with 
nearly  every  cell,  can  be  fol- 
lowed for  a  long  distance  with- 
out dividing,  and  when  the  cell 
is  situated  near  the  anterior 
rootlets  this  process  joins  them 
and  acquires  a  myelinic  sheath. 
This  is  called  the  axis-cylinder  process.  The  branching  pro- 
cesses are  called  the  protoplasmic  processes,  and  are  supposed 
by  some  to  freely  anastomose  with  those  of  other  cells.  This 
anastomosis,  if  it  exist  at  all,  is  very  delicate,  and  difficult  of 
demonstration. 

A  certain  number  of  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns,  espe- 
cially those  located  in  the  lateral  region  of  the  cornua,  present 
an  elongated,  fusiform  aspect,  and  appear  to  have  but  two 
processes.  The  nerve-cells  in  the  posterior  horns  are  of  an 
elongated  oval  or  fusiform  shape,  their  long  diameter  corre- 
sponding in  direction  with  that  of  the  posterior  horn.  They  are 
very  much  smaller  than  the  anterior  cells,  and  less  numerous. 
Their  average  diameter  is  about  15  /a.  They  are  seldom  seen 
to  have  processes. 

The  myelinic  Tierve-fibres  of  the  gray  matter  are  seen  prin- 
cipally in  the  anterior  horns,  and  converging  from  the  cell- 
groups  to  form  the  anterior  root-radicles.  Here  and  there  fibres 


Fzo.  136. — Diaflrntm  of  a  motor-oell  from  the 
anterior  horn  of  a  haman  oord  in  the  cerrioal 
enlargement,     x  800. 
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appear  in  transyerse  section,  which,  singly  or  in  bundles,  pur- 
sue a  longitudinal  direction. 

Amydinic  fibres  are  found  every whei-e  in  the  gray  matter 
pursuing  various  courses.  The  gray  commissure  is  composed 
almost  completely  of  amyelinic  fibres  connecting  the  lateral 
gray  masses. 

Besides  the  above-described  elements  the  gray  substance 
seems  to  have  a  structureless  or  slightly  granular  matrix,  in 
which  the  other  elements  are  embedded.  In  the  study  of  the 
spinal  gray  matter  osmic  acid  and  carmine  preparations  are  by 
fir  the  most  useful,  although  much  is  to  be  learned  by  the  ex- 
amination of  fresh  specimens  teased  in  serum.  To  study  the 
cells,  cut  out  a  piece  from  the  anterior  horn  of  a  fresh  cord 
and  tease  in  serum.  A  preliminary  treatment  with  osmic  acid 
or  ammoniacal  carmine  is  sometimes  advantageous. 

The  epithelium  of  the  spinal  cord  lines  the  central  canal. 
The  most  internal  layer  is  of  the  cylindrical,  ciliated  variety. 
On  account  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  fresh  specimens  the 
cilia  are  never  seen  in  the  human  cord,  though  they  undoubt- 
edly exist.  The  epithelial  cells,  as  they  do  exist  in  the  human 
cord,  have  a  square  base,  taper  to  a  slender  thread  toward 
the  apex,  which  penetrates  the  layer  of  young,  round  epithe- 
lial cells,  and  is  lost  in  the  granular  central  gray  matter.  The 
cells  of  the  second  layer  are  round,  granular,  and  thickly 
crowded. 

The  svbepithelial  tissue^  for  some  distance  around  the  cen- 
tral canal,  consists  of  embryonal  cells  in  a  granular  matrix. 

The  central  canaZ^  has  no  constant  shape,  varies  greatly  in 
size,  and  is  often  choked  with  desquamated  epithelium.  Its 
position,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  in  the  middle  of  the  gray 
commissure,  on  a  line  passing  between  the  anterior  fissure  and 
posterior  septum.  The  general  features  of  the  spinal  cord  hav- 
ing been  pointed  out,  the  peculiarities  of  different  regions  will 
now  be  shown. 

Special  study  of  the  different  portions  of  the  cord.— The 
cord  will  be  studied  from  below  upward.  The  mode  of  study 
will  mainly  be  by  sections  made  after  Clarke's  method.  The 
cord,  after  slitting  the  dura  mater  with  the  scissors  up  the 
front  and  back,  is  cut  in  segments  3  ctm.  long,  which  adhere 
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to  the  undivided  dura  mater.  Thus  prepared  it  is  suspended 
in  Miiller's  fluid  (see  p.  15),  or  dilute  chromic  acid  (see  p. 
14)y  until  hardened.  The  segments  are  then  embedded  in 
a  microtome  (see  p.  16),  and  horizontal,  transverse  sections 
made.  These  are  washed  in  distilled  water  and  stained  with 
carmine  or  hsematoxylon  (see  p.  23).  A  few  minutes'  immer- 
sion in  alcohol  previous  to  this  manipulation  makes  the  tissues 
take  the  coloring  more  quickly.  After  staining  and  washing, 
dehydrate  the  sections  with  alcohol  and  absolute  alcohol,  make 
transparent  with  oil  of  cloves,  and  mount  in  Canada  balsam  or 
dammar  varnish  (see  p.  23). 

Hidden  in  the  cauda  equina  is  found  the  filum  terminoky 
which  is  the  end  of  the  cord.  Sections  near  its  end  exhibit  lit- 
tle of  the  structure  of  the  cord.  At  a  point  where  it  is  1.5  mm. 
in  diameter  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  peripheral  nerve, 
except  that  it  has  an  opening — the  central  canal — ^in  its  centre. 
Its  transverse  section  shows  a  collection  of  large  and  small 
myelinic  nerve-fibres  pursuing  a  vertical  direction. 

A  little  higher  iip,  where  the  filum  measures  2  mm.  in  diam- 
eter, there  is  little  difference,  except  that  the  central  canal  is 
nearer  the  surface  (anterior)  and  surrounded  by  a  small  amount 
of  gray  matter.  Now  and  then  there  are  seen  small,  oval  nenre- 
cells  in  the  region  posterior  and  external  to  the  central  canaL 
A  little  higher  still,  where  the  filum  is  3  mm.  in  transverse 
and  2  mm.  in  antero-posterior  diameter,  back  of  the  central 
canal  on  each  side,  where  the  future  posterior  horn  is  to  be, 
there  is  a  small  collection  of  spindle-shaped  cells. 

Sections  from  a  region  a  little  above  this  present  an  entirely 
different  picture.  The  gray  substance  is  here  much  more  devel- 
oped and  occupies  the  larger  part  of  the  section.  It  is  divided 
into  a  club-shaped  anterior  horn,  containing  a  few  large  poly- 
hedral cells,  and  a  posterior  horn  which  is  rounded  and  formed 
of  peripherally  directed  nerve-fibres  and  oblong  nerve-cells. 
From  this  point  up  sections  gradually  become  more  circular 
and  develop  more  and  more  a  resemblance  to  the  structure  of 
the  cord,  until,  at  a  point  where  the  sections  are  about  3.5  mm. 
in  diameter,  the  anterior  fissure  and  posterior  septum  become 
well  marked.  The  anterior  horns  contain  few  cells,  and  the 
fibres  emanating  from  them  pursue  a  very  oblique  course  down- 
ward through  the  anterior  columns. 

From  the  lateral  gray  matter  arise  bundles  of  nerve-fibres 
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■which  curre  around  the  posterior  horn,  and,  meeting  eimilar 
librea  from  the  posterior  columns,  together  form  the  posterior 
lerve-root.     These  two  bundles  form  an  arciform  structure  sur- 
inuding  the  round  extremity  of  the  posterior  born.    (See  Fig. 
187.)    The  gray  commissure  occupies  one-third  the  diameter  of 
;he  cord.     The  central  canal  is  large,  slit- 
like,  and  antero-posterior  in  direction.    To     rf-rv  J^ 
fiammarize  then,  there  seems  to  be  in  the    i':Jt!^           Wj 
w  Slum  termiuale,  especially  its  lower  por-     VJfti/  **' 
iKon,  a  preponderance  of  the  posterior  or 
sensory  part  of  the  cord. 

About  two  centimetres  from  the  end  of 
i  cord  nearly  the  same  picture  is  pre- 
kented.  The  transverse  section  is  circular 
tnd  abont  0  mm,  in  diameter.  Many  large 
lenre-cells  appear  at  the  outer  side  of  f*\^^ 
ilhe  anterior  cornua,  mostly  at  their  June-  i^'Jl^^J^"™""'  "■  "" 
tionwith  the  posterior  horns.  Fibres  from 
this  cell-group,  instead  of  running  a  direct  course,  curve 
backward  and  inward  (see  Fig.  127),  then  run  forward  and 
emerge  from  the  anterior  liorns.  Many  oval  cells  appear  in 
the  posterior  horns,  which  now  reach  the  surface  of  tbe  sec- 
tion, and  tlie  posterior  roots  begin  to  show  their  origin  from 
1  tlie  posterior  columns  and  horns. 

In  the  lumbar  enlaTgement  trans- 
verse sections  liave  a  circular  shape. 
(See  Fig.  128.)  The  white  substance 
here  pivdominates,  and  has  but  one 
peculiarity,  which  will  be  noticed  in 
greater  or  less  prominence  throngh- 
out  the  remainder  of  the  cord.  At 
the  bottom  of  the  anterior  fissure  is  a 
broad  band  of  white  substance  called 
the  loJiite  eommissure.  This  is  formed 
of  myelinic  nerve-fibres,  which  pursue 
a  course  from  the  base  of  the  anterior 
horn  of  one  side,  forward,  across  the 
median  line  and  downward  to  join  the 
interior  column  of  tbe  opposite  side  at  a  lower  level.  (See 
?ig.  129.)  The  anterior  horns  in  the  lumbar  region  are  large 
nd  square,  as  are  also  the  cells  contained  in  it.     TJie  gray 
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commissure  is  narrow,  and  the  central  canal  has  its  long  diam- 
eter placed  transversely  to  the  cord. 

Transverse  sectioas  in  the  dorsal  region  are  circolar  and 
8  mm.  in  diameter.  The  white  commissure  is  thio,  otherwise 
the  same  structare  as  in  the  lumbar  region  is  observed.  The 
anterior  horns  are  narrow  and  sparsely  filled  with  rather  small 
multipolar  cells.  No  continuous  tracts  of  nerve-fibres  can  be 
traced  through  the  anterior  columns,  as  their  course  is  so  obliqne 
(downward)  as  to  give  almost  a  transverse  section  of  the  bun- 
dles. The  posterior  horns,  just  behind  the  gray  commissure, 
are  swollen  out,  and  contain  a  number  of  large  nerve-cells— 
some  mnltipolar,  some  oval.  They  approach  the  type  of  the 
cells  in  the  posterior  horns.  This  collection  of  cells  is  called  the 
column  of  Clarke. 

Transverse  sections  in  the  cervical  enlargement  measure 
about  14  mm.  The  antero -posterior  diameter  is  about  11  mm. 
The  white  commissure  In  tliis  region  presents  about  the  same 
characteristics  as  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  anterior  horns  are 
fan-shaped ;  the  anterior  roots 
curve  forward,  outward,  and 
downward.  Tlie  central  canal  is 
triangular.  The  posterior  horns 
are  slender,  and  contain  a  fev 
small  nerve-cells.  The  posterior 
roots  are  also  more  intimately 
connected  with  the  posterior 
horns  than  lower  down. 
itt-'^JTrf  ?^'^?t^r'"«r.!™'™nrS'™i,,1  In  t?ie  upper  cervical  region 

STdil^^'^m'm^dnrdMlXiiSB'IJi'ihi  the  gHiy  matter  assumes  more 
f^n"'ih""pJo"«i!lte^^umn"iiMn"  tliB  shape  of  the  dorsal  gray 
d^'t^ii^.'™iof"hT.p""'^'c^^i^!^i:  matter.  In  the  lateral  region,  at 
In  th[ii  ag°n">ndTii  «h^  >i^'t.-r«n matt  tlie  jnnctiou  of  the  anterior  and 
on  u  avert  posterior  homs,  longitudinal  bun- 

dles of  myelinic  nerve-fibres  begin  to  appear.  These  bundles 
curve  over  (see  Fig.  129),  and  pass  rather  obliquely  upward 
and  outward  through  the  lateral  columns,  emerging  nearer  the 
posterior  than  the  anterior  horns.  They  are  joined  by  fibres 
curving  back  from  the  cells  of  the  anterior  horns,  and  also 
emanating  from  the  central  gray  matter.  In  this  structure  ia 
seen  the  first  appearance  of  the  spinal  portion  of  the  spinal 
accessory  root-fibres.     The   longitudinal  bundles  mentioned 
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evidently  come  from  cells  of  the  anterior  horns  lower  down. 
Some  of  the  fibres,  passing  back  from  the  anterior  horns  to  join 
the  root,  are  seen  to  arise  directly  from  the  motor  cells. 

In  taking  leave  of  the  cord,  the  introduction  of  a  diagram' 
showing  its  regional  anatomy,  looked  at  from  a  physiological 
standpoint,  is  deemed  ad- 
vantageous. It  will  enable 
the  microscopist  to  properly 
record  localized  lesions. 

In  studying  the  spinal 
cord  by  means  of  horizon- 
tal transverse  sections,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  importance, 
particularly  in  pathological 
cases,  to  know  which  is  the 
right  or  left  side,  and  whe- 
ther one  is  looking  at  the 
apper  or  under  surface  of  a 
section.  Of  so  much  impor- 
tance is  this  knowledge, 
that  some  means  mast  be 
employed  to  acquire  it. 

One  of  the  best  means  is  a  method  devised  by  Dr.  E.  C. 
Segnin,  and  published  in  the  translator's  note  appended  to 
Schultze's article  on  the  spinal  cord,  in  the  American  translation 
of  Strieker's  "  Histology,"  p.  647.  He  there  recommends,  be- 
fore placing  the  segment  of  the  cord  in  the  microtome,  that  a 
alight  longitudinal  incision  be  made  in  the  right  lateral  column. 
By  this  means  all  the  sections  have  a  nick  in  the  right  lateral 
column,  and  can  easily  be  placed.  This  method,  however,  has 
many  drawbacks.  One  is  that  it  is  a  process  easily  forgotten 
during  the  manipulations.  Another  more  serious  drawback  is 
the  tact  that,  make  the  incision  slight  as  yon  can,  the  resulting 
nick  often  causes  extensive  fissures  and  crumbling  of  the  lateral 
column  or  whole  section,  especially  in  pathological  or  over- 
hardened  specimens. 

The  reqnirements  by  the  new  method  are  two;  Ist,  the 
sections  must  be  nearly  horizontal ;  and  2d,  they  must  be  suf- 
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ficieDtly  well  sUuned  and  transpareDt  to  demonstrate  theeon- 
Btitnent  parts  of  myelinic  nerre-fibres.  The  mode  of  determi- 
nation depends  entirely  on  the  fact  that  the  anteiior  rootB 
pnrsae  an  obliquely  descending  coorBe  throngh  the  anterior 
columns,  and  for  this  reason  horizontal  Bections  cut  the  ante- 
rior rootlets  obliquely.     (See  Fig.  131.) 

What  is  the  natural  inference  to  draw  from  this  fact  ?  It  is 
this  :  let  the  reader  look  at  the  upper  surface  of  a  transverse 
section  of-  the  spinal  cord  and  bring  the  anterior  roots  Into  tlie 
field ;  that  is,  let  him  look  down  the  anterior  column.  He 
readily  perceives  that  the  central  ends  of  the  anterior  root- 
fibres  are  nearer  his  eye  than  the  peripheral  ends.  He  8«ea 
that  while  the  central  ends  are  ai  the  focus,  the  peripheral 
ends  are  beyond  the  focus,  and  he  needs  to  bring  the  eye  neaia 
to  define  them.  This  nearing  the  focns  also  gives  the  fibre- 
bundle  an  apparent  peripheral  motion,  while  increasing  the 
local  distance  caases  an  apparent  central  motion. 

The  application  of  this  method  to  a  chance  section  is  easj. 
Suppose  we  examine  the  anterior 
columns  of  a  section  and  find  bf 
focussing  that  the  central  enda  of 
the  anterior  root-fibres  are  farther 
from  tlie  eye  than  the  peripheral 
enda.  We  will  immediately  know 
we  are  looking  up  the  cord  or  at 
the  under  surface  of  the  section. 
Now,  all  it  is  necessary  to  do  is 
to  turn  over  the  section,  either  in 
your  mind  or  on  the  slide,  and  pat 
the  anterior  horns  forward.  The 
section  is  tlien  in  position. 

In  sections  of  the  cord  where 
the  anterior  roots  do  not  snow,  the 
posterior  roots  may  be  used  in  a  similar  way,  as  they,  too,  pur- 
sue a  slightly  descending  course.  Their  use  is  not  so  easy,  as 
the  fibres  are  short  and  pursue  a  slightly  wavy  course.  In 
sections  or  fragments  of  sections,  where  neither  of  these  struc- 
tures avail,  a  study  of  the  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  anterior 
white  commissure  will  lead  to  detection.  "  These  fibres  pursue 
a  course  downward  and  across  the  median  line,  from  the  base  o! 
one  anterior  horn  into  the  anterior  column  of  the  opposite  side. 
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In  Bectiona  of  tlie  npper  cerrioal  region  the  apinal  acceasory 
roots  may  be  made  use  of,  remembering,  however,  that  they 
pursue  a  course  obliquely  upward  through  the  lateral  colamns. 

The  application  of  these  rules  to  the  medulhv  will  be  pointed 
out  later  on. 


KcnK-^To  demonatntte  the  obliquity  of  the  ulterior  rootleta,  find,  b;  » trana- 
Tene  Mction,  the  exkct  direction  of  the  anterior  rootlete,  and  then  make  longi- 
tudiiutl  aeotionfl  throiigh  the  anterior  oolomn  and  ham  oa  this  line. 
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In  the  npper  part  of  the  cerrical  region  changes  take  place 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  elements  of  the  cord  transforming  it 
into  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  changes  are  as  follows :  be- 
fore the  external  signs 
of  decussation  ap- 
pear,  it  is  seen  that 
the  fibres  of  the  later- 
al columns  change 
their  vertical  course 
and  bend  forward  and 
inward.  This  fact  is 
demonstrated  by  the 
oblique  sections  of 
bundles  and  fibres.  A 
little  higher  these 
bundles  and  fibres 
can  be  traced  across 
the  gray  matter  be- 
hind the  anterior  horn 
into  the  opposite  an- 
terior column,  which  is  to  become  by  this  addition  the  anterior 
pyramid.  The  deeusfoting  fibres  take  the  place  of  the  ante- 
rior commissnre  lower  down,  and  the  fibres  pass  upward  and 
forward  across  the  median  line.  The  fibres  of  the  anterior 
colnmns  do  not  decussate  at  all,  but  give  way  to  and  mingle 
with  the  fibres  from  the  lateral  columns. 

The  shape  and  stmcture  of  the  anterior  horns  are  about  the 
same  as  lower  down.    The  posterior  horn  expands  suddenly  at 
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its  peripheral  extremity  into  a  holboas  termination  (see  Pig. 
133),  from  whicli  the  posterior  root  emerges,  Tlie  central  graij 
matter  between  the  two  horns  ia  traversed  and  inters<'Ctedb/ 
the  decussating  fibres  from  the  lateral  columns.  Numeroas  pro- 
longations trora  this  gray  matter  spread  out  into  the  lateral 
columns,  presenting  a  coarse  reticulum,  called  ihe/ormaiiii 


reticularis.  The  gray  comraissnre  ia  very  broad,  the  central 
canal  having  Us  long  diameter  directed  antero- posteriorly. 

In  sections  at  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids  proper,  i.e., 
where  they  are  seen  to  decussate  externally,  a  slightly  different 
picture  is  presented.  The  lateral  columns  have  nearly  disap- 
peared, having  now  almost  all  entered  into  the  decussation, 
which  is  here  very  broad  (see  Pig.  134),  and  presents  a  peculiai 
zigzag  appearance  from  the  interweaving  of  bundles  of  fibrea 
from  the  opposite  lateral  columns.  These  fibres,  after  curving 
around  the  anterior  columns  for  a  short  distance,  seem  to  dis- 
appear by  assuming  a  vertical  direction.  The  club-shaped  ex* 
tremities  of  the  posterior  horns  remain,  while  the  rest  is  pnslied 
back  into  the  posterior  columns,  and  contains  many  large  celli 

Tlie  anterior  horns  are  also  displaced  backward,  pusliedi 
back  by  the  anterior  columns  increased  in  size  by  the  additioB 
of  the  lateral  columns.  Hence,  the  anterior  roots  have  a  longer 
path  through  the  anterior  columns  and  approach  the  type  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve-roots  seen  a  little  higher  up.  (See  Piff. 
136.)  The  spinal  accessory  nerve  curves  out  and  back  from  th« 
lateral  gray  matter  where  a  group  of  cells  is  situated. 
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Let  ns  next  take  up  a  section  iavolving  the  lower  end  of 
the  olivary  body.  We  have  the  following  view  prewnttnl. 
The  section  is  slightly  cordiform;  (See  Fig.  135.)  The  dccnHMl- 
tiog  fibres  at  the  base  of  what  remans  of  the  anterior  tlBBim\ 
which  has  all  along  become  shallower,  now  fornm  the  coin- 
mencement  of  thtiraphe,a,  stmctore  which  extends  nil  through 
the  rest  of  the  medulla  and  pons,  separating  the  two  motor 
tracts.  The  union  of  the  lateral  and  anterior  oolumnB  now 
nearly  complete,  forms  the  anterior 
pyramids.  The  fibres  here  have  a 
general  vertical  direction,  except 
that  a  broad  band  which  emerges 
from  the  decassation  at  the  bottom 
of  the  anterior  fissure,  curves  aronnd 
the  mai^in  of  the  anterior  pyramid, 
and  then,  sometimes  in  the  sub- 
stance, sometimes  at  the  surface  of 
the  medulla,  almost  completely  sur< 
rounds  it,  the  bundle  tiecoming  lon- 
gitudinal on  the  posterior  surface. 
These  bear  the  name  of  tPie  arci/orm 
fibres.  The  rest  of  the  white  matter 
is  80  cnt  np  as  to  render  It  hardly 
divisible  into  regions.  The  central  canal,  which  iff  rurjr  hxng 
antero-posterioriy,  has  almost  c«alftsc«<l  with  thfj  grvlrifilly 
deepening  posterior  furrow  8<^ion  to  b«r/>ni»  thf.  Umrth  r«ntrf/!)M, 

The  gray  matter  ori^nally  in  the  r^ftfl  in  WfW  f4A)nt-\»\ 
about  the  central  canaL  Anterinr  ami  trxu-ma,)  Ut  i^m  c^^nt^Al 
canal  there  is  a  small  group  fA  mnUrp<>lar  fMW  TTiik  in  th*f 
remnant  of  the  anterior  homSr  whi«h  bav«  Nwn  fti-meiftnall/ 
crowded  back  by  the  ac(mnTilatK>n  fyl  (iby<w  \n  tfw?  »ftt«ri/* 
pyramids.  These  cells  in.  wwy  rwtpw-t  ar*  Amilftr  Ur  ihr/^  irt 
the  anteticv  born.*!.  Thi*ir  prw,i*»»<*w  give  '■>ri(fin  t/>  fibr-s  whi^.h 
coarse  forward  in  two  nr  chnw  hmnila*  thrMiflfh  th"*  whifA 
matter  of  the  aQ&trior  pyramirt.^  ztA  ftm^a;*  ac  ahone  rhrt 
junction  of  the  aaiimnr  pyrsmirtrt  Mvi  r.hA,  lar>*ral  i»hi  (a  ma»n. 

A  little  father  ba«fe  in  th<*  apny  bmMmt,  h^hiM  thA  ^.^ntpAl 
canal,  is  a  aaall  grnnp  of  rwrvt^-^j^Wn  i!h«  f^rmaiiw  ^f  Ch«  ?*p!rtftl 
accessory  msden*  from  which  a  6*w  dhf-n  cin  in  *  irtwi^i: 
coarse  oocward  and  stighrly  hs^^kwaH,  thmn^i  rh«  lAr*r»l 
irtiile  ■Mtec  Jbddit^ooal  nolleccMos  (^  fi^y  McH»*r  iMVir  [s^i^a 
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to  appear.  In  the  posterior  r^on  is  a  large  tract  (see  Pig.  136) 
containing  scattered  groups  of  many  small  cells  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  arciform  fibres.  This  is  probably  a  part  of 
the  lower  origin  of  the  pneamogastric.  A  little  in  front  and 
external  to  this  is  a  small  group  of  larger  nerve-cells  which 
help  to  form  the  lower  sensory  origin  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Still 
farther  forward  in  the  lateral  region  is  a  large  collection  of 
multipolar  nerve-cells.  Although  this  group  is  traversed  in 
many  directions  by  fibres,  single  and  in  bundles,  still  it  seems 
to  give  rise  to  fibres  which  run  back  and  upward,  evidently  to 
curve  upon  themselves  and  join  the  peripheral  fibres  of  the 
spinal  accessory  root.    (See  Figs.  135  and  137.) 

Farther  forward  still  there  is  a  collection  of  small  cells 
arranged  in  a  wavy  line  (see  Fig.  135),  the  commencement  of  the 
olivary  nucleus.  Through  this  the  roots  of  the  hypoglossns 
all  pass.  Some  seem  to  be  lost  in  it,  others  appear  to  arise 
from  it,  but  this  is  probably  due  to  the  arrangement  of  roots 
often  seen  to  curve  into  the  nucleus  and  then  out  again.  As 
this  is  the  first  appearance  of  the  olivary  body,  it  will  be  well 
here  to  describe  it. 


THE  OLIVARY  BODY. 

The  olivary  nuclei  are  situated  in  the  medulla,  under  the 
oval  projections  on  its  anterior  surface  called  the  olivary  bodies. 
The  nucleus  consists  of  a  strip  of  gray  matter  arranged  in  gen- 
eral like  a  piece  of  fiuting  folded  on  itself,  so  as  to  form  almost 
an  ellipse.  From  the  concavities  of  the  fold  on  either  side  pro- 
ceed bundles  of  fibres,  the  external  ones  joining  the  formatio 
reticularis,  the  internal  ones  passing  into  the  raphe.  Their 
connection  with  the  hypoglossal  roots  is  probably  not  im- 
portant. The  intimate  structure  of  the  olivary  fold  is  that  of  a 
dense  gray  matrix  holding  numerous  small  polyhedral  cells 
having  delicate  protoplasmic  processes. 

Let  us  now  go  a  trifle  higher  (see  Fig.  137),  and  observe  that 
in  sections  the  central  canal,  which  has  all  along  been  elongat- 
ing and  receding  backward,  now  opens  into  the  apex  of  the 
fourth  ventricle.  There  is  now,  therefore,  quite  a  deep  notch  in 
the  posterior  part  of  the  section,  covered  with  the  same  cylin- 
drical epithelium  which  lined  the  central  canaL    On  each  side, 
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and  in  front  of  the  bottom  of  the  foxirth  ventricle,  lies  a  large 
gronp  of  maltipolar  cells,  the  hypoglossal  miclens,  from  which 
bandies  of  fibres  course  forward  through  the  olivary  body, 
which  is  here  much  enlarged  and  more  complex  than  in  -the 
last  section.  On  the  inner  side  of  the  hypoglossal  roots  in 
the  olivary  region  is  an  elongated  mass  of  gray  matter  con- 
taining small  cells,  called  the  parolivary  nucleus.  There  is 
an  oval  gronp  of  fusiform  cells  at,  behind,  and  external  to 
the  hypoglossal  nucleus,  from  which  indistinct  and  broken 
bands  of  fibres  pass  outward  to  emei^e  frora~  the  lateral  re- 
gion of  the  medulla.  This  constitutes  the  upper  spinal  acces- 
sory nucleus  and  root.     Behind  this  nucleus,  forming  the 


eminence  on  each  side  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  is  a  large  mass 
of  gray  matter  containing  a  great  number  of  small  nerve-cells, 
which  also  seems  to  be  rather  indistinctly  connected  with 
the  spinal  accessory  root.  External  to  this  nucleus  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  collection  of  large  cells  seen  in  the  section 
lower  down,  the  lower  sensory  nucleus  of  the  fifth.  In  front 
of  the  spinal  accessory  root  is  seen  a  group  of  multipolar  cells 
not  so  large  as  in  preceding  sections.  The  peripheral  circular 
fibres  in  this  region  are  confined  to  the  anterior  and  external 
aspect  of  the  medulla,  and  are  still  seen  to  be  in  connection 
with  the  raphe  by  the  arcuate  fibres  which  traverse  obliquely 
the  intervening  nervous  tissue. 

From  this  point  to  the  middle  of  the  olives,  sections  differ 
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little,  except  that  la  tliis  space  the  root-fibres  of  the  spinal 
accessory  seldom  appear,  although  figured  by  most  writers. 
The  region  formerly  occnpied  by  the  spinal  accessory  nucleus 
contains  a  groop  of  small  cells  which  form  part  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  nucleus.  The  fibres 
between  this  nucleus  and  the 
point  of  exit  of  the  pnenmo- 
gastric  root  run  so  obliquely 
upward,  that  no  direct  connec- 
tion between  them  cau  be  traced. 
It  is  in  sections  at  the  mid- 
dle of  the  olives  that  the  pnea- 
mogastric  begins  to  appear  dis- 
tinctly. Most  of  its  fibres  seem 
to  be  connected  with  a  small 
group  of  cells  situated  in  the 
>  gray  matter,  at  the  junction  of 
■  the  funiculi  gra^ilea  and  the 
restiform  body.  The  gray  mat- 
ter of  the  restiform  bodies  is  filled  with  small  cells  and  con- 
tains many  fibres  having  a  peripheral  direction  posterior  to  the 
pneumogastric  root — the  beginning  of  the  auditory  nuclens 
and  root.  The  olivary  body  here  reaches  its  highest  develop- 
ment and  greatest  dimensions. 

Behind  the  olivary  body  is  a  small  group  of  cells,  from 
which  scattered  fibres  pass  backward  and 
inward  toward  the  pneumogastric  nucle- 
us. But  most  of  them  are  lost  by  as- 
suming a  longitudinal  direction.  Tliis  is 
probably  the  lower  facial  nucleus,  to  be 
described  farther  on.  The  arciform  fibres 
are  chiefiy  confined  to  the  surface  of  the 
anterior  pyramids  and  the  olivary  bod- 
ies. The  fibres  of  the  raphe  pursue,  in 
great  part,  an  antero-posterior  direction. 
Sections  through  the  medulla  at  the 
upper  part  of  the  olivary  bodies  differ 
little  from  the  former  sections.  But  a 
small  segment  of  the  olivary  bodies  is  present,  and  only  a  few 
of  the  hypoglossal  roots  remain.  (See  Fig.  139.)  External  to  the 
remains  of  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  is  a  nucleus  of  small  cells 
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giving  origin  to  a  bandle  of  fibres,  which  pass  oat  laterally  juet 
as  does  the  pneumogastrio  lower  down.  This  is  the  glosso- 
pharyTigeal  nerve  and  root.  Farther  still  from  the  m«dian 
line,  in  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  is  seen  a  group  of 
small  cells,  the  commencemeut  of  the  acoustic  nucleus.  Scat- 
tered nerve-cells  arising  here  pursue  an  obliquely  forward  and 
outward  direction,  making  the  lower  margin  of  the  auditory 
root. 

Transverse  sections  of  the  medulla  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
pons  bring  the  acoustic  region  into  view ;  the  upper  olivary 
body  is  here  visible.  Behind  this  are  scattered  a  few  large  cells, 
from  which  fibres  pass  backward  to  form  higher  the  facial  root. 


OccDpying  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricU;  Id  a  lat^<;  mam  ot 
gray  matter,  from  which  the  acoustic  7avtti$i.  TIii»  ^ra.y  nuUUtr 
contains  many  small  round  and  it^/m*!  taulti|>(^lar  4-Mi».  Hk 
nerve  has  two  roots,  one  internal,  the  tAhur  *fxOm$iil-  <K<m 
Fig.  1^.)  The  form«r  arises  from  tU/rm  tuutnanv,  tr*m  tlMt 
raphe  near  the  foorth  r«utricl«  and  fr^/m  i\tf.  ii;ny  uutti^r  JtiKt 
external  to  it,  and  porsiKS  a  *:*mrm  d'/irowar'!  aii^l  f</nraid 
throogh  the  lacienU  wliiii«  maitUfr.  Tljut  f^yt,  at  fu  j^yjot  '4 
emergeooe,  U  jt^ned  by  thrha  tfjm  iIm:  jy^wurifyr  r'^H  ':mriin( 
laronnd  the  sartuse  of  lb«  BKidalla,  l)k.*r,  if  n//t  H^li^at  w'attf 
the  annlcrm  Sbnm.  Hk  «xl«nial  r'^A  hsvt  aV/  'm^,  'fiii^u  tfMt 
the  graj  matter  near  iLft  ntdJaii  libfe,  aud  ^Mrrilijf  'jutwiwi  o« 
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the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  (forming  the  linear  transversa) 
it  receives  additions  from  the  lateral  gray  mass,  and  emeiges 
from  the  medulla  a  little  behind  the  internal  root,  which,  how- 
ever, it  soon  joins. 

It  is  seen  that  the  two  roots  embrace  a  column  of  white 
matter,  which  is  the  iiiferior  peduncle  of  the  cerebellum.  (See 
Pig.  140.)  In  sections  just  above  the  edge  of  the  pons,  having 
the  oblique  direction  given  in  Fig.  132,  the  region  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  nerves  comes  into  view.  The  view  presented  here 
is  different  from  that  in  the  medulla  below.  In  place  of  the 
narrow  band  of  arciform  fibres  which  covered  the  anterior  re- 
gion of  the  medulla,  nearly  the  anterior  half  of  this  section  is 
composed  of  transverse,  arciform  fibres.  Imbedded  in  this 
structure  is  a  longitudinal  bundle  of  white  matter,  the  contin- 
uation of  the  anterior  pyramid.  The  posterior  half  of  the 
section  contains  the  structures  under  consideration. 

Prom  a  group  of  multipolar  cells  at  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  some  distance  from  the  median  line,  several  bands  of 
fibres  pass  forward  and  slightly  outward,  in  a  somewhat  sim- 
ilar way  to  the  hypoglossal  roots  lower  down.  This  is  the 
nucleus  and  root  of  the  dbduceas  nerve. 

Internal  to  and  behind  the  abducens  nucleus,  in  almost 
all  sections,  is  seen  an  oval  bundle  of  what  at  first  sight  ap- 
pears to  be  longitudinal  nerve- 
fibres.  Closer  examination,  how- 
ever, shows  the  fibres  to  be  not 
straight  but  looped,  and  in  suc- 
cessful sections  the  following  ap- 
pearances are  presented.  Behind 
the  anterior  pyramids  and  out- 
side of  the  abducens  root  is  seen 
^    ,,„   ^,        ^  , ,, .    a  group  of  multipolar  cells  oc- 

Pio.  142.— Diagram  of  ooniM  of  fibreg  In  *^  ^  *"  , 

the"gena"of  the  root  of  the  facial  nerve :  n,  CUPVinff    the    Same  lOCatlOU  aS  the 
fibres  coming  from  the  nucleoB ;  a«  the  "  gena,*^  ^^       C3 

or  coll  where  the  fibre*  change  their  direction  orrOUD    Called  the    lOWer  faclal  UU- 

B,  the  root  proper  of  the  facial  nerve.  o  tr 

cleus,  lower  down.  Arising  from 
this,  and  pursuing  a  course  backward  and  inward,  are  numer- 
ous fibres  ;  these  reach  the  oval  bundle  before  mentioned,  enter 
it,  curl  upon  themselves  (see  Pig.  142),  and  emerge  at  about 
their  point  of  entrance.  The  fibres  mentioned  as  appearing 
longitudinal  undoubtedly  come  from  the  lower  facial  nucleus, 
and  curl  upon  themselves  like  the  rest. 
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Some  fibres  (commisBiiral)  join  the  root  from  the  raphe,  and 
others  seem  to  arise  from  the  abducans  nacleas,  though  thU  is 
denied  by  many  authors.  The  fibres  which  seem  to  arise  from 
the  abducens  nucleus  are  probably  fibres  from  the  anterior 
nncleus  of  the  facial,  which  do  not  traverse  the  coil  ("genu," 
SB  it  is  called),  but  enter  the  root  directly. 

The  facial  root  thus  formed  goes  directly  outward  at  first 
toward  the  external  angle  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  then  turns 
sharply  forward  to  emerge  at  the  junction  of  the  pons  and 
medulla  external  to  the  sixth  root.  Many  authors,  first  of 
whom  was  Clarke,  describe  an  inferior  nucleus  of  the  facial 
nerve,  supposing  it  to  innervate  the  lips  and  mouth,  basing 
their  assertions  as  much  on  the  seat  of  lesion  in  labio-glosso- 
pharyngeal  paralysis  as  on  anatomical  evidence.  There  can 
be  bat  little  doubt  as  to  its  existence,  and  probably  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  group  of  cells  seen  in  Figs.  137  and  138. 

Sections  of  the  pons  above  this  point  soon  begin  to  show 
traces  of  the  fifth  nerve.  (See 
Fig.  143.)  The  picture  we  get 
in  transverse  sections  at  the 
emergence  of  the  fifth  root  is, 
in  front,  two  l&rge  bundles  of 
longitudinal  nerve-fibres  sor- 
rounded  by  the  arciform  fibres 
and  separated  by  the  raphe ; 
behind,  tbe  gray  matter  of  the 
fourth  ventricle,  which  here  is 
pentagonal  in  diape  and  is 
covered  in  by  the  base  of  the 
cerebellnm,  tbe  Infoior  vermi- 
form process.  Emerging  from  the  gray  matter  In  front  of  the 
external  comer  of  the  ventricle,  and  also  joined  by  filrres  from 
above  and  below,  is  a  large  handle  of  flbreit  which  {mnine  a 
diagonal  coarse  oatward  and  fimrard,  to  emerge  from  tbe  mtUt 
ofthepons.  Tina  is  ti^  9en$crp  Tool  cf  tAe  Jt^lk  nerve.  Inter- 
nal to  this  root,  just  after  its  formation,  ia  seen  in  %nM*Mdti\ 
sections  a  large  group  of  multipolar  celbi  fumAinf^  t4t  litmm,  Itw. 
motor  root,  which  join  tbe  eensory  root  and  emerge  with  ft.  A 
collection  al  lai^^  oral,  pigmented  cells  here  nnderiie  the  exte- 
rior part  of  the  fonrtli  ventricle  and  fimti  Ift^.  U^^mM  eAxnd*^t». 
It  seems  to  have  an  indistuiet  couMctloo  wUh  Uie  iA^*sm!aal 
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sensory  root,  and  MeynerC  makes  it  one  of  its  points  of 
origin. 

The  sensory  root  is  reinforced  by  fibres  from  a  gronp  of 
large  ova!  cells  externa!  to  the  fourth  ventricle  and  by  the  so- 
called  descending  branch  (Meynert),  which  is  seen  ia  trans- 
verse section  in  the  same  location  com- 
ing from  regions  still  higher  up.  Some 
fibres  also  come  from  the  raphe  and 
arcuate  fibres,  and  others  from  the  low- 
er sensory  origin  of  the  fiflli,  whicli 
occupies  a  lateral  position  in  all  the 
sections  up  from  the  spinal  accessory 
region  of  the  medulla. 

Higher  iu  the  pons,  where  the  ante- 
rior motor  tracts  or  pyramids,  before 
mentioned,  begin  to  separate  into  tbe 
crura  cerebri,  the  fourth  nerves  are 
seen.  Tliey  are  supposed  to  arise  frofli 
_,  ,  ^  nucleus  at  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ven- 

tricle lowei'  down,  curve  around  the  outer  wall  of  the  ventricle, 
decussate  in  tbe  median  line  in  the  valve  of  Vieussens,  and 
pass  from  the  pons  behind  the  tubercula  quadrigemina.  Prom 
this  point  they  curve  forward  around  the  crura,  on  the  outer 
Bide  of  which  they  appear  at  the  base  of  the  brain. 

At  about  this  point  and  a  little  higher  are  seen  bundles  of 
fibres  emerging  from  the  gray  matter  containing  small  cells. 
in  front  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  diverging  and  pursuing  an 
arcuate  course  through  the  crura,  to  converge  again  and  emerge 
from  the  inner  side  of  each  crus.  (See  Fig.  144.)  Tliis  consti- 
tutes the  nucleus  of  origin,  the  course  and  point  of  emergenca 
of  the  third  nerve — a  view  hard  to  get  unless  just  the  right 
obliq^uity  is  given  to  the  section. 

Imbedded  in  the  crus,  in  the  region  through  which  the  third 
nerve  passes,  is  a  collection  of  pigmented  cells  forming  the  locus 
niger.  Higher  the  crura  separate  and  enter  their  respective 
hemispheres.  Their  further  course  is  better  shown  by  a  trans- 
verse vertical  section  of  the  hemispheres  at  the  lai^  part  of 
the  thalamus  opticus.     (See  Fig,  145.) 

Here  we  see  a  great  part  of  the  substance  of  the  crus  flat- 
tened in  form  passiug  upward,  between  the  optic  thalamus  and 
a  gray  mass  called  the  nncletis  lenticularis,  forming  what  ii 
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denominated  the  internal  capsule.  The  posterior  third  ot  the 
internal  capsule  is  distributed  to  the  posterior  part  of  the 
hemisphere,  and  when  destroyed  produces  loss  of  sensibility 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  The  anterior  two-thirds  of 
the  internal  capsnle  is  distributed  to  the  middle  or  motor  re- 
gion of  the  hemisphere,  and  its  destruction  causes  a  paralysis 


lof  the  opposite  side  of  the  b6dy.  The  fibres  expanding  from 
pthe  internal  capsule,  joined  by  those  emanating  from  the  gan- 
glia at  the  base  and  the  corpns  callosura,  form  a  fan-shaped 
expansion  of  white  fibres  called  ijie  corona  radkita. 


I 


THE  OEEEBELLrst. 


The  white  centre  of  the  cerebellnm,  formed  from  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  peduncular  tracts,  incloses  a  collection  of  gray 
substance,  the  co^rpus  dentaium.  This  body,  visible  in  all 
sections,  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  olivary  body  in  the 
mednlla,  on  account  of  its  irregtilar,  dentated  outline.  Its 
greater  consistence  causes  it  to  stand  out  in  a  section  from  tha 
BOrrounding  tissue.     In  intimate  structure  this  body  consists 
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of  a  collection  of  small  foaifomi  and  polyhedral  cells  irith 
minnte  processes,  imbedded  in  a  basis-snbstance  mnch  mora 
dense  than  the  sntronnding  white  matter.  The  body  is  made 
to  appear  striated  in  a  peripheral  direction  by  bundles  of 
fibres  and  blood-vessels  pursaing  a  parallel  conrse. 

The  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  deeply  gashed  by  salci  and 
their  subdivisions,  presents,  on  section,  its  weU-known  com- 
poimd,  arborescent  appearance.  This  arrangement  of  the  gray 
matter  causes  the  greatest  possible  snrface  to  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  blood-current  famished  by  the  pia  mater,  and 
hence  secures  the  greatest  nutrition  of  the  elements  of  the 
cortex.  The  gray  matter  of  the  cortex  is  easily  divisible  into 
an  external  or  granular  layer,  a  middle  or  cellular  layer,  and 
an  internal  or  nuclear  layer.  The  latter  consists  of  a  vast 
number  of  small  granular  cells  about  the  size  of  white  blood- 
corpuscles,  which  take  staining  fluids  with  great  avidity.  The 
middle  stratum  is  a  clear  space  in  which  there  is  a  single  layer 
of  large  corpuscles,  called  the  cells  ^  PurkiTije,  10  to  40  /*.  in 

diameter.  The; 
are  scattered  at 
some  distance 
from  each  other, 
and  present  pe- 
culiarities pos- 
sessed by  no  other 
cells  in  the  body. 
The  cells  are  of 
large    size,   vary- 

aoj-.Bji<,c"«  -^-e-oo"  tt-'-.B-=''Doo°-:o\'^-"^t^>SQ'*B    fusiform  to  flask- 

Fio.  !«.— DUgnmof  tbg  ccnbenu  ooitei,  ihowlnB  U»  Uise  ob11>  of    shaped,         aCCOrd* 

ingto  theplaneof 
the  section.  Their  central  side  is  round,  and  in  most  cases  bas 
no  processes.  Often  the  usual  rounded  contour  of  the  cell- 
body  is  broken  by  an  angle,  seemingly  the  remains  of  a  broken 
process.  Here  and  there  a  lai^e  non-branching  axis-cylinder 
process  is  seen  eraeiging  from  the  base  of  a  cell  and  pursuing 
a  course  parallel  to  the  cortex.  That  these  basal  processes 
exist  in  all  cases>  and  ultimately  acquire  a  myelinic  sheath, 
there  is  no  doubt.     (See  Fig.  146.) 

From  the  peripheral  side  large  arborescent  processes  spring, 
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which  pursue  quite  a  direct  course  through  the  external  or 
granular  layer  and  disappear  when  near  the  periphery.  The 
primary  processes,  one  or  two  in  number,  have  a  tendency  to 
spring  from  the  cell-body  at  an  obtuse  angle,  and  give  off  at 
almost  right  angles  to  themselves  the  straight  peripheral  pro- 
cesses already  mentioned.  The  nuclei  of  these  cells  are  oval 
and  coarsely  granular ;  the  nucleolus  is  round  and  small. 

The  cortex  proper  consists  of  a  granular  matrix  vertically 
striated  by  the  cell-processes  and  parallel  blood-vessels.  There 
is  also  a  moderate  sprinkling  of  small  round  cells  and  nuclei 
similar  to  those  in  the  third  layer.    The  cortex  is  very  vascular. 

THE   CEREBRAL  GAKGLIA, 

As  examples  of  these  structures  the  optic  thalami  and  cor- 
pora striata  may  be  taken.  They  are  collections  of  gray  matter 
through  which  part  of  the  fibres,  emanating  from  the  crura  to 
help  form  the  corona  radiata,  pass. 

In  the  corpus  striatum  these  fibres  pass  through  in  bundles 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  which  gives  to  this  body  its  striated 
appearance.  These  bundles  radiate  toward  the  periphery  of 
the  body,  thus  leaving  ever  increasing  spaces  between  them. 
These  spaces  at  the  base  of  the  body,  at  the  point  of  entrance 
of  the  bundles  from  the  crura,  are  narrow,  filled  with  nerve- 
fibres  running  in  horizontal,  vertical,  and  diagonal  directions, 
seemingly  commissural  in  nature,  and  multipolar  cells  few  in 
number,  large,  and  resembling  somewhat  cells  of  the  anterior 
horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  whose  processes  mingle  with  the  fibres 
mentioned.  Nearer  the  periphery  of  the  organ,  where  the  bun- 
dles of  fibres  are  more  widely  separated,  the  intervening  mass  of 
fibres  and  cells  abruptly  changes  to  a  finely  granular  gray  ma- 
trix, holding  in  its  substance  numerous  small  blood-vessels 
and  small  nerve-cells,  mostly  round — some,  however,  triangular 
in  shape,  similar  to  those  of  the  second  layer  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex.  They  have  large  nuclei  and  many  delicate  pro- 
cesses. 

The  optic  tTialami  consist  of  a  mixture  of  gray  matter  and 
fibres,  not,  however,  so  regularly  arranged  as  in  the  corpus 
striatum.  The  gray  matter  contains  a  few  oval  cells  having 
many  delicate  processes. 

The  cerebral  ventricles. — Continuous  with  the  central  canal 
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of  the  cord,  and  doubtless  like  it  in  fanction,  the  cerebral  ven- 
tricles resemble  it  in  their  structure.  Thej  are  lined  throagU- 
out  with  a  structure  called  the  ependyma.  This  consists  first 
of  a  finely  granular  layer  covering  all  the  nerroua  matter 
bounding  the  ventricles.  Besides  tlie  minute  granules,  tliis 
layer  contains  a  few  small  nuclei  hera 
and  there,  but  no  fibres.  Ou  its  frea 
surface  rests  a  single  layer  of  cylin- 
f'-'  drical  epithelinra.     The  cells  of  this 

layer  have  square  free  ends,  while 
they  are  anchored  by  one  or  more 
delicate  processes  which  emerge  from 
the  attached  end  and  pien-e  the  sub- 
"■  jacent  granular-matrix.     These  epi- 

thelia  in  the  fresh  state  undoubtedly  have  cilia.  This  layer 
of  epithelium  is  apt  to  be  arranged  in  folds,  giving  .1  section 
of  the  ependyma  a  wavy  appearance. 

The  choroid plexu-f  of  the  lateral  ventricles  has  for  its  basis 
an  artery  which  enters  the  descending  horn  of  the  lateral  ven- 
tricle from  the  base  of  the  brain.  This  artery  gives  off  along 
its  course  short  arterial  trunks  which  repeatedly  subdivide,  and 
each  ultimate  arteriole  terminates  in  a  convoluted  capillary 
loop,  resembling  the  Malpighian  tuft  of  the  kidney  Some 
of  the  twigs  seem  to  end  in  a  ca^ 
cal  extremity ;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  they  do,  the  preparations 
giving  this  appearance  being  prob- 
ably artificial.  The  peculiarity  of 
the  choroid  plexus  is  that  all  the 
vessels  composing  it,  large  and 
small,  are  covered  by  a  layer  of 
polyhedral  epithelial  cells,  each 
having  one,  sometimes  two  large  < 
nuclei.  This  presents  a  beantiful  ^ 
example  of  the  so-called  tesselated 
epithelium,  each  cell  being  sepa- 
rated from  its  neighbor  by  a  transparent  intercellular  sub- 
stance. This  epithelial  covering  causes  the  tufts  of  the  choroid 
plexus  to  resemble,  in  a  degree,  the  villi  of  the  chorion.  The 
best  plan  in  studying  the  choroid  plexus  is  to  use  hnmiir 
tosylon,  or  alcoholic  specimens  slightly  teased. 
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The  oerebral  dura  mater  differs  from  the  spinal  in  the  fact 
that,  its  outer  surface  serving  as  periosteum,  it  lacks  the  layer 
of  loose  connective  tissue  present  in  the  spinal  dura  mater. 
Its  bulk  consists  of  two  layers  of  dense  fibrous  tissue  running 
in  opi)osite  directions.  The  inner  serous  surface  is  coated  with 
endothelium  and  lymphatics.  The  outer  or  periosteal  surface 
is  the  most  vascular.  The  cerebral  differs  from  the  spinal  arach- 
noid only  in  being  perhaps  a  little  more  closely  attached  to 
the  pia  mater.  The  pia  mater  of  the  brain  is  extremely  vascu- 
lar, and  shows  more  beautifully  than  the  spinal  membrane  the 
system  of  perivascular  spaces. 

The  cerebral  cortex.— The  cerebral  cortex  is  a  thin  sheet  of 
gray  matter  spread  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemispheres. 
The  outer  surface  of  the  hemispheres  is  grooved  by  furrows 
(sulci)  less  deep  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  less  regular 
than  those  of  the  cerebellum.  Tlie  convolutions  produced  by 
these  sulci,  although  seemingly  very  irregular,  still  have  a  cer- 
tain symmetry  in  different  brains  by  which  they  can  be  classi- 
fied and  named.  A  definite  knowledge  of  these  facts  is  neces- 
sary for  an  understanding  of  the  current  literature  on  the 
subject  and  of  properly  recording  cases. 

The  fetal  hemisphere  at  an  early  date  is  smooth.  Furrows 
soon  begin  to  appear,  the  first  and  most  important  of  which  is 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  extending  upward  and  backward,  from 
about  the  anterior  third  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  and  the^- 
sure  qf  Rolando,  running  from  near  the  posterior  extremity  of 
the  fissure  of  Sylvius'  upward  to  the  superior  longitudinal  fis- 
sure. One  after  another  the  other  fissures  appear,  till  in  the 
adult  brain  they  seem  innumerable.  Even  here,  however,  there 
is  a  certain  constant  arrangement  of  fissures  and  convolutions 
on  which  a  nomenclature  may  be  based. 

The  original  fissures  of  Sylvius  and  Rolando  remain.  Prom 
the  anterior  inferior  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  three  furrows  run 
obliquely  upward  and  backward  toward  the  two  fissures  just 
named,  dividing  the  frontal  region  into  the  three  frontal  con- 
volutions, while  a  convolution  in  front  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando 
receives  the  name  of  the  ascending  frontal  or  anterior  central 
convolution.  A  similar  convolution  behind  the  fissure  is  called 
the  ascending  parietal  or  posterior  central  convolution.  The 
parietal  region  is  irregularly  divided  from  above  downward, 
as  is  also  the  temporo-sphenoidal  and  occipital  region.     The 
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base  of  the  brain  is  also  divided  into  a  series  of  basal  frontal, 
temporal  and  occipital  convolations.  By  far  the  most  impor- 
tant region  of  the  cortex,  according  to  our  present  knowledge, 
is  that  along  the  fissoreB  of  Sylvius  and  Kolando,  the  so-called 
motor  tract  of  the  hemispheres.  The  exact  physiological  fnnc- 
tions  of  the  anterior  frontal,  the  occipital,  temporal,  and  basal 
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regions  of  the  hemispheres,  is  not  known,  inference,  liowever, 
making  them  the  seat  of  general  and  special  sense,  vaso-motor, 
psychic  centres,  etc.,  etc. 

The  middle  or  f  ronto-parietal  region,  however,  is  the  proven 
Beat  of  motor  centres  for  the  face,  limbs,  and  body,  and  the 
facnlty  of  articulate  language.  The  centre  for  speech  occu- 
pies the  region  at  the  base  of  the  third  frontal  convolntion 
and  the  island  of  Heil  on  the  left  side,  a  similar  location  on 
the  right  side  being  occupied  by  a  centre  for  articulator}- 
movements.  A  little  higher  on  the  ascending  frontal  and 
parietal  convolutions  is  an  area  having  control  over  the  move- 
ments of  the  tongue  and  face.  Still  higher  is  found  a  larger 
space,  the  centre  for  the  arm  of  the  opposite  side.  A  larger 
space  at  the  junction  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  and  the  su- 
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perior  longitadinal  fissure,  inclading  a  tract  on  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  hemisphere,  called  the  paracentral  lobule,  is  the 
centre  for  movements  of  both  extremities,  especially  the  lower. 
Oa  account  of  the  anatomical  variability  of  the  convolutions 
in  different  brains,  these  centres  must  be  allowed  some  lati- 
tade,  and  should  not  be  made  so  small  and  exactly  located 
as  they  are  by  some  authors.  Their  location  has  been  pretty 
definitely  determined,  however,  by  experimentation  on  animals, 
and  lesions  in  man,  such  as  trauma- 
tisms, neoplasms,  abscesses,  hemor- 
rhages, atrophy  following  amputa- 
tions, retarded  development,  etc. 

Possessing  such  important  proper- 
ties we  should  naturally  expect  the 
cerebral  cortex  to  be  a  very  complex 
structure,  and  so  it  is. 

Minnie  structure  of  the  cortex. — 
In  order  to  get  a  satisfactory  view  of 
the  elements  of  the  cortex,  great  care 
has  to  be  exercised  in  making  sections. 
It  is  not  enough  to  make  a  section 
exactly  perpendicular  to  the  cortex. 
The  plane  of  the  section  must  exactly 
coincide  with  the  direction  of  tlie  fibres 
of  the  corona  radiata  as  they  enter  the 
convolution.  This  can  be  rather  easily 
accomplished  by  paying  close  atten- 
tion to  the  arrangement  of  the  white  ""''"'™™*  (»«"»'■) 
and  gray  matter  in  the  piece  from  which  the  sections  are  to 
be  made.  Cuts  with  any  obliquity  will  give  erroneous  impres- 
sions as  to  the  exact  shape  and  structure,  especially  of  the 
cellular  elements  of  the  cortex.  The  cortex  cerebri  is  generally 
divided  into  five  layers,  but  it  is  easily  divisible  into  three  only. 

The  outer  layer,  lying  immediately  under  the  pia  mater,  is 
more  transparent  than  the  rest,  and  is  composed,  of  a  fine  net- 
work of  neuroglia  containing  many  quite  large  openings,  giving 
it  a  spongy  appearance.  It  also  contains  a  few  large,  round 
nnclei,  and  a  small  number  of  triangular  nerve-cells. 

The  second  layer,  thicker  than  the  first,  consists  of  a  gray 
basis-substance,  dense  and  granular,  holding  an  immense  num- 
ber of  small,  triangular  and  conical  cells,  their  apex  being  di- 
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rected  toward  the  periphery  and  often  drawn  out  into  a  den- 
der  axis-cylinder  process,  while  from  their  base  several  delicate 
processes  are  given  off.  These  cells  all  have  large  nuclei  and 
nucleoli.  Here  and  there  are  seen  larger  conical  cells,  which 
will  be  described  with  the  next  layer.  The  characteristic  fea- 
ture of  the  second  layer,  however,  is  the  presence  of  a  great 
number  of  small,  round  cells  and  free  nuclei  similar  to  those  in 
the  third  layer  of  the  cerebellar  cortex. 

In  the  third  layer  the  matrix  is  still  more  dense,  and  con- 
tains, besides  a  few  small  triangular  cells,  round  cells,  and  free 
nuclei,  a  large  number  of  large  conical  corpuscles,  the  so-called 
''giant  cells "  of  the  cortex,  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this 
layer.  When  isolated  from  their  surroundings  these  cells  ap- 
pear like  cones  which  taper  gradually  from  a  broad  base  to  a 
very  slender  apex,  which,  when  it  attains  the  size  of  an  axis- 
cylinder,  can  be  traced  for  a  long  distance  without  showing  a 
division.  This  undoubtedly  terminates  in  a  myelinic  nenre- 
fibre.  The  base  of  the  cell  is  not  square,  but  crenated  and 
notched  by  the  giving  off  of  numerous  delicate  basal  processes 
which  are  lost  in  the  granular  matrix. 

The  cells  all  have  nuclei  and  nucleoli,  most  of  which  are 
round,  but  some  of  which  seem  also  to  have  a  triangular  shape 
corresponding  to  the  cell-body.  The  cells  average  25  a*,  i^ 
diameter.  A  great  difference  is  made  in  the  apparent  shape  of 
the  cell  by  obliquity  of  the  section.  If  the  line  of  section  is 
moderately  oblique,  it  shortens  the  cells  ;  if  still  more  oblique, 
it  makes  them  very  short  and  blunt ;  while  if  the  section  is  at 
right  angles  to  their  axis,  all  the  cells  appear  round  and  of 
various  sizes.  In  the  deepest  parts  of  this  layer  the  giant-cells 
gradually  disappear,  and  the  gray  matter  of  the  cortex  merges 
into  the  white  matter.  In  the  two  inner  layers  of  the  cortex 
there  are  seen  many  fibres  and  bundles  of  fibres  having  a  ver- 
tical direction,  which,  with  the  blood-vessels  (the  largest  of 
which  being  perpendicular  to  the  surface),  give  the  cortex  a 
somewhat  striated  appearance. 

We  see,  then,  that  the  only  difference  between  the  second 
and  third  layers  of  the  cortex  is  the  greater  number  of  small 
cells  in  the  second  and  the  greater  number  of  large  cells  in  the 
third,  while  the  division  of  the  third  layer  into  three,  as  is 
accepted  by  most  authors,  seems  purely  arbitrary,  there  being 
a  gradual  gradation  into  the  white  substance. 
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Some  writers  *  lay  mucli  stress  on  the  difference  of  structure 
of  the  cortex  in  different  regions  of  the  hemisphere.  It  is  true 
that,  in  the  non-excitable  or  sensory  regions,  the  cortex  is  thin- 
ner and  perhaps  less  highly  organized ;  but  here  are  met  the 
same  elements  as  form  the  cortex  in  the  motor  region  (centre, 
for  the  arm,  for  instance).  (See  Fig.  150.)  Even  the  giant-cells 
are  found  less  numerously  than  in  the  motor  regions.  Another 
fact  demands  attention,  that  is,  that  the  structure  of  the  cortex 
is  the  same  at  the  bottom  of  a  fissure  as  on  the  surface  of  a 
convolution,  and  for  this  reason  lesions  of  the  sides  and  bottom 
of  fissures  should  receive  as  much  attention  as  those  of  the 
surface  of  the  convolutions,  implicating,  as  they  do,  equally  im- 
portant structures. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

THE  EYE. 
Bt  a  H.  WILLIAMS,  M.D.,  Bostoh,  Mass. 

The  eyelids  are  very  complicate  structures.  Their  exter- 
nal coating  is  formed  of  skin,  which  is  modified  for  the  special 
purpose  it  has  to  serve  in  this  situation.  Beneath  the  skin  is  a 
loose  sheet  of  connective  tissue ;  still  more  internally  is  the  lit- 
tle orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscle ;  behind  this  again  is  loose 
connective  tissue,  which  shades  off  gradually  into  the  tarsuB. 
This  latter  is  not  formed  of  cartilage,  as  was  formerly  sup- 
posed, but  of  dense  fibrous  tissue.  The  conjunctiva  tarsi 
lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  tarsus.  The  skin  of  the  lids 
exhibits  the  usual  layers  of  horny,  serrated,  and  cylindrical 
epithelium.  At  the  upper  portions  the  papillae  are  sparsely 
developed  and  short,  but  they  gradually  increase  in  size  and 
number  as  they  approach  the  free  edges.  A  peculiarity  of  this 
skin  are  the  pigment-cells,  which  are  scattered  throughout  the 
cutis.     They  are  more  abundant  in  brunettes  than  in  blondes. 

At  the  confronting  margins  of  the  lids  are  found  the  cili<i 
or  eyelashes^  which  resemble  the  ordinary  larger  hairs  in  their 
formation  and  mode  of  growth ;  they  are  placed  in  two  or 
three  rows,  are  well  supplied  with  pigment,  and  have  a  definite 
direction  given  to  them  by  the  deep  follicles  from  which  they 
grow. 

Ordinary  sweat  glands  are  quite  numerous,  especially  in  the 
upper  portions  of  the  lid ;  at  the  lower  border  we  occasionally 
find  them  in  a  modified  form,  opening  into  sebaceous  follicles 
near  or  just  behind  the  cilia ;  they  have  a  long  and  wide  ori- 
fice, and  the  tubules  are  filled  with  fine  granular  matter,  con- 
taining occasional  roundish  masses  resembling  particles  of 
albumen. 

Beneath  the  cutis  is  a  loose  connective-tissue  layer  through 
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which  nameroaa  blood-vessels  and  nerves  pass ;  behind  this, 
and  covering  the  whole  extent  of  the  lid,  are  bundles  of  the 
orbicularis  palpebrarum  ;  some  small  fasciculi  of  this  muscle 
are  also  found  at  the  lower  and  inner  angle  of  the  lid,  enclosing 
the  openings  of  the  Meibomian  glands.  These  bundles,  known 
aa  the  mrisculus  dliaris  Hiolaniy  have  fibres  which  are  among 
the  smallest  of  the  striped  variety  of  muscular  tissue. 

Behind  this  layer  is  a  thin  sheet  of  loose  connective  tissue, 
which  merges  without  any  sharp  boundary  line  into  the  tar- 
sus ;  this  latter  body  forms  a  leaf-shaped  plate  about  twenty 
millimetres  in  length  by  one  millimetre  in  thickness,  and  is 
composed  of  very  dense  connective-tissue  fibres  separated  only 
by  minute  lymph-spaces ;  it  has  few  blood-vessels  or  nerves, 
and  serves  to  give  the  requisite  stiffness  to. the  looser  tissues  of 
the  lid. 

The  Meibomian  glands  are  imbedded  in  the  tarsus.  Their 
excretory  ducts,  which  are  directed  at  right  angles  to  the  pal- 
pebral  margin,  have  their  openings  on  the  surface  of  the  lid 
near  its  posterior  angle.  They  are  lined  with  epithelium,  which 
at  the  external  orifice  is  similar  to  that  in  the  superficial  parts 
of  the  skin ;  more  internally  it  is  serrated,  while  in  the  acini  of 
the  gland  it  has  a  cuboidal  shape.  These  glands  have  a  straight 
central  tube,  around  which  the  acini  are  clustered,  and  into 
which  they  discharge  the  sebum,  a  material  composed  of  epi- 
thelial cells  that  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  This 
oleaginous  substance  serves  to  moisten  the  edges  of  the  lid  and 
to  prevent  the  overflow  of  tearSi 

Above  the  Meibomian  glands,  and  in  part  imbedded  in  the 
tarsus,  are  the  acinous  glands,  which  have  their  openings  oa 
the  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  /ornicis.  Above  these  glands 
the  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  little  palpebraZis  muscle  qf 
MuUer  are  inserted,  through  a  tendon,  into  the  upper  part  of 
the  tarsus ;  the  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  quite  large  and  have 
peculiu  irregular  cells  with  pigmented  nuclei  scattered 
throughout  them. 

To  prepare  sections  from  the  lids  they  should  be  pinned  flat 
on  a  piece  of  cork  and  then  immersed  in  Miiller's  fluid'  for 
eight  days.  After  being  washed  in  water  they  are  placed  in 
absolute  alcohol  until  sufficiently  hard ;  or  they  may  be  hard* 
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ened  by  placing  in  the  ordinary  i  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride 
of  gold.  This  last  method  shows  very  clearly  the  nerves  of 
the  lid  and  conjunctiva,  which  take  a  deep  violet  or  mauve 
color.  For  rapid  work  the  lids  may  be  hardened  in  a  saturated 
solution  of  picric  acid.  They  may  then  be  stained  with  picro- 
carmine  or  hsematoxylon,  and  mounted  in  glycerine  or  balsam. 
(See  chapter  on  General  Methods.) 

The  caruncula  lachrj/Tnalis  is  a  small,  rounded  mass  of 
skin ;  it  is  placed  between  the  lids  at  their  inner  angle,  and 
contains  hairs,  vessels,  and  glands,  such  as  are  found  else- 
where in  the  cutis.     Its  office  is  to  prevent  the  overflow  of  tears. 

The  conjunctiva. — Just  behind  the  tarsus,  and  separated 
from  it  by  a  thin  layer  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue,  is  the 
conjunctiva,  which,  after  lining  the  inner  surface  of  the  lid, 
passes  backward  as  a  loose  connecting  fold  {fornix)  to  the 
sclera,  over  which  it  is  reflected  forward  as  far  as  the  margin 
of  the  cornea.  The  conjunctiva  consists  of  an  external  or 
epithelial  layer  and  a  tunica  propria  or  proper  investing  mem- 
brane.    There  is  also  a  subconjunctival  layer. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  conjunctiva,  where  it  takes  its 
origin  from  the  margin  of  the  lid,  is  quite  smooth  ;  but  near 
the  upper  edge  of  the  tarsus  it  becomes  more  or  less  infiltrated 
with  lymph- cells,  and  is  thrown  into  numerous  folds,  which 
have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  glands.  The  epithelial  ele- 
ments of  this  part  vary  much  in  shape ;  in  general  there  are 
two  layers :  a  superficial  one,  composed  of  cylindrical  bodies 
which  are  a  continuation  of  the  superficial  strata  of  the  skin, 
and  a  deeper  one  of  small,  round  cells,  representing  the  changed 
cylindrical  elements  of  the  Malpighian  layer  or  rete  mucosum. 

The  tunica  propria  consists  of  fine  connective- tissue  fibres, 
in  which  a  few  elastic  fibrillse  are  interspersed.  The  subcon- 
junctival layer  resting  immediately  upon  the  tarsus  is  very 
thin.  That  part  of  the  conjunctiva  forming  the  fornix  has  an 
abundant  subconjunctival  tissue,  which  is  composed  of  loose 
elastic  fibres  and  vessels  ;  the  epithelial  layers  are  also  thicker 
here,  and  small  racemose  glands,  supposed  to  secrete  mucus, 
are  also  found  there. 

On  the  conjunctiva  covering  the  bulb  the  epithelium  con- 
tains here  and  there  the  large  mucus-cells  corresponding  to 
the  goblet-cells  of  the  intestines.  It  gradually  begins  to  change 
its  character  and  passes  over  into  the  variety  which  is  seen  in 
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the  cornea,  and,  in  fact,  is  continuous  with  it.  The  tunica 
propria  has  an  abundant  supply  of  blood-vessels,  and  is  loosely 
connected  with  the  sclera  by  fibres,  which  become  more  numer- 
ous and  firm  in  the  vicinity  of  the  corneal  margin. 

The  nerves  of  the  conjunctiva  may  be  seen  by  cutting  small 
pieces  of  fresh  conjunctiva  from  a  pig  or  calf  and  examining 
them  in  aqueous  humor,  or  in  a  1  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of 
common  salt — care  being  taken  to  support  the  cover-glass  at 
the  sides,  in  order  to  avoid  pressure.  The  nerve-fibres  can  then 
be  seen  passing  under  the  epithelium  ;  they  can  be  distin- 
guished with  certainty  by  their  annular  constrictions  {anneaux 
constricteurs) ;  after  penetrating  a  short  distance,  however, 
they  lose  their  medullary  sheath  and  form  open  networks 
under  the  epithelium  ;  a  few  fibres  find. their  way  toward  the 
surface  between  the  epithelial  cells. 

The  gold  method  is  of  special  use  in  exposing  the  finer 
nerve-branches.  The  question  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
nerves  ultimately  end  is  still  a  point  in  dispute. 

The  lymph'SpcLces  of  the  conjunctiva  are  quite  numerous, 
especially  near  the  corneal  border ;  here  they  are  narrow,  and 
finally  pass  forward  to  unite  with  the  lymph-spaces  of  the  cor- 
nea, from  which  they  can  be  injected  by  means  of  a  solution 
of  alkanet-root  in  turpentine.* 

The  normal  conjunctiva  does  not  have  any  true  papillae,  but 
on  the  tarsal  portion  the  surface  often  has  small  papilliform 
projections  covered  with  epithelium. 

The  cornea. — This  tunic  is  covered  with  stratified  epithe- 
lium (a),  comprising  layers  of  flat,  serrated,  and  cylindrical 
cells.  Directly  beneath  these  is  the  anterior  limiting  or  Bov^- 
man^s  membrane  {b) ;  this  is  a  clear,  homogeneous  stratum, 
which  differs  from  the  substantia  propria  of  the  cornea  only  in 
containing  no  lymph-spaces  or  cells.  It  can  be  divided  up 
into  the  same  fine  fibres  as  the  cornea  itself,  and  its  inner  bor- 
der has  no  distinct  limit,  the  fibres  passing  directly  into  the 
corneal  tissue ;  when  this  layer  has  been  destroyed,  as  by  a 
perforating  ulcer  or  wound,  it  is  not  regenerated. 

The  substantia  propria  of  the  cornea  (6,  c)  is  made  up  of 
lamellae,  like  the  leaves  of  a  book ;  these  lamellae,  which  at 
first  appear  homogeneous,  can  be  separated  into  fine  fibres,  just 


'  See  chapter  on  General  Methods. 
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like  other  connective- tissue  membranes,  by  dissolving  oat  the 
cementing  substance  in  a  10  per  cent-  solution  of  common  salt. 
With  the  exception  of  x\i.'iiJib7(E  arcuata,  which  curve  for- 
ward through  several  strata  in  the  anterior  portions  of  tie 
cornea,  the  fibres  pursue  the  same  diraction  as  the  layers ;  but. 
although  most  of  the  fibres  run  parallel  to  the  surfece  of  tho 
cornea,  yet  they  may  have  a  diffei-ent  direction  in  each  layer, 
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SO  that  when  viewed  from  above  the  fibres  will  appear  to  cross 
one  another.  This  explains  the  formation  of  the  stellate  fig- 
ures which  are  sometimes  observed  after  the  injection  of  fatty 
substances  into  the  cornea,  or  by  the  infiltration  of  bacteria 
between  the  fibrils. 

In  the  interfibrillar  material  are  found  the  lymph-canals 
and  spaces,  which  contain  the  fixed  corneal  corpuscles  (Pig. 
162).  These  spaces  are  stellate  and  broad  when  seen  from  abov^ 
but  thin  and  spindle-shaped  on  side  view ;  they  have  numer- 
ous branches  and  branchlets  given  off  from  them  at  right 
angles  (lymphatic  channels)  (Fig.  153,  A).  The  spaces  and 
branches  usually  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  lamellie,  anastomose 
freely  with  one  another,  and  are  filled  with  the  corneal  corpaa* 
cles  and  lymph  (Fig.  152,  B). 


In  life  these  fixed  bodies  nearly  fill  the  lymph-spaces  and 
confonn  to  their  size  aad  shape  ;  they  are  flat  corpuscles,  usu- 
ally nucleated,  and  have  short,  sharp-pointed  processes,  which 
pass  out  into  the  minute  lymph-canals.  In  the  lymph-spaces 
of  the  coraea  are  also  found,  even  in  normal  conditions,  b  few 
migratory  cells,  resembling  white  blood-corpuscles;  they  are 
rery  numerous  when  the  cornea  has  been  irritated,  and  can 
be  seen  in  a  frog*  s  cornea,  which 
has  been  kept  five  to  fifteen 
minntes  in  serum  or  aqueous 
hnmor  in  a  moist  chamber,  and 
examined  without  pressure  on 
a  warm  elide. 

Beneath  the  substantia  pro- 
pria of  the  cornea  we  find  the 
posterior  liviiting  layer,  or 
DetcemeVs  membrane  (d)  (Pig. 
161).  This  is  transparent,  ap- 
parently homogeneous,  rolls  np 
when  cut,  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  posterior  fibres  of 

the  cornea  proper,  and  is  lined  p,o.i5i-TTmph.p.L«.d«n.uAifl.-i 
on  its  inner  surface  with  endo-  ™^".i««»*u'«"'«f«»-B-  ^^ 
tbelium  («).    It  contains  no  cel- 

Inlar  bodies,  but,  like  the  anterior  limiting  layer,  can  be  sepa- 
rated into  fibrillte,  and  appears  to  represent  a  concentration  of 
the  corneal  fibres  rather  than  a  separate  structure. 

The  endothelium  is  a  single  layer  of  flat  cells  lining  the 
anterior  chamber.  Blood-vessels  are  found  only  in  the  normal 
oomea  at  the  periphery,  where  they  form  a  fine  network  con- 
necting with  the  conjunctival  and  scleral  vessels. 

The  nerves  enter  the  cornea  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
periphery ;  they  soon  lose  their  neurilemma  and  medullary 
Bheath,  and  pass  forward  obliquely,  as  small  axis-cylinders, 
toward  the  epithelial  layer ;  here  they  divide  up  into  branch- 
_  lets,  often  having  a  ganglionic  enlargement  at  the  point  of  divi- 
sion. Under  the  epithelium  these  delicate  fibres  form  a  net- 
work which  sends  some  very  minute  filaments  upward  between 
the  epithelial  cells.     Their  further  course  is  unknown. 

To  separate  the  cornea  into  its  constituent  fibres,  small  pieces 
sfaonld  be  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  concentrated  pi- 
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eric  acid  solntion  ;  they  can  then  be  washed  in  water  and  easily 
picked  to  pieces.  In  order  to  see  the  anungement  of  the  tibrills 
in  the  different  layers,  the  cornea  of  a  rabbit  should  be  pricked 
with  a  needle  in  several  places;  then  some  highly  infectious 
fluid,  aa  the  exudation  in  puerperal  peritonitis,  ia  lo  be  brushed 
over  the  surface,  and  in  a  few  days  an  infiltration  will  have 
taken  place  throughout  the  intertibrillar  aabstance.  We  shaU 
then  see  the  tines  of  pus-cells  crossing  one  another  in  different 
directions,  and  sometimes  collections  of  micrococci  forming 
stellate  figures. 

A  very  delicate  preparation  of  the  fixed  corneal  cells  may 
be  made  by  removing  a  fresh  cornea,  and  then  immersing  it 
from  three  to  six  hours  in  aqueous  humor,  in  a  moist  chamber. 
In  examining  it  take  care,  as  before  mentioned,  to  avoid  any 
pressure  upon  the  cover-glass. 

It  13  easier,  however,  to  demonstrate  the  cells  and  lymph- 
spaces  by  staining  with  silver  or  gold.  To  do  this  the  nictitat- 
ing membrane  of  a  live  frog  should  be  cut  off  or  held  to  one 
side  by  an  elevator ;  the  exposed  cornea  is  then  placed  near  the 
mouth  of  a  test-tube,  in  wliich  some  water  has  been  raised 
to  the  boiling  point ;  when  the  epitheliara  begins  to  appear 
opaque  it  shonld  be  carefully  wiped  off  with  a  fine  cloth ;  a 
i  per  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  then  applied ; 
when  the  cornea  has  become  thoroughly  white  by  this  method, 
it  is  to  be  removed,  washed  in  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt, 
placed  in  distilled  water,  and  exposed  to  the  light  until  it  be- 
comes brown.  It  should  then  be  cut  at  the  edges  and  mounted 
in  glycerine.  In  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  it  will  be  transparent 
and  ready  for  examination.  Instead  of  removing  the  epithe- 
lium by  steam,  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate  (^  per  cent.)  may  be 
used,  the  lids  being  held  out  of  the  way  until  the  epithelium 
appears  whitish ;  this  outer  layer  is  then  removed,  and  the 
same  process  repeated  as  before.  The  substantia  propria  as- 
sumes a  brown  color,  and  the  corpuscles  appear  as  lighter  spaces 
in  it.     The  nuclei  may  be  exposed  by  hiematoxylon. 

The  best  preparations,  both  for  the  lymph-spaces  and  the 
nerves,  are  made  with  chloride  of  gold,  A  fresh  cornea,  pref- 
erably one  from  a  live  pigeon,  is  removed  immediately  after 
decapitation  and  immersed  for  five  minutes  in  lemon-juice, 
then  washed  in  distilled  water,  placed  for  fifteen  minntes  in  a 
1  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  again  washed,  and  thia 
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time  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  (well  protected  from  the 
light)  in  a  2  per  cent,  solution  of  formic  acid.  After  another 
washing  in  distilled  water  the  cornea  should  be  cut  in  two  and 
placed  in  glycerine ;  one  portion  can  then  be  separated  into 
thin  layers,  by  tearing  with  fine  forceps  or  needles. 

Examine  in  glycerine  for  the  corneal  corpuscles,  nerves, 
and  lymph-spaces,  which  latter  appear  dark  on  a  light  blue 
or  red  background  ;  or  the  piece  may  be  imbedded  in  wax  or 
some  such  material,  and  sections  made  parallel  to  the  surface 
of  the  cornea.  The  remaining  half  of  the  specimen  is  to  be 
imbedded  or  held  in  liver  or  pith.  Transverse  sections  may 
then  be  made.  These  will  exhibit  on  lucky  sections  the  fine 
plexuses  of  nerve-filaments  under  the  epithelium,  with  occa- 
sional fibres  passing  up  between  the  individual  corpuscles. 
The  dififerent  layers  of  the  cornea  will  be  well  shown,  also  the 
narrow  corneal  cells  (as  seen  on  side  view),  together  with  the 
remains  of  the  endothelial  layer  on  the  inner  surface. 

The  peripheral  portions  of  the  cornea  are  particularly  inter- 
esting. We  have  here  the  transitions  from  cornea  to  conjunc- 
tiva and  sclera,  the  origin  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  ligament 
of  the  iris,  and  the  numerous  vessels  of  the  part. 

The  epithelium  of  the  cornea  (a)  forms  a  gradual  transition 
into  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva,  but  the  anterior  limit- 
ing membrane  (Bowman's)  becomes  thinner  as  it  approaches 
the  edge  of  the  cornea,  until  finally  it  merges  with  the  fibres 
of  the  anterior  corneal  layers  into  the  tunica  propria  of  the 
conjunctiva. 

No  sharp  boundary  line  has  been  demonstrated  between 
the  cornea  and  the  sclera.  Under  the  microscope  the  fibres 
appear  to  have  no  distinct  limit ;  the  lymph-spaces  also  of  the 
cornea  are  continued  directly  into  the  sclera,  and  the  scleral 
and  corneal  fixed  corpuscles  are  much  the  same. 

The  posterior  limiting  membrane  (DescemeVs)  (c),  like  the 
anterior,  becomes  gradually  thinner  and  loses  itself  in  a  small 
bundle  of  scleral  fibres  which  surround  the  edge  of  the  mem- 
brane and  form  the  anterior  support  to  the  ligamentum  pec- 
tinatum  iridis. 

The  endothelium  (Fig.  153  e,)  passes  uninterruptedly  over 
this  ligament  {e')  and  is  refiected  forward  over  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  iris  (e'')  to  the  edge  of  the  pupil. 

In  the  angle  between  the  iris  and  cornea,  forming  buttresses, 
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as  it  were,  to  hold  the  iris  in  position,  is  the  ligamejU  (/  the 
iris  (d),  c-omposed  of  loose  connective  tissue  with  an  abundant 
open  mesh  work,  enclosing  spaces  (^(ynta?ia's  space*),  (_/"),  wliicli, 
oa  the  one  hand,  connect  with  the  anterior  chamber  by  small 
openings  lined  with  endothelium,  and  on  the  other  with  tlie 
lympli-spaoes  of  the  cornea  and  sclera,  as  may  be  shown  b 
injecting  a  solution  of  aniline  blue  into  the  anterior  chamber. 


At  the  inner  part  of  the  sclera,  close  to  its  jnnction  with  the 
cornea  and  the  ligament,  ia  the  camd  of  8c?ilem,m  (r,  t%  a  ring- 
shaped  passage,  oval  on  section.  It  is  lined  with  a  «ngle  layer 
of  endotheliara,  varies  Jn  size  in  different  specimens,  often 
pearing  aa  if  divided  into  two  p.art3,  and,  according  to  Wal- 
deyer,  probably  connects  with  the  anterior  chamber  and  also 
with  Ilie  scleral  veins. 

Through  this  passage  and  Fontana's  spaces  the  fluid  of  tha 
anterior  chamber  is  supposed  to  escape  from  the  globe,  and  it 
is  wortliy  of  note  that  in  glaucoma,  with  increased  intra-ocular 
tension,  we  find  the  iris  attached  to  the  periphery  of  the  cor- 
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nea  over  a  circular  space  which  would  entirely  cover  these 
probable  channels  of  exit. 

Preparations  of  these  parts  can  be  made  from  eyes  which 
have  been  placed  in  MuUer's  fluid  while  quite  fresh  and  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  it  three  to  four  weeks,  the  fluid  being  re- 
newed from  time  to  time.  Haematoxylon  is  well  adapted  for 
coloring  them,  and  they  may  be  preserved  in  glycerine. 

The  sclera. — In  the  sclera  we  find  the  same  minute  struc- 
tures as  in  the  cornea,  i.e.,  bundles  of  fibres,  cementing  sub- 
stance, lymph-spaces,  and  fixed  corpuscles.  The  fibres,  how- 
ever,  are  not  laminated,  as  in  the  cornea,  but  run  in  various 
directions,  weaving  a  very  dense  tissue,  so  that  the  lymph- 
canals  have  a  correspondingly  tortuous  course. 

Chemically  there  is  a  diflference  between  the  two,  as  the 
sclera  is  found  to  yield  on  boiling  a  true  connective-tissue 
gelatine;  the  cornea,  on  the  other  hand,  a  substance  resem- 
bling chondrine.  We  find  also  in  the  sclera,  near  the  foramen 
for  the  optic  nerve,  a  few  pigment-cells. 

The  sclera  is  covered  by  the  conjunctiva  from  the  corneal 
border  to  the  insertion  of  the  recti  muscles,  and  the  fibres  of 
the  subconjunctival  tissue  pass  directly  into  it.  From  the  en- 
trance of  the  optic  nerve  to  these  muscular  insertions,  and  even 
passing  up  between  them,  the  scleral  portions  of  TenorC  s  cap- 
svZe  form  the  covering,  which  consists  of  delicate  filaments  of 
connective  tissue  passing  directly  into  the  sclera  itself.  On  the 
inner  surface  the  sclera  is  covered  with  a  large-celled  endothe- 
lium lining  the  perichoroidal  space.  At  the  round  opening 
for  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  outer  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve  sheath  pass  directly  into  the  outer  scleral  layers ;  the 
inner  portions  of  the  sheath  partly  mingle  with  the  inner 
layers  of  the  sclera,  and  partly,  after  the  addition  of  some  tnie 
scleral  fibres,  form  the  lamina  crihrosa^  a  fine,  sieve-like  net- 
work of  fibrous  tissue,  which  stretches  across  the  opening  in 
the  sclera  on  a  level  with  its  inner  surface.  This  lamina  can 
be  easily  shown  in  specimens  where  the  delicate  nerve-fibres 
which  pass  through  its  openings  have  been  macerated  out. 

The  sclera  is  perforated  in  the  equatorial  region  by  the 
trunks  of  the  vence  vorticosce ;  they  are  accompanied  by  the 
lymph-vessels  which  form  the  connection  between  the  pericho- 
roidal and  Tenon's  lymph-spaces.  The  direction  of  the  canal 
through  which  they  pass  is  so  oblique  that  it  is  supposed  to  be 
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easily  contracted  in  diameter  by  any  increase  in  intra-oculai  i 
pressure. 

The  arteries  of  the  sclera,  with  their  thick  adventitial  coals,  J 
the  peculiar  sheaths  of  the  veins  and  capillaries,  as  also  tiie  I 
Herves,  are  beat  studied  in  hematosylon  prepai-ations.     A  sola-  f 
tion  of  silver  nitrate  (a  quarter  to  one  per  cent.)  will  expueai 
the  endothelial  cells,    while  sections  of  the  tissue  may  Ul 
mado  from  specimens  preserved  in  alcohol  or  MillleLr's  fluid.  I 
The  tunica  vasculosa,   consislingl 
of  the  ciioroid,  ciliary  body,  and  I 
iris,  forms  one  continaous  mvn-  I 
brane  through  which  the  principal 
blood-supply  of  the  eye  is  carried. 
37;e  choroid. — This  tunic  Iin« 
etthe  sclera  from  the  entrance  of  tin 
optic  nerve  to  the  junction  of  scleri 
and  cornea,  and  is  united  to  it  tt 
those  points  ;  over  the  remaining 
portion  there  is  a  loose  connectioa 
formed  by  Bcatt^red  libres  and  tli4 
numerous  vessels  and  nerves  which 
pass  through  the  sclera  to  the  cho* 
roid.     The    meshes    of    the  op»ai 
network    between    the    layers   0^ 
the  choroid  and  the  sclera  form 
lymph-saca  —  the    perichoroidal 
spaces — which  connect  with  the  sa* 
enclosed  in  Tenon's  capsule,  avi 
this  in  turn   unites  with   the  sd 
pravaginal  space  surrounding  th( 
sheath  of  th«  optic  nen'e.     Th( 
choroid  consists  of  several  layera 
with  limits  not  distinctly  marked^ 
The  lamina  supracJioroidea  (Fig.  154,  sc)  lies  next  tin 
sclera,  and  consists  of  fine  elastic  and  connective-tissue  fibre^ 
holding  in   their  meshes    pigmented  and  transparent  ceJIsi 
the    first   are  stellate,  often  with  projecting  arms  by  whici 
several  are  joined  together ;  the  latter  resemble  lymph-c 
puscles. 

The  layer  of  large  vessels  is  traversed  by  branching  arteria 
and  veins ;  between  them  are  numerous  pigmented  corpuscltf 
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while  the  whole  is  held  together  by  the  firm  connective-tissue 
network  which  extends  throughout  the  entire  choroid. 

The  lamina  cTioriO'Capillaris  (cc)  consists  of  a  network  of 
fine  vessels  interspersed  with  pigment,  and  extends  over  the 
whole  inner  portion  of  the  choroid. 

The  vitreous  layer  {v)  is  very  closely  connected  with  the 
lamina  chorio-capillaris ;  though  it  appears  homogeneous, 
fibres  may  be  detected  in  it  after  long  maceration  in  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  common  salt.  Where  this  layer  covers  the  cil- 
iary processes  the  surface  is  no  longer  smooth,  but  has  fine, 
elevated  ridges  upon  it ;  here  the  membrane  also  is  thicker, 
and  is  more  easily  aflfected  by  reagents. 

The  dense  lamina  of  hexagonal  pigment-cells  between  the 
choroid  and  retina  has  sometimes  been  classed  with  the  former, 
although  it  belongs  more  properly  to  the  retina. 

The  long  and  short  posterior ^  and  the  anterior  ciliary  arte- 
ries^ furnish  the  numerous  blood-vessels  which  constitute  the 
great  mass  of  the  choroid. 

The  short  posterior  ciliary  arteries,  four  to  six  in  number, 
give  off  some  twenty  branches  which  penetrate  the  sclera, 
pursuing  a  straight  course  near  where  the  optic  nerve  enters ; 
then,  continuing  their  course  in  a  tortuous  manner,  they  divide 
into  fine  networks  which  supply  the  greater  part  of  the  lamina 
chorio-capillaris.  About  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  they 
also  form  a  network  of  fine  vessels,  and  even  se\id  occasional 
branches  to  anastomose  with  vessels  from  the  sheath  and  cen- 
tre of  the  optic  nerve. 

The  two  long  ciliary  arteries  penetrate  the  sclera  in  a  very 
oblique  course,  a  little  anteriorly  to  those  last  mentioned,  and 
in  the  horizontal  meridian ;  they  pass  forward  in  the  outer 
lamina  of  the  choroid  without  branching  until  they  reach  the 
ciliary  muscle ;  here  they  divide,  and  penetrating  the  muscle, 
form  near  the  periphery  of  the  iris  a  circle  {circidus  arteriosus 
iridis  TaoQor^  by  uniting  with  the  artery  of  the  opposite  side. 

The  anterior  ciliary  arteries^  eight  to  ten  in  number,  arising 
from  muscular  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  penetrate 
the  sclera  near  the  insertion  of  the  recti  tendons ;  they  also 
unite  with  the  circle  just  described,  which  forms  the  principal 
distributing  point  for  the  vessels  of  the  iris  and  ciliary  body. 
Prom  this  circle  also  are  sent  back  a  few  small  branches  to  unite 
with  the  choroidal  capillaries,  and  there  is  formed  the  sole  con- 
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nection  between  the  short  posterior  or  choroidal  arteries  pro- 
per and  those  which  supply  the  circnlus  arteriosus.  A  small 
amount  of  the  blood  which  returns  from  the  capillaries  of  the 
choroid,  ciliary  body  and  iris  finds  its  exit  from  the  eyeball 
through  the  veins  accompanying  the  anterior  and  posterior 
ciliary  arteries,  but  by  far  the  larger  part  is  collected  by  the 
large  veins  in  the  outer  layers  of  the  choroid  (venae  vorticosse), 
converging  so  as  to  form  four  or  six  great  trunks,  which  perfo- 
rate the  sclera  obliquely  in  the  equatorial  region,  and  empty 
into  the  ophthalmic  vein. 

The  long  and  short  ciliary  nerves  supply  the  tunica  vascu- 
losa  with  fibres  from  the  third  and  fifth  pair  and  the  sympa- 
thetic. The  long  nerves,  two  or  three  in  number,  are  branches 
of  the  nasal  division  of  the  ophthalmic  nerve  ;  the  short,  ten  to 
fifteen  in  number,  arise  from  the  ciliary  ganglion.  These  nerves 
penetrate  the  sclera  near  the  optic  nerve,  and  then,  passing  for- 
ward on  the  outer  portion  of  the  choroid,  form,  in  the  ciliary 
muscle,  a  fine  plexus  with  ganglionic  corpuscles  at  the  nodal 
points  of  the  meshes ;  from  this  plexus  fibres  are  distributed 
to  the  cornea  and  iris. 

At  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the 
eyeball  the  choroid  undergoes  a  change,  the  membrane  be- 
comes thinner,  the  capillaries  turn  back  toward  the  veins,  only 
a  few  vessels  continuing  forward  in  a  straight  course. 

In  this  region  the  retina  also  undergoes  a  qhange  and  loses 
all  its  nervous  elements,  the  connective  tissue  supporting  fibres 
alone  being  continued  forward  under  the  name  of  the  pars  cili- 
arts  retince.  The  very  narrow  zone  between  the  points  where 
these  changes  occur  and  the  irregular  line  formed  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ciliary  processes  is  called  the  orhiculus  ciliaris^ 
and  the  line  of  origin  of  these  processes  the  ora  serrata. 

The  ciliary  body. — Crossing  the  orbiculus,  the  choroid  is 
seen  raised  in  radial  folds,  some  seventy  in  number,  which  in- 
crease in  size  until  they  reach  the  thickness  of  a  millimetre. 
This  increase  is  caused  by  the  development  of  smooth  muscular 
fibres  in  addition  to  the  usual  constituents  of  the  choroid. 

These  fibres  arise  just  behind  the  canal  of  Schlemm,  from 
the  sclera  and  cornea ;  passing  backward,  they  together  form 
a  ring,  which  on  section  appears  as  a  right-angled  triangle, 
with  the  base  turned  toward  the  anterior  chamber,  and  the  hy- 
pothenuse  toward  the  vitreous  (Pig.  155). 
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This  triangle  consists  largely  of  the  fibres  of  the  ciliary  mua- 
,  which  are  divided  into  meridional  fibres,  or  those  which 
wupy  the  side  next  the  sclera,  and  radial  fibres,  which  pass 
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I  the  point  of  origin  to  the  liypothenuse  ;  the  circular  fibi 
of  Miiiler's  muscle  lie  next  to  the  base  of  the  triangle,  and  are 
coucentricaUy  an-anged. 

In  highly  myopic  eyes  the  meridional  and  radial  fibres 


are  strongly  developed  (Fig.  156),  while  the  circular  fibres  are 
ocarcely  seen,  and  the  angle  of  the  ciliary  body  at  the  point  of 
gin  is  changed  from  a  right  to  an  acute  angle. 
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In  very  hypermetropic  eyes,  on  the  contrary,  the  circalai 
fibres  are  abundantly  developed  (Fig.  155),  the  meridional  fibres 
are  shorter,  while  the  angle  at  the  point  of  origin  of  the  mus- 
cle becomes  somewhat  obtuse,  so  that  by  these  changes  one  can 
determine,  even  in  a  microscopic  section,  what  considerable 
refractive  error  the  eyes  have  had. 

The  meridional  fibres  are  either  prolonged  some  distance 
into  the  stroma  of  the  choroid  and  end  in  a  delicate  fringe,  or 
they  terminate  at  the  anterior  and  outer  layers  of  this  mem- 
brane in  stellate  knots  with  fine  anastomosing  branches. 

The  radial  fibres  form  a  looser  network  than  the  last,  but 
also  have  the  same  terminal  interlacement  of  their  fibres ;  the 
circular  fibres  form  fewer  anastomoses,  and  only  those  bundles 
which  lie  next  to  the  radial  fibres  are  extensively  connected 
with  them. 

The  nerves  of  the  ciliary  body  are  derived  from  the  plexus 
formed  in  its  stroma  by  the  ciliary  nerves ;  the  vessels  are 
largely  supplied  from  the  circulus  iridis  major,  lying  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  body. 

The  iris  arises  from  the  anterior  side  of  the  ciliary  body, 
and  from  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  fibres  of  the 
ciliary  muscle  ;  it  is  also  attached  to  the  cornea  and  sclera  by 
the  ligamentum  pectinatura.     (See  Fig.  153). 

It  consists  of  a  loose  connective-tissue  stroma,  which  sup- 
ports a  rich  vascular  network,  a  complete  muscular  structure, 
and  the  nerves.  It  is  covered  anteriorly  by  a  continuation  of  the 
endothelium  of  the  cornea,  and  posteriorly  by  a  thick  layer  of 
pigment-cells  continuous  with  those  which  line  the  ciliary  body. 
The  vessels  arise  from  the  circulus,  have  adventitial  coats  which 
are  thick  in  proportion  to  their  calibre,  and  pass  radially  to 
the  margin  of  the  pupil,  where  they  form  a  network  of  fine 
capillaries,  the  circulus  arteriosus  iridis  minor^  ending  final- 
ly in  veins  which  return  in  the  same  general  direction  as  the 
arteries,  but  lie  beneath  them,  emptying  finally  into  the  ven» 
vorticosse. 

Near  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  and  forming  a  ring  about 
it  1  mm.  in  breadth  by  -^  mm.  in  thickness,  is  the  sphincter 
miiscle  of  the  iris.  It  is  composed  of  unstriped  muscular  tissue, 
and  is  situated  in  the  posterior  portion  of  the  iris. 

The  dilator  muscle^  at  its  inner  border,  is  in  close  connection 
with  the  sphincter,  and  its  fibres  run  radially  to  the  periphery 
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of  the  iris,  where  they  are  woven  into  a  thick  anastomosing 
circle. 

The  nerves  of  the  iris  are  derived  from  the  ciliary  plexus ; 
at  the  periphery  they  divide  and  scatter  in  various  directions : 
the  pale  fibres  to  the  posterior  layers,  forming  a  fine  network 
about  the  dilator  muscle;  the  fibres  with  a  medullary  sheath 
to  the  anterior  portion ;  another  set  supplies  the  sphincter 
muscle — these  being,  in  the  order  of  description,  the  branches 
possibly  of  the  sympathetic,  sensory,  and  of  the  third  pair. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  iris,  which,  near  the  pupil,  rests 
upon  the  anterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  is  covered  with  a  thick 
layer  of  densely  pigmented  cells,  the  uvea^  which  can  rarely  be 
BO  separated  as  to  determine  their  shape,  and  which  appear  to 
have  no  distinct  limiting  membrane  behind  them. 

This  layer  extends  from  the  pupil,  where  it  meets  the  endo- 
thelium of  the  anterior  surface,  back  to  the  pigment  of  the 
ciliary  body,  with  which  it  is  continuous  and  from  which  it  can 
be  distinguished  by  having  no  connective  tissue  covering  it. 
The  pigmented  cells,  which  are  more  or  less  thickly  scat- 
tered through  the  stroma  of  the  iris,  determine  the  color  of 
the  anterior  surface. 

Transverse  sections  through  the  sclera  and  choroid  are  best 
made  from  eyes  hardened  in  Miiller's  fluid.  An  eye  which  has 
been  injected  with  colored  gelatine,  introduced  through  the 
aorta  after  that  vessel  has  been  tied  beyond  the  carotids,  will 
show  the  fine  meshes  of  the  chorio-capillaris,  when  the  pigment- 
layer  covering  the  choroid  has  been  brushed  away  under  gly- 
cerine.    Such  injections  are  best  made  on  albinotic  rabbits. 

Good  sections  of  the  ciliary  body  can  be  made  from  eyes 
hardened  in  alcohol  or  Miiller's  fluid,  and  the  blood-vessels 
can  be  easily  seen  in  injected  specimens.  The  muscular  tissue 
of  this  body  and  the  iris  may  be  examined  in  specimens  treated 
with  a  30  to  40  per  cent,  solution  of  potash.  Carmine  may 
then  be  used  to  color.  The  vessels  of  the  iris  are  best  seen  in 
the  eyes  of  a  young  albino  rabbit,  injected  with  colored 
glycerine  or  Berlin  blue. 

The  retina  lines  the  whole  inner  surface  of  the  choroid  as 
far  as  the  ora  serrata ;  it  is  composed  of  nervous  elements, 
connective  tissue,  and  blood-vessels. 

The  following  division  into  well-marked  layers  from  within 
outward  has  been  generally  adopted.    (See  Fig.  157). 
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a,  membrana  limitans  interna. 
i,  optic  nerve  fibre-layer. 

c,  ganglion-cell  layer, 

d,  iDQer  granular  layer. 

e,  inner  nuclear  layer. 
/,  outer  granular  layer. 
g,  outer  nuclear  layer. 

h,  membrana  limitans  externa. 
i,  layer  of  rods  and  concB. 
Pigment  layer. 

The  libres  of  the  optic  nerve  generally  lose  their  meduUaiy 
sheath  at  the  lamina  cribrosa,  and  proceed 
thence  as  naked  axis-cylinders  throDgh  the 
opening  in  the  choroid  to  the  level  of  the 
retina,  where  they  spread  over  its  entire  m- 
ner  surface  to  form  the  nerve-fibre  layer, 
which  is  thick  in  the  vicinity  of  the  nerve, 
but  gradually  decreases  as  it  approaches 
the  ora  serrata,  where  it  ends. 

At  the  macula  lutea  the  fibres  do  not 
form  a  distinct  layer,  but,  curving  toward 
this  spot  from  above  and  below,  are  lost 
in  thelayer  of  ganglion-cells,  either  entering 
them  or  passing  on  to  the  inner  granular 
layer. 

The  ganglion-cell  layer  consists  of  large 
branching  cells  in  most  places  but  one  row 
deep,  though  near  the  macula  there  may 
be  two  or  more  layers.  They  are  very 
transparent,  have  no  visible  cell-wall,  and 
are  provided  with  a  varying  number  of  pro- 
jecting arms  ;  when  fresh  they  contain  fine 
granular  matter  with  a  clear,  large  nuclei 
and  nucleoli,  and  appear  finely  fibrillated. 

They  receive  an  axis-cylinder  on  their 
inner  side,  and  on  the  outer  send  out 
branches  which  ultimately  divide  into  fine  fibrillje,  and  are 
lost  at  the  inner  granular  layer  in  a  tangled  network.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  some  of  these  fibres  are  connected 
with  the  cells  of  the  inner  nuclear  layer. 

Tlie  inner  granular  Jayer  partly  surrounds  the  ganglion- 
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cells  and  forms  a  sort  of  spongy  network  between  these  and 
the  inner  naclear  layer ;  its  composition  Is  still  a  matter  of 
doubt,  but  it  appears  to  be  made  up  of  a  more  or  less  homo- 
geneous substance,  in  which  are  numerous  fine  openings  filled 
with  some  material  of  a  peculiar  refractive  power.  It  does  not 
belong  to  the  nervous  substance  of  the  retina,  and  when  placed 
in  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt,  dissolves,  leaving  the 
supporting  connective-tissue  fibres  unaffected. 

The  inner  nuclear  layer  is  made  up  of  numerous  oval  cells 
with  large  nuclei ;  they  belong  mostly  to  the  nervous  tissue, 
but  scattered  among  them  are  also  cells  of  the  supporting  con- 
nective-tissue framework. 

The  nerve-cells  resemble  small  bipolar  ganglion-cells,  hav- 
ing two  fine  processes,  the  inner  of  which  probably  connects 
with  the  ganglion-cell  layer,  or  directly  with  the  optic  nerve 
fibres.  Near  the  macula  these  cells  are  more  numerous ;  to- 
ward the  ora  serrata  they  gradually  decrease  in  number. 

Next  comes  the  outer  granular  layer ^  a  thin  stratum  re- 
sembling the  inner  in  appearance  and  composition ;  here  the 
fine  fibres  from  the  outer  and  inner  nuclear  layers  become  lost 
in  a  tangled  mass. 

Between  this  layer  and  the  memhrana  Umitans  externa  is 
the  outer  layer  of  nuclei j  made  up  of  a  number  of  oval  cells, 
connected  more  or  less  closely  with  the  inner  ends  of  the  rods 
and  cones. 

The  larger  nerve-fibres,  which  pass  through  the  outer  gran- 
ular layer,  are  joined  to  the  nuclei  of  the  cones,  which  lie  di- 
rectly within  the  membrana  limitans  and  are  connected  to  a 
prolongation  of  the  base  of  the  cones  themselves.  The  smaller 
fibres  pass  to  the  nuclei  of  the  rods,  which  form  an  irregular 
layer  at  varying  distances  from  the  limiting  membrane,  and 
from  which  fine  tangled  fibres  pass  to  the  base  of  the  rods. 
These  nuclei  resemble  those  of  the  inner  layer;  they  con- 
tain a  small  amount  of  granular  matter  with  a  nucleus  and  nu- 
cleolus, and  sometimes  exhibit,  as  the  result  of  post-mortem 
changes,  peculiar  transverse  stripes. 

Directly  beyond  the  membrana  limitans  externa,  and  rest- 
ing upon  it,  are  the  rods  and  coneSj  each  composed  of  an  outer 
'  and  inner  member. 

The  rods  are  small,  cylindrical  bodies  of  high  refractive 
power ;   when  fresh  they  appear  homogeneous,  but  with  the 
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beginning  of  decomposition,  which  occurs  very  quickly,  the 
inner  half  appears  as  if  filled  with  a  finely  granular  substance, 
while  the  outer  exhibits  transvei-se  striations,  and  finally 
breaks  up  into  small  disks,  which  can  only  be  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  outer  segment  of  the  cones  by  their  red  color 
(visual  purple  of  Kuhne),  which  soon  fades  on  exposure  to 
light. 

The  inner  segment  of  the  cones  is  larger  than  that  of  the 
rods ;  it  tapers  rapidly  toward  the  outer  part,  where  it  is  filled 
with  a  peculiar  oval-shaped  body  ;  the  outer  segment  does  nol 
equal  that  of  the  rods  in  height,  but  divides  into  similar  diska 

T\\Q  pigment'layer^  in  which  the  ends  of  the  rods  and  cones 
are  imbedded,  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  hexagonal  cells, 
more  densely  pigmented  in  the  part  next  the  retina,  and  by 
some  observers  said  to  be  provided  with  fine  processes,  which 
are  lodged  between  the  rods  and  cones.  This  pigment  is  more 
dense  at  the  macula  and  varies  with  the  color  of  the  person, 
being  most  abundant  in  negroes,  whereas  it  is  absent  in  albi- 
nos ;  from  this  layer,  according  to  Kiihne,  the  visual  purple 
of  the  rods  is  reproduced. 

At  the  macula  lutea^  which  is  situated  a  little  to  the  outer 
side  of  the  enti-ance  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  ganglion-cell  and 
inner  nuclear  layers  have  their  greatest  thickness.  The  fibres 
which  pass  from  the  outer  granular  to  the  outer  nuclear  layer 
are  lengthened  and  run  in  a  more  horizontal  direction  towaixi 
the/bo^a,  which  forms  a  slight  depression  in  the  centre  of  the 
macula. 

Over  this  fovea  the  layers  of  nerve-fibres  and  ganglion-cells 
are  absent,  and  the  other  laminse  become  so  much  thinned 
that  the  membrana  limitans  interna  approaches  nearly  to  the 
nuclear  layer;  the  rods  are  also  absent,  and  the  cones  be- 
come lengthened  and  slightly  convergent. 

The  membrana  lunitans  interna  lies  between  the  retina  and 
vitreous  body  ;  it  is  a  transparent  homogeneous  structure,  and 
from  its  outer  surface  spring  the  connective-tissue  fibres  which 
form  the  supporting  framework  for  the  nervous  part  of  the 
retina. 

These  fibres  arise  in  the  form  of  thin  fenestrated  plates, 
connected  together  by  numerous  arms ;  they  soon  contract, 
however,  to  smaller  radiating  bands,  which  surround  the  gan- 
glion-cells and  pass  on  to  the  inner  nuclear  layer,  where  they 
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contain  occasional  nuclei.  From  this  point  they  again  ex- 
pand into  broader  sheets,  which,  after  surrounding  the  outer 
nuclei,  are  united  to  form  the  membrana  limitans  externa. 
This  membrane  lies  just  at  the  base  of  the  rods  and  cones,  and 
it  is  provided  with  numerous  holes,  through  which  those  struc- 
tures pass ;  from  its  outer  sui'face  fibres  extend  up  between 
the  rods  and  cones  to  form  supporting  sheaths. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  come  from  the  arteria  ceii- 
trails  retincB^  which  usually  divides  into  two  or  more  branches 
at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  ;  these  vessels  lie  in  the  layer 
of  nerve-fibres,  and,  arching  above  and  below  the  macula,  give 
off  numerous  fine  branches,  from  which  capillaries  penetrate 
as  far  as  the  inner  nuclear  layer.  The  larger  retinal  vessels  are 
surrounded  by  lymph-spaces,  which  probably  unite  with  those 
of  the  optic  nerve. 

At  the  periphery  the  retina  becomes  much  thinned,  and  at 
the  ora  serrata  the  nervous  elements  are  discontinued,  the  con- 
nective tissue  alone  being  prolonged  over  the  ciliary  body  to 
its  anterior  angle,  thus  forming  the  pars  ciliaris  retincB. 

This  membrane  consists  of  long  cylindrical  cells  of  varying 
shapes ;  they  rest  on  the  pigment  and  are  covered  by  a  thin 
stratum,  which  sends  processes  between  them  and  seems  to  be 
a  prolongation  of  the  membrana  limitans  interna  of  the  retina. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  prepare  good  sections  of  the  retina, 
but  the  following  plan  is  recommended :  enucleate  with  care 
the  eye  of  a  frog  or  some  small  animal,  and  immediately  sus- 
pend it  in  a  well-stoppered  bottle  containing  a  small  bit  of 
solid  osmic  acid ;  when  sufficiently  hard  the  posterior  portion 
of  the  eye  can  be  cut  in  pieces  £^nd  sections  made  by  imbed- 
ding or  holding  between  pieces  of  liver. 

Another  method  is  to  place  the  eye  unopened  in  Miiller's 
fluid  for  some  two  weeks,  frequently  changing  the  fluid ;  af- 
terward harden  in  alcohol.  Sections  may  then  be  made  in  the 
same  manner  as  before. 

To  obtain  the  separate  constituents,  place  a  fresh  retina  in 
a  iV  P^r  cent,  aqueous  solution  of  osmic  acid  for  fourteen  days, 
then  in  glycerine  for  seventeen  days ;  after  this,  place  a  small 
piece  on  a  slide  in  glycerine,  with  the  cover-glass  so  arranged 
that  no  pressure  is  made  upon  the  specimen  ;  now  tap  gently 
on  the  centre  of  the  glass  until  the  motion  of  the  fluid  causes 
the  retina  to  fall  apart. 
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The  optic  nerve,  after  leaving  the  optic  canal,  passes  through 
the  orbit  surrounded  by  three  coverings,  continuations  of  the 
cerebral  membranes. 

The  dural  coat^  composed  of  dense  connective  tissue  with  a 
few  elastic  fibres,  forms  the  outer  covering  ;  the  fibres  are  at- 
tached to  the  periosteum,  where  the  nerve  leaves  the  bony  canal, 
and  where  it  enters  the  eyeball  they  are  continued  directly  into 
the  outer  layers  of  the  sclera. 

Within  this  covering,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  very  nar- 
row space,  are  the  delicate  fibres  of  the  arachnoidal  coat, 
and  the  lymph- space  between  the  two  is  called  the  svhdural 
space. 

Within  the  arachnoidal  coat,  and  separated  from  it  by  a 
wide  lymph-space,  is  the  pial  coat  closely  surrounding  the 
nerve-fibres,  and  sending  processes  of  connective-tissue  be- 
tween their  bundles.  This  membrane  passes,  into  the  inner 
layers  of  the  sclera,  and  also  sends  numerous  fibres  to  the  la- 
mina cribrosa.  Its  outer  surface  is  covered  with  endothelium, 
and  between  it  and  the  arachnoid  coat  is  the  subarachnoid 
space,  which  reaches  to  the  inner  layers  of  the  sclera,  and  is 
continuous  with  the  same  space  in  the  brain. 

The  optic  nerve  itself,  closely  surrounded  by  its  vagina 
fibrosa,  passes  forward  through  the  orbit,  receiving  the  central 
artery  and  vein  at  about  15  to  20  mm.  from  the  sclera.  These 
vessels  pass  to  the  centre  of  the  nerve  and  lie  in  a  connective- 
tissue  sheath  until  they  emerge  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  eye- 
ball to  branch  over  the  retina. 

On  cross-sections  of  the  nerve,  bundles  of  connective  tissue 
are  seen  to  pass  inward  from  the  pial  sheath  and  form  a  cross- 
network,  tlirough  the  openings  of  which  the  nerve-fibres  pass. 
On  longitudinal  sections  the  connective  tissue  appears  in 
irregular  fenestrated  sheaths ;  this  tissue  can  also  be  demon- 
strated by  macerating  thick  sections  in  a  J  per  cent,  solution 
of  chromic  acid  and  then  brushing  out  the  nerve-elements. 

These  nerve-filaments  themselves  are  extremely  small,  but 
vary  somewhat  in  size.  They  consist  of  an  axis-cylinder  sur- 
rounded by  its  medullary  sheath;  they  are  grouped  in  large 
bundles  which  pass  through  the  meshes  of  the  connective  tis- 
sue. The  fibres  appear  to  be  held  together  by  a  kind  of  homo- 
geneous albuminous  substance — neuroglia,  and  have  on  their 
surface  occasional  nucleated    corpuscles,  distinguished  from 
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those  of  the  connective  tissue  by  being  larger  and  more  irregu- 
lar in  shape. 

Blood-vessels  are  found  not  only  in  the  centre  of  the  nerve, 
but  also  scattered  through  various  parts  of  the  connective  tis- 
sues. 

At  the  lamina  cribrosa  there  is  an  anastomosis  with  the  ves- 
sels of  the  circle  of  Haller^  which,  coming  from  the  short  poste- 
rior ciliary  arteries,  forms  a  vascular  circle  in  the  sclera,  about 
the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Where  the  nerve-fibres  pass  through  the  sieve-like  openings 
of  the  lamina  cribrosa  they  lose  their  medullary  sheath,  and 
from  that  point  pass  on  to  the  nerve-fibre  layer  of  the  retina 
as  transparent  axis-cylinders  ;  but  in  rare  cases  the  sheaths  are 
continued  from  the  optic  disk  some  little  distance  over  the 
retina,  and  are  seen  with  the  ophthalmoscope  as  very  white 
patches  radiating  out  from  the  disk,  or  following  the  vessels 
and  gradually  fading  into  the  general  color  of  the  fundus  ^^y 
a  fine,  fringe-like  border. 

The  vitreous  hody  is  a  transparent,  jelly-like  mass,  of  spher- 
ical shape,  with  a  depression  at  the  anterior  part,  in  which  the 
lens  rests.  It  is  bounded  behind  £^nd  on  the  side  by  the  retina, 
in  front  by  the  lens  with  its  attachments,  and  appears  to  have 
no  true  hyaloid  limiting-membrane  of  its  own.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  demonstrate  any  definite  structure  in  this  substance  ; 
toward  the  periphery  it  appears  to  be  arranged  somewhat  in 
concentric  layers,  but  in  the  centre  is  more  homogeneous. 

From  the  optic  disk  to  the  lens  there  is  a  small  canal  about 
1  mm.  wide  in  front  and  spreading  out  behind;  it  is  lined 
with  very  transparent  cells,  and  filled  with  a  substance  more 
fluid  than  the  rest  of  the  vitreous  ;  it  marks  the  position  of  the 
arteria  hyaloidea^  which  is  usually  obliterated  at  about  the 
seventh  foetal  month. 

The  vitreous  body  also  contains  numerous  corpuscles,  espe- 
cially near  the  periphery  ;  these  consist  of  round  lymph-cells, 
stellate  cells,  with  one  or  more  nuclei,  and  irregular  arms,  and 
of  branching  cells  which  seem  to  have  a  transparent  vesicle 
filling  up  a  part  of  their  interior.  The  vitreous  contains  no 
nerves,  and  after  birth  no  blood-vessels ;  it  may  be  examined 
fresh  or  hardened  in  a  i  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid. 
Sections  may  be  colored  blue  with  aniline,  and  preserved  in 
glycerine. 
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The  len$  (Pig.  168)  is  a  transparent,  biconvex  body,  anr- 
ronnded  by  a  structureless,  eliwlic  capsule,  which  is  thicker  in 
front  where  it  touches  the  iris,  and  thinner  behind  where  il 
rests  in  the  fossa  pateUaris  of  the  vitreous. 

The  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  capsule  is  covered  with  a 
single  layer  of  hexagonal  epithelial  cells,  which  become  loBget 
near  the  equator  of  the  lens,  and  gradually  pass  over  into  the 
lens-fibre. 

After  birth  these  fibres  consist  of  long,  transparent  tubes,  on 
section  resembling  flattened  hexagons  closely  joined  tt^etlitr 
by  their  serrated  edges;  they  are 
arranged  in  concentric  meridional 
layers  with  their  broad  side  out- 
ward. They  do  not  pass  around 
the  entire  circumference  of  the  lens, 
but  arise  on  the  anterior  snr&ce 
from  three  lines,  which,  uniting  at 
the  axis,  make  a  figare  like  an  in- 
verted Y,  with  the  arms  set  at  an 
angle  of  abont  20°  to  each  other; 
on  the  posterior  surface  this  star 
is  reversed,  the  T  standing  upright 
In  adult  life  the  rays  are  more 
numerous,  and  the  fiuid  contents 
of  the  tubes  become  more  solid  and 
of  greater  refractive  power,  espe- 
cially toward  the  centre  of  the  lens- 
Pio  158  MfTiioMi  Mction  through  Ou  a  meridional  section  of  the 
lens  one  sees  the  concentric  ar- 
rangement of  the  lens-fibres,  and  near  the  equator  a  collection 
of  nuclei  {the  nuclear  zone).  These  nuclei  belong  to  the  lens- 
fibres,  each  one  of  which  originally  had  one,  although  in 
adult  life  they  are  found  more  abundantly  in  the  peripheral 
region. 

The  fibres  of  the  supporting  ligament  of  the  lens  (/Ac  zonula 
ciliaris)  are  attached  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  capsule  near 
the  equator  ;  from  here  they  converge  to  the  apex  of  the  ciliary 
body,  to  which  they  are  fastened. 

The  fibres  form  for  the  most  part  an  anterior  and  posterior 
layer,  and  have  occasional  nuclei,  especially  toward  the  ora 
serrata ;  between  these  layers  is  the  canal  of  Petit,  the  result 
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of  post-mortem  changes,  which  quickly  destroy  the  delicate 
fibres  that  ordinarily  till  this  space. 

Specimens  for  study  may  be  made  in  the  following  way  : 
harden  an  eye  for  fourteen  days  in  Miiller's  fluid  ;  then  open, 
remove  the  lens,  and  preserve  in  alcohol.  Sections  may  be 
made  in  any  direction ;  they  should  be  colored  with  liema- 
toxylon  and  mounted  in  glycerine. 

To  examine  the  epithelium  under  the  anterior  capsule,  a 
piece  of  capsule  should  be  peeled  off  from  a  fresh  lens  and  ex- 
amined'with  or  without  previous  staining.  Single  lens-fibres 
or  groups  of  fibres  may  be  obtained  by  macerating  a  portion 
of  lens  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (i  per  cent.),  or  in  a  i  per 
cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid,  after  which  it  can  be  easily 
separated  into  its  elementary  parts. 

The  lachri/mal  gland  is  situated  under  the  upper  and  outer 
edge  of  the  orbital  wall,  resting  partly  in  a  shallow  fossa  of  the 
frontal  bone,  to  which  it  is  attached  by  firm  bands  of  connec- 
tive tissue. 

It  is  an  acinous  gland,  divided  into  a  larger  upper  portion 
(glandula  Oaleni)^  some  20  mm.  long,  10  wide,  and  5  thick,  and 
a  lower  part  of  about  half  the  size  {glandula  Monroi) ;  they  are 
supplied  with  blood  by  a  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  artery,  and 
with  nerves  from  the  fifth  pair. 

The  connective  tissue  which  envelops  the  gland  also  ramifies 
through  its  substance,  dividing  it  into  numerous  small  alveoli, 
in  which  are  the  true  secreting  cells  of  the  gland,  and  from 
which  fine  ducts  pass  out  to  coalesce,  and  finally  discharge  on 
the  free  surface  of  the  conjunctiva  fornicis  at  its  upper  and 
outer  part. 

The  upper  part  of  the  gland  is  quite  dense,  but  in  the  lower 
portion  the  alveoli  are  less  closely  packed,  and  often  near- 
ly surrounded  by  the  orbital  fat.  The  alveoli  are  covered 
by  a  fine  membrane  composed  of  flat  cells  with  numerous 
branches  or  processes,  which  spread  in  various  directions  and 
serve  to  unite  the  cells  of  the  investing  membrane,  and  also  the 
different  alveoli ;  they  form  a  shell  which  is  surrounded  on  its 
outer  side  by  a  distinct  lymph-space,  and  on  its  inner  surface 
is  lined  by  the  secreting  cells  of  the  gland. 

If  these  lymph-spaces  have  been  injected  with  Berlin  blue, 
and  especially  if  the  blood-vessels  are  injected  with  some  other 
color,  the  arrangement  of  the  lymph-spaces  can  be  very  well 
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seen.  The  openings  from  the  alveoli  are  at  first  lined  witti 
fine,  flat  cells  ;  then,  as  the  tube  grows  larger,  they  assume  the 
character  of  cylindrical  epithelium. 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

THE  EAR 
Bt  DBS.  WILLIAM   F.  WHITNEY  ahd   CLABENCB  J.  BLAXB,  or  BoeroK. 

Following  the  natural  order  are  to  be  considered,  first,  the 
external  ear  with  the  meatus  externus ;  secondly,  the  middle 
ear  with  the  Eustachian  tube ;  and  thirdly,  the  internal  ear 
(membranous  labyrinth  and  cochlea). 

External  ear. — ^This  includes  the  auricle,  the  meatus  exter- 
nus, and  the  membrana  t3nnpani. 

The  auricle  is  formed  by  a  cartilaginous  plate,  1-2  mm.  in 
thickness.  The  line  elastic  fibres  of  this  plate,  which  is  of  the 
reticular  variety  of  cartilage,  can  be  traced  into  the  perichon- 
drium, and  even  into  the  subcutaneous  tissue.  Both  perichon- 
drium and  subcutaneous  tissue  are  lich  in  elastic  fibres,  the 
latter  varying  greatly  in  amount  in  different  parts  of  the  ear, 
being  very  sparingly  developed  on  the  concave  surfaces,  where 
the  skin  is  closely  adherent  to  the  perichondrium,  and  immov- 
able in  consequence,  but  more  abundant  on  the  convex  sur- 
faces, where  the  skin  is  movable ;  it  forms,  together  with  the 
fat  enclosed  in  its  meshes,  the  bulk  of  the  lobule. 

The  cutis  covering  the  auricle  is  a  direct  continuation  of 
that  covering  the  face,  and  is  well  provided  with  downy  hairs 
and  sebaceous  glands.  These  latter  reach  their  greatest  devel- 
opment in  the  depressions  of  the  auricle,  especially  the  concha^ 

The  external  Toeatus  consists  of  a  cartilaginous  and  an  os- 
seous portion.  The  former  only  differs  in  structure  from  the 
auricle  into  which  it  passes,  in  the  presence  of  the  ceruminous 
glands.  These  are  tubular  glands,  having  a  coil  at  the  bottom. 
They  consist  of  a  membrana  propria,  on  which  is  a  layer  of 
cubical  epithelium,  and  are  the  analogues  of  the  sweat-glands. 
In  the  osseous  portion  of  the  meatus  the  glands  are  sparingly 
lound,  and  the  hairs  are  fewer  and  finer.    Otherwise  there  is 
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no  difference  between  the  two  portions,  except  that  the  carti- 
lage is  replaced  hy  bone. 

The  ear  of  a  new-bom  child  can  be  easily  removed  with  tbe 
cartilaginous  part  of  the  meatus,  and  when  hardened  in  Mai- 
ler's  fluid  and  afterward  in  alcohol,  and  imbedded  in  paraffine 
or  hardened  liver,  furnishes  sections  which,  when  colored  with 
hsematoxylon,  show  the  different  relations  very  clearly.    The 
osseous  portion  must  first  be  decalcified  by  allowing  the  bone 
to  hang  freely  in  a  weak  (i  per  cent.)  solution  of  chromic 
acid,  often  renewed,  during  several  months.     The  specimens 
are  then  to  be  well  washed,  hardened  in  alcohol,  and  prepared 
as  above. 

At  the  inner  end  of  the  external  meatus,  and  separating  it 
from  the  middle  ear,  is  stretched  the  membrana  tympanL  Hie 
tympanic  ring,  with  the  membrane  attached  to  it,  is  to  be  care- 
fully separated  from  the  surrounding  parts  by  means  of  bone- 
scissors,  and  placed  for  five  to  fifteen  minutes  in  a  weak  solu- 
tion (two  to  five  per  cent.)  of  formic  or  acetic  acid.  It  should 
then  be  well  washed  in  distilled  water,  and  the  external  layer 
of  epithelium  removed  by  a  camel' s-hair  brush,  and  finally 
stained  with  hsBmotoxylon  and  mounted  in  glycerine.  In  spe- 
cimens thus  prepared  there  are  to  be  distinguished  three  lay- 
ers, viz.:  an  external  or  cuticular  layer,  a  middle  or  fibrous 
layer  (membrana  propria),  and  an  internal  or  mucous  layer. 

The  cuticular  layer  is  composed  of  simple  pavement-epithe- 
lium, without  glands  or  hairs.  It  is  thickest  at  the  periphery, 
and  over  the  handle  of  the  hammer,  and  along  its  edge. 

The  fibrous  layer  (membrana  propria)  consists  of  two  sets 
of  fiattened,  spindle-shaped  fibres,  with  long,  thin  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles  imbedded  in  them,  and  which  have  a  cloee 
analogy  with  the  fibres  of  tendons.     The  outer  series,  lying 
directly  beneath  the  cutis,  radiates  from  the  handle  of  the 
hammer  toward  the  periphery,  while  the  inner  series  circles 
about  the  handle.     At  the  periphery  the  two  series  interlace 
with  each  other  and  with  a  few  fibres  coming  from  the  cuticu- 
lar and  mucous  layers  to  form  the  so-called  tendinous  ring,  in 
which  are  also  to  be  found  a  few  scattered  cartilage-cells.  This 
ring  is  joined  to  the  annulus  tympanicus  by  a  thin  periosteum. 
(The  handle  of  the  hammer  is  joined  to  the  membrana  tympani 
by  a  cartilaginous  formation  which  stands  in  close  relation  to 
the  membrana  propria.     This  is  a  shallow  groove  of  hyaline 


cartilage,  in  which  the  handle  of  the  liBminer  lies,  kept  in  place 
by  the  mucoos  layer  which  passes  over  and  is  firmly  adherent 
to  it ;  the  upper  part  of  this  furrow  ends  in  a  sort  of  cartilagi- 
nous cap,  into  which  the  processus  brevis  fits.)  Transverse 
sections  made  after  hardening  the  membrane  in  Muller's  fluid 
and  alcohol,  and  then  imbedding,  give  the  best  idea  of  these 
relations. 

The  inner  or  mucous  layer  is  formed  of  flat  epithelium,  sup- 
ported OA  a;  reticulated  layer  of  connective  tissue,  and  directly 
continupas  with  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  middle  ear.  The 
arterial  supply  is  furnished  by  a  small  arteriole,  which  follows 
the  handle  of  the  malleolus,  and  gives  ofl!  lateral  capillaries 
anastomosing  with  others  coming  from  small  branches  which 
enter  at  the  periphery.  The  blood  is  collected  into  venous 
trunks  which  pass  out  in  a  similar  manner.  Fine  nerves  are 
said  to  be  found  in  close  connection  with  the  vessels.  They 
apparently  come  from  the  sympathetic  system. 

The  middle  ear. — In  order  to  obtain  a  clear  idea  of  the  rela^ 
tions  and  structure  of  the  middle  ear  a  fresh  temporal  bone^ 
with  the  soft  parts  still  adherent,  must  be  decalcified  by  soak- 
ing for  a  long  time  in  a  }  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acid, 
which  should  be  frequently  changed ;  it  is  then  to  be  washed 
in  distilled  water  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  hardened  in  alco- 
hol, when  it  will  be  ready  for  cutting. 

A  section  from  a  specimen  thus  prepared  shows  that  the 
whole  middle  ear  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  pavement-epithelium, 
supported  upon  two  layers  of  connective  tissue,  one  serving  as 
Gi  submucous  layer  and  the  other  as  a  periosteum.  This  tis- 
sue is  thrown  into  ridges  corresponding  to  the  bony  promi- 
nences, in  the  hollows  of  which  the  vessels  and  nerves  lie.  Aci- 
cording  to  Kessel  the  submucous  layer  is  provided  with  oval 
Bzpansions,  recalling  the  Pacinian  bodies  found  in  the  meseur 
tery  of  the  cat.  The  existence  of  muciparous  glands  in  th^ 
bnman  tympanum  has  yet  to  be  confirmed.  A  plexus  of  nerves 
is  described  as  distributed  in  the  subepithelial  tissue,  in  the 
tiodal  points  of  which  are  found  scattered  ganglion-cells.  The 
lining  of  the  tympanum  passes  directly  into  that  of  the  mastoid 
Dells,  and  has  there  the  same  general  arrangement. 

Hie  EuBtdchian  tvhe. — In  direct  communication  with  the 
tympanum  stands  the  Eustachian  tube,  composed  like  the  ex- 
teifnal  ear  of  a  cartilaginous  and  an  osseous  portion.    The  car- 
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tilage,  which  gives  the  name  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  tnbt 
that  stands  in  counection  with  the  pharyox,  is  in  the  form  A 
a  hook  (Fig.  ISO,  2),  with  its  short  end  directed  downward  ani 
inward.  At  Ehe  bend  of  the  hook  the  opposing  Burfaces  otcai- 
tUage  cannot  quite  apply  themselves  to  each  other,  and  tti«n 
IB  thus  left  a  little  aii-space  between  them,  which  Buedinga 
has  termed  the  safety-tube  (^Fig.  159,  9).  Tlie  cartilage  is  of  tlu 
hyaline  variety,  with  small  cells,  which  ai-e  much  smaller  and 
more  numerous  at  the  periphery,  thus  forming  a  sort  of  peri- 
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chondrium.  The  cartilage  is  joined  to  the  osseons  portion  hj 
a  narrow  band  of  fibro-cartilage. 

The  muscnlus  dilator  tabfe  (Fig.  1E9,  3),  wliich  goes  to  font 
the  membranous  (muscular)  portion  of  the  tube,  is  joined  ttf 
the  short  end  of  the  hook  along  the  wliole  length  of  the  carti- 
laginous portion.  The  ninscle  is  of  tlie  striped  variety,  andll 
inserted  into  the  perichondrium  by  means  of  a  very  short,  flat 
tendon. 

The  entire  tube  is  lined  with  a  mucous  membrane  (Fig.  iSSt 
11),  continuous  at  one  end  with  that  of  the  pharynx,  and  at  tb« 
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otheY  With  that  of  the  tympanum.  This  membrane  consists  of 
several  layers  of  cylindrical  epithelial  cells,  the  upper  or  inner 
of  which  have  their  broad  surfaces  directed  inward  and  carry 
cilia.  In  the  other  layers  the  epithelia  are  wedge-shaped.  The 
epithelium  rests  upon  a  basement-membrane,  beneath  which  is 
a  layer  of  connective  tissue  (Pig.  159,  6),  in  which  lie  the  muci- 
parous glands  (Fig.  159,  6,  7),  which  are  similar  to  those  of 
the  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  and  lined  with  wedge-shaped 
epithelium.  These  glands  are  absent  in  the  safety-tube.  A 
plexus  of  nerves  arising  from  the  pharyngeal  and  tympanic 
plexuses  has  been  demonstrated,  the  final  distribution  of  which 
to  the  glands  is  probable. 

Before  leaving  the  middle  ear  a  short  mention  of  the  os- 
sicula  and  their  mode  of  articulation  is  in  place.  ^  The  bones 
are  composed  of  an  internal  spongy  and  an  external  compact 
portion.  The  former  is  very  rich  in  blood-vessels.  These 
bones  are  covered  in  early  life  by  the  mucous  membrane  only, 
but  in  later  life  there  is  also  a  thin  periosteum  to  be  seen. 
Their  articulation  with  each  other  is  constructed  similarly  to 
that  of  the  larger  joints ;  i.e.,  their  articular  ends  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  capsule  in  which  is  a  synovial  fluid.  The  method 
of  union  of  the  foot-  plate  of  the  stapes  with  the  fenestra  ovale 
is  a  little  more  complicated.  The  bottom  and  edges  of  the  plate 
are  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  hyaline  cartilage.  The  edges  of 
the  window  are  also  covered  with  cartilage,  which  is  united  to 
that ,  of  the  plate  by  means  of  a  fine  network  of  elastic  tissue. 
The  base  of  the  plate  rests  upon  a  firm  connective- tissue  layer, 
a  continuation  of  the  periosteum  lining  the  inside  of  the  scala 
tympani,  and  called  the  ligamentum  baseos-stapedis. 

The  muscles  connected  with  the  ossicula  belong  to  the 
striped  variety,  and  are  connected  to  the  bones  by  tendons, 
which  are  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane  wherever  they 
jMiss  through  the  tympanum. 

The  internal  ear.— The  internal  ear  consists  of  two  portions, 
to  which  the  auditory  nerve  is  finally  distributed,  and  which 
are  the  essential '  parts  concerned  in  the  perception  of  sound. 
These  are  the  membranous  labyrinth  and  the  cochlea. 

In  man  and  the  higher  vertebrates  both  of  these  parts  are 
enclosed  within  bony  walls,  a  circumstance  which  makes  their 
histological  study  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  In  fishes, 
however,  ^though  the  cochlea  is  represented  merely  by  a  small 
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diverticulum  (the  lagena),  the  membranous  labyrinth  is  fully 
developed,  and,  as  it  is  large  and  easy  of  access,  has  always 
been  a  favorite  object  for  demonstration.  Its  method  of  prep- 
aration will  be  given  here,  while  that  for  the  cochlea  will  be 
described  farther  on. 

The  Tnerribranous  labyrinth. — Our  knowledge  of  this  part 
has  been  chiefly  derived  from  studies  upon  the  pike  (esox  In- 
dus), perch  (perca  fluviatilis),  or  cod  (gadus  morrhua).  The 
head  is  divided  longitudinally  in  the  median  line,  and  the  brain 
carefully  removed  by  means  of  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  when 
there  is  seen  directly  behind  the  eye  a  second  cavity  filled  with 
a  grayish  translucent  mass,  composed  principally  of  fat  and  a 
sort  of  mucous  tissue.  This  can  be  removed  with  the  aid  of 
fine  forceps,  and  there  is  usually  drawn  out  at  the  same  time 
more  or  less  of  the  semicircular  canals  with  their  ampullae  and 
the  remains  of  the  utricle  and  saccule.  With  a  little  practice, 
and  by  carefully  freeing  the  canals  from  the  short,  bony  chan- 
nels by  which  they  are  held  in  place,  the  membranous  laby- 
rinth, with  a  portion  of  the  acoustic  nerve,  can  be  removed 
entire. 

Within  the  utricle  and  saccule  are  found  the  otoliths,  con- 
cretions of  lime.  After  the  lime  has  been  removed  by  means 
of  a  weak  acid,  they  show  a  coarse,  fibrillated  structure  on 
section.  These  serve  as  a  ready  means  of  distinguishing  be- 
tween the  saccule  and  utricle,  as  the  largest  otolith  (called 
sagitta)  and  the  smallest  (asterix)  occupy  the  saccule,  the 
former  lying  on  the  expansion  of  the  acoustic  nerve  in  the  sac- 
cule proper,  while  the  latter  lies  on  the  expansion  of  the  nerve 
in  that  part  of  the  saccule  called  the  lagena,  and  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  cochlea  of  the  higher  animals.  The  medium-sized 
stone  (lapillus)  lies  upon  the  expansion  of  the  nerve  in  the  utri- 
cle. The  otoliths  are  embedded  in  a  mucilaginous  mass  lying 
directly  upon  the  termination  of  the  nerve.  In  the  higher  ani- 
mals they  are  represented  by  cretaceous  particles  in  the  macula 
acustica. 

The  labyrinth  thus  removed  is  to  be  placed,  during  twenty- 
four  hours,  in  a  1  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid,  and  then 
carefully  washed  in  distilled  water.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
separate  cells,  the  point  where  the  nerve  enters  (known  by  its 
darker  color)  is  to  be  carefully  teased  with  fine  needles  and 
examined  in  glycerine.     To  obtain  good  sections,  the  por- 
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tions  of  the  canal  where  the  nerve  terminates,  and  the  simi- 
lar portion  of  the  saccule  and  utricle,  are  to  be  placed  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  a  saturated  solution  of.  gum  arable  in 
water,  and  then  directly  into  strong  alcohol  for  twenty-four 
hours  longer,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  embedding.  The 
oections,  made  with  a  sharp  razor,  kept  well  wet  with  alcohol, 
are  to  be  deprived  of  their  gum  by  passing  a  streaim  of  distilled 
water  beneath  the  cover-glass,  the  water  being  replaced  by  a 
solution  composed  of  one  part  of  a  saturated  solution  of  ace- 
tate of  potash  and  four  parts  each  of  glycerine  and  water. 

The  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  semicircular  canals, 
except  at  the  points  of  expansion  of  the  nerve,  is  as  follows : 
In  the  osseous  fishes  the  canals  lie  embedded  in  a  mass  of  adi- 
pose tissue,  and  are  held  in  place  by  very  short  bony  tubes ; 
in  the  cartilaginous  fishes  (shark,  skate)  they  lie  in  canals  hol- 
lowed out  in  the  cartilage,  while  in  man  and  the  higher  verte- 
brates they  are  surrounded  by  bony  walls. 

In  man  the  membranous  part  does  not  entirely  fill  up  the 
bony  canals,  but  is  adherent  to  the  lining  periosteum  at  one 
point,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  wall  by  bands  of  connective  tissue 
(called  ligamentum  labyrinthi  canaliculorum  et  sacculorum),  in 
the  interstices  of  which  the  perilymph  circulates.  In  the  fishes 
the  walls  of  the  tubes  and  ampullae,  as  well  as  of  the  utricle 
and  saccule,  are  composed  of  what  has  been  termed  spindle- 
cartilage.  Tliis  consists  of  a  homogeneous  ground-substance, 
like  that  of  ordinary  cartilage,  in  which  lie  embedded  long, 
spindle-shaped  connective-tissue  corpuscles,  anastomosing  with 
each  other  in  all  directions,  like  the  corpuscles  of  the  cornea. 
The  whole  is  lined  with  a  pavement-epithelium.  In  man  the 
structure  is  different.  Here  there  are  to  be  distinguished  three 
layers,  viz.,  externally,  a  layer  of  connective  tissue,  composed 
of.  fibrous  tissue  with  numerous  nuclei.  This  is  connected  at 
one  point  with  the  periosteum,  and  passes  into  the  ligamenta 
labyiinthi  canaliculorum  at  the  other  points  of  the  circumfer- 
ence ;  secondly,  of  a  hyaline  layer,  the  tunica  propria  ;  this  is 
raised  into  papilliform  projections  in  certain  parts  of  the  tube. 
The  internal  layer  is  composed  of  simple  pavement-epithelium. 

The  distribution  and  termination  of  the  nerve  is  as  follows 
in.  the  fishes :  The  acoustic  nerve  divides  into  two  branches, 
1;be  cochlear  and  vestibular,  each  of  which  gives  off  three  fila- 
ments;.. Those  from  the  cochlear  portion  supply  the  saccule, 
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lagena,  and  ampulla  frontalis ;  those  from  the  vestibular 
branch  go  to  the  utricle  and  the  ampulls;  of  the  horizontal  and 
sagittal  semicircular  canals.  The  termination  of  the  nerves  in 
the  saccule  and  utricle  la  called  macula  acustica,  and  in  the 
ampullae,  crista  acastica. 

The  macula  ia  a  small,  roandish  spot,  slightly  projecting 
above  the  surface.  Thin  sections  through  it  show  the  presence 
of  three  layers  of  cells.  Birectly  upon  the  wall  proper  of  the 
canal  lies  a  single  row  of  smalJ,  round  epithelial  cells  with 
lai^e  nucleoli  (Fig.  160, 1).    Next  come  several  rows  of  cells  ha?- 
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ing  a  round  or  oblong  (spindle-shaped)  central  portion,  from' 
which  are  given  off  two  filiform  prolongations,  the  one  passing' 
inward  and  standing  in  close  connection  with  a  fine  plexus  of 
nerves  lying  in  the  layer  of  round  cells  mentioned  above;  th«* 
other  also  passing  inward,  but  ending  either  as  a  free  ciliant 
between  the  layer  of  cells  next  to  be  described,  or  being  joined 
to  their  inner  extremity  (Pig.  160,  2,  and  Fig.  161). 

The  inner  layer  consists  of  several  rows  of  cylindrical  epi- 
thelial cells,  having  the  end,  which  is  directed  inward,  tapering 
into  a  fine  filament  connected  with  those  of  the  middle  layer, 
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already  described.  •  The  free  surface  of  these,  cells  is  provided 
with  numerous  hairs  (Fig.  160,  3). 

The  arrangement  of  the  cells  in  the  crista  acustica  is  essen* 
tially  the  same  as  that  of  the  ma- 
cula, with  the  exception  that  the 
crista  rests  upon  an  infolding  of 
the  wall  called  the  septum  nerveum 
(Pig.  160,  sep.  nerv.),  and  has  on 
each  side  two  half  -  moon  -  shaped 
prominences  of  cylindrical  epithe- 
lium called  the  plana  semilunata 
(Fig.  160,  pi.  sem.),  into  which  no 
nerves  have  been  traced.  At  the 
point  where  the  macula  and  plana 
semilunata  pass  into  the  epithe- 
lium lining  the  rest  of  the  canal, 
there  is  found  an  intermediate  form 
of  cell,  larger  than  the  ordinary 
epithelium,  and  separated  one  from 
another  by  a  fine  web  of  connective 
tissue.  These  have  received  the 
name  of  protoplasmic  cells,  but  as 
yet  their  function  has  not  been 
discovered. 

Covering  the  crista  in  the  place 
of  an  otolith  is  a  gelatinous  mass 
in  the  form  of  a  cup,  having  a  stri- 
ated appearance,  and  into  which 
the  fine  hairs  of  the  internal  sur- 
face project.  This  is  considered  as 
a  cuticular  formation,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  act  as  a  damper  (Fig.  160, 
cupula). 

The  nerve,  after  passing  through 
the  wall  at  the  point  opposite  the 
crista  or  macula,  loses  all  its 
^heaths,  and  forms  a  fine  plexus  in 
the  outermost  layer  of  cells,  and 

this  plexus  has  been  found  to  communicate  with  the  inner 
filaments  of  the  middle  layer  of  cells,  the  internal  filaments  of 
which  ended  as  free  cilia  or  were  joined  to  cells  of  the  inner 


Fio.  161.— Separata  odUi  from  tlia  nia- 
oola,  showing  the  oonneotion  of  the  cylin- 
drical cells  with  the  cells  having  thread- 
like processes,  and  also  the  passage  of  these 
pmoeeiies  to  thio  sorfsoe  between  the  ceUa. 
Kuhn. 
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layer  which  were  provided  with  cilia  upon  their  free  snrfaoa 
This  can  be  best  understood  by  a  study  of  Pigs.  160  and  161. 
In  man  the  arrangement,  as  well  as  can  be  followed,  is  almost 
identical  with  that  of  fishes. 

The  cochlea. — There  is  no  easy  method  of  obtaining  good 
preparations  of  the  cochlea,  but  that  by  which  the  best  resnlts 
have  been  obtained  is  as  follows :  The  portion  of  the  temporal 
bone  containing  the  internal  ear  from  a  recently  killed  animal 
(young  cat,  dog,  or  bat)  is  hardened  for  twenty-four  hours  in 
i  to  1  per  cent,  solution  of  osmic  acid  in  distilled  wat^, 
then  placed  in  Muller's  fluid  for  a  week,  and  decalcified  by  a 
0.01  per  cent,  solution  of  chloride  of  palladium.  After  de^- 
cification  it  is  to  be  washed  in  distilled  water  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  soaked  for  twenty-four  hours  in  a  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  of  pure  gum  arable,  and  finally  placed  directly  in 
strong  alcohol  for  twenty-four  hours.  After  this  hardening  the 
preparations  are  ready  to  be  embedded  in  soap  or  hardened 
liver,  and  cut.  The  razor  is  to  be  kept  well  wet  with  alcohol 
while  cutting.  The  sections  are  to  be  placed  directly  upon  a 
slide,  and  the  gum  removed  by  passing  a  stream  of  distilled 
water  undfer  the  covering-gljsiss. 

Small  portions  of  the  lamina  spiralis  can  also  be  taken  from 
the  fresh  cochlea,  after  opening  it  carefully  with  the  bone-fon 
ceps,  and  placed  in  the  vapor  of  osmic  acid  or  in  a  i  to  1  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  same  for  a  few  (twelve  to  twenty-four) 
hours.  The  preparations  thus  treated  may  be  teased  in  gly- 
cerine, and  the  separate  cells  obtained. 

The  sections  are  to  be  made  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
long  axis  of  the  cochlea,  and  if  the  central  shaft  (modiolus)  is 
cut  through,  the  following  picture  will  be  presented  :  On  each 
side  of  the  modiolus  are  seen  sections  of  the  canal  of  the  coch- 
lea, divided  by  a  thin  partition  (the  lamina  spiralis,  Fig.  162, 
L  sp)  into  an  upper  portion  (the  scala  vestibuli,  Fig.  162,  8V) 
and  a  lower  (the  scala  tympani.  Fig.  162,  ST),  The  scala  ves- 
tibuli is  further  subdivided  by  means  of  a  delicate  membrane, 
named  after  its  discoverer  the  membrane  of  Reissner  (Fig.  162, 
ftfi)^  which  passes  off  at  an  angle  from  the  middle  of  the 
lamina  spiralis  and  is  inserted  into  the  wall  of  the  cochlea. 
The  portion  of  the  canal  thus  cut  off  forms  the  ductus  cochle- 
aris  (Fig.  162,  €,  ^i),  and  in  it  lies  the  peculiar  body  in  which 
the  nerve  terminates,  and  which  is  called  the  organ  of  Corti. 
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The  scala  tympani  is  a  blind  canal,  having  at  one  extremity 
the  membrane  which  covers  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  at  the 
upper  part  terminating  in  the  cupula  of  the  cochlea,  where  it 


I 


ie  said  to  enter  into  communication  with  the  Bcala  restitrali 
by  aminote  opening,  the  li'-Iicotn-ma. 

The  srala  restibnli  stands  in  direct  cnmmumc-ation  with  Ih^ 
perilympiiatic  spa^re  of  the  Tf^tibular  eacit,  wliil*;  th«;  duetufe 
cochlearis  is  in  commonication  with  tlu;  iiaccul*?  by  means  o( 
B  slender  canal  (the  ranalis  nvaienn}.  Tti«  walU  of  tlw  two 
ecalse  arc  formed  of  a  thin  periostcam,  on  the  wxrtace  of  which' 
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j^lnere  can  be  shown,  by  means  of  the  silver  method,  a  layer  of 
endothelium.  This  proves  that  the  canals  are  of  the  nature  of 
serous  cavities. 

The  lamina  spiralis  is  composed  of  an  osseous  and  a  mem- 
branous portion.  The  osseous  portion  reaches  about  one-half 
the  distance  from  the  modiolus  to  the  opposite  wall,  and  on  its 
outer  and  vestibular  portion  is  a  mass  of  connective  tissue 
called  crista  spiralis  (Pig.  163,  Cr.\  the  upper  lip  of  which  is 
called  labium  vestibulare  (Fig.  163,  I/o.\  while  the  lower  lip  is 
called  labium  tympanicum  (Fig.  163,  Lt)\  the  space  between  the 
two  lips  has  received  the  name  of  recessus  internus.  The  crista 
spiralis  is  divided  by  a  number  of  parallel  furrows,  which  gives 
tli0  surface  a  regular  toothed  appearance  when  seen  from  the 
vestibular  suifiace.  Hence,  the  portions  between  the  furrows 
are  called  "auditory  teeth.'* 

The  under  (vestibular)  of  the  two  lips  is  connected  with 
the  membrana  basilaris  (Fig.  163,  Hriy  Zp\  which  is  com- 
posed of  two  layers  of  finely  fibrillated  connective  tissue, 
and  4s  covered  on  its  tympanic  surface  by  a  layer  of  endothe- 
lium, and  on  the  surface  turned  toward  the  ductus  cochlearis 
by  the  organ  of  Corti  and  its  supporting  cells.  The  inner 
layer  of  this  flue  connective  tissue  is  directly  continued  into 
the  bases  of  the  pillars  of  the  organ  of  Corti  next  to  be  de- 
scribed. 

The  organ  of  Corti,  so  named  from  its  discoverer,  is  a  com- 
plicated arrangement  of  cells  in  which  the  nerve  terminates, 
and  of  other  cells  and  their  modifications,  which  apparently 
act  as  supports  to  these  and  as  modifiers  of  the  sound.  The 
cells  proper,  in  which  the  nerve  terminates,  have  received  the 
name  of  hair-cells,  from  the  ciliated  appendages  which  they 
carry  (Fig.  163,  a,  a'\  a'\  a'\  while  the  peculiar  modified  cells 
which  are  their  chief  support  are  called  the  pillars. 
".  The  pillars  (Fig.  163,  ^,/a)  are  two  slender,  slightly  shaped 
bodies,  of  a  finely  fibrillated  structure,  showing,  however,  in 
tUeir  early  stages,  the  presence  of  nuclei.  They  stand  upon 
tlie  membrana  basilaris,  and  are  apparently  to  be  directly  fol- 
Ipwed  into  the  fine  layer  of  connective  tissue  beneath  them. 
T.hey  are  arranged  in  two  rows,  named  inner  and  outer,  ac- 
ipording  to  their  situation  as  regards  the  modiolus.  The  pillars 
a,re. inclined  toward  each  other,  and  the  space  between  them  is 
named  the  tunnel.    The  head  of  the  outer  is  a  little  enlarged 


and  rounded,  lying  in  a  shallow  depreBsion  in  the  head  of  the 

tiner  pillar,  thus  resembling  a  ball  and  socket-joint  (Fig.  163, 

a).   The  heads  of  the  pillars,  when  seen  from  the  surface,  haVe 


a.  Iffi.— Rection  thnoHli 

■rinr  through   the  hubenalB  porlDrnta  m 
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prolongations  shaped  a  little  like  the  bones  of  the  fingers,  and 
hence  called  phalanges  (Fig.  163,  £p).  These  enclose  spaces  ber 
tween  (hem,  through  which  the  ends  of  the  hair-cells  project. 
The  network  thus  formed  is  called  the  lamina  reticularis,  and 
gives  a  very  peculiar  appearance  when  this  portion  of  the  organ 
is  viewed  from  above. 

Corresponding  to  the  pillars  are  rows  of  hair-cells  termed 
inner  and  outer — a  single  row  of  the  former  (Fig.  163,  a)  and 
four  rows  of  the  latter  (Fig.  1 63,  a",  a'',  a").  The  shape  of 
the  cells  of  the  inner  row  is  cylindrical,  having  their  base  pro- 
longed into  a  fine  thread  expanding  into  a  foot-stalk,  which 
passes  into  the  membrana  basilaris.  The  top  of  the  cell  which 
passes  through  the  opening  in  the  lamina  reticularis  is  pro- 
vided with  fine  cilia.  The  four  rows  of  cells  in  connection  with 
the  outer  pillar  are  of  the  same  shape  as  those  of  the  inner 
row,  but,  in  addition,  are  joined  at  their  lower  part  to  peculiar 
cells  shaped  like  a  flask,  large  and  rounded  at  the  bottom,  ahd 
tapering  to  a  long  and  narrow  neck.  The  tops  of  these  cells 
reach  to  the  lamina  reticularis,  but  do  not  pass  through  it 
(Fig.  163,  r,  r,  r,  and  b).  Immediately  adjoining  the  outer  rows 
of  hair-cells  are  several  rows  of  cylindrical  epithelial  cells  (Hen- 
son's  prop-cells)  (Fig.  163,  jEfe),  which  pass  gradually  into  the 
short  cubical  epithelium  forming  the  zona  pectinata  (Fig.  163, 
Zp  to  Zp')  adjoining  the  epithelial  lining  of  the  ductus  cochle- 
aris. 

The  course  of  the  nerve  has  already  been  followed  to  the 
ganglion  spirale.  From  this  point  a  number  of  fine  trunks 
pass  through  a  canal  in  the  osseous  portion  of  the  lamina  spi- 
ralis to  the  lower  lip  of  the  crista,  which  they  leave  as  naked 
axis-cylinders  by  a  number  of  small  holes,  called  the  habenula 
perforata  (Fig.  163,  Ifn).  After  entering  the  ductus  cochle- 
aris  they  divide  into  two  chief  bundles,  one  distributed  to  the 
inner  hair-cells,  and  the  other,  passing  between  the  bases  of 
the  inner  pillars,  crosses  the  tunnel  and  then  again  passes  be- 
tween the  outer  pillars,  and  terminates  finally  in  the  outer 
hair-cells.  Beyond  the  fact  that  they  apply  themselves  directly 
to  the  surface  of  the  hair-cells,  their  mode  of  ultimate  ending 
is  not  known. 

From  the  upper  edge  of  the  crista  spiralis,  lying  directly 
upon  it  and  covering  the  whole  of  the  organ  of  Corti,  is  the 
membrana  tectoria  (Corti' s  membrane)  (Fig.  163,  Mt)y  a  homo- 
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geneous  mass  in  which  indistinct  striations  are  to  be  seen. 
This  is  of  the  nature  of  a  cnticnlar  formation,  and  probably 
acts  as  a  damper,  preventing  excessive  vibrations  of  the  organ 
of  CortL 
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THE  NASAL  T08SM,  PHABYNX,  AND  TONSILS. 
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Cantor  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  New  York  City ;  Member  of  the  Amwicen  ItfryB- 

gologioel  Aaiooi»tion. 

The  vestibvlum  nasi  is  that  part  of  the  nasal  canal  which 
is  surrounded  by  the  anterior  cartilages  of  the  nose*  It  is  cov- 
ered by  a  continuation  of  the  exterior  skin,  which  gradually 
assumes  the  characteristics  of  a  mucous  membrane  and  pos- 
sesses several  layers  of  pavement-epithelium,  the  uppermost 
of  which  is  composed  of  horny  cells.  This  epithelium  extends 
backward  to  the  anterior  margin  of  the  inferior  turbinated 
bone  and  the  commencement  of  the  inferior  nasal  duct,  where 
it  becomes  ciliated.  The  integument  has  also  vascular  papills^ 
with  both  simple  and  compound  loops,  and  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  nose  long,  stiff  hairs  (vibrissa),  as  well  as  large  sebaceons 
follicles.  It  is  sparingly  supplied  with  blood-vessels.  The 
nerves  are  derived  from  the  trigeminus,  and  consist  of  fila- 
ments, which  probably  end  in  terminal  bulbs. 

The  respiratory  region. — ^The  nasal  fossae  proper,  with  the 
exception  of  a  limited  part  known  as  the  olfactory  region,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  continuation  of  the  respiratory  tract.  Each 
fossa  communicates  with  four  sinuses :  the  frontal,  the  sphe- 
noidal, the  maxillary  or  antrum  Highmorianum,  and  the  pos- 
terior ethmoidal.  The  mucous  membrane  covering  the  respira- 
tory region  and  its  accessory  sinuses  is  called  the  Schneiderian 
or  pituitary  membrane.  It  is  devoid  of  papillffi,  and  is  covered 
with  a  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelium,  like  that  of  the  trachea, 
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the  ciliary  current  being  invariably  toward  the  choanse  (poste- 
rior nares).  It  contains,  also,  goblet-cells.  Under  the  epithe- 
lium is  a  true  membrana  mucosa,  which  forms  at  the  same 
time  a  periosteum  for  the  bones,  and  is  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  connective  tissue,  scantily  permeated,  if  at  all,  with 
elastic  tissue-elements.  The  mucous  membrane  may  be  divided 
into  two  varieties :  a  thinner  membrane,  covering  the  internal 
surface  of  the  turbinated  bones  and  the  accessory  sinuses,  and 
the  thicker  membrane  of  the  nasal  fosssB  proper. 

The  thinner  mevibrane  contains  many  acinous  glands.  In 
the  adjacent  cavities  they  are  less  abundant,  excepting  upon 
the  internal  wall  of  the  maxillary  sinus.  Here,  and  in  the 
sphenoidal  sinus,  the  glands  consist  of  several  cylindrical 
tubes  with  connecting  single  oblong  acini.  The  epithelium  of 
the  latter  is  pyriform,  wliile  in  the  tubes  it  is  cylindrical.  The 
mucous  membrane  itself  is  pale  in  color,  and  scantily  supplied 
with  blood-vessels.  Special  nerve- terminations  have  been  de- 
scribed in  these  sinuses.  These  are  probably  nothing  more 
than  terminations  of  fibres  from  the  great  sympathetic,  having 
at  their  extremities  ganglionic  cellules. 

TJie  thicker  Toembrane  covers  the  lower  part  of  the  nasal 
septum  and  the  inferior  and  middle  turbinated  bones.  It  is 
lined  with  the  same  ciliated  epithelium,  and  in  the  anterior 
two- thirds  •  of  the  turbinated  bones  forms  only  a  delicate, 
slightly  corrugated  covering  for  the  subjacent  parts.  Poste- 
riorly, however,  its  surface  is  thrown  into  numerous  thick 
folds,  evidently  designed  to  increase  the  extent  of  surface  of 
the  mucous  membrane. 

The  membrana  mucosa  forms  a  fibrous  network,  which 
passes  between  the  glands  and  vessels  and  connects  the  mu- 
cous membrane  with  the  periosteum.  Its  characteristics  re- 
semble more  nearly  those  of  periodteum,  so  that  it  may  properly 
be  classed  as  a  part  of  the  latter.  The  glands  of  this  region 
vary  somewhat  from  the  acinous  type,  and  are  composed  of 
tortuous  tubules,  having  many  sinuses  and  oblong  offshoots. 
They  are  lined  on  their  inner  surface  with  low  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium, and  sometimes  assume  a  circular,  sometimes  an  oval 
or  tubular  shape  in  the  microscopic  section.  The  thickness  of 
the  pituitary  mucous  membrane  is  due  not  only  to  its  mucous 
glands,  but  more  jyarticularly  to  the  existence  in  it  of  true  erec- 
tile tissue,  as  well  as  venous  plexuses.    (See  p.  160).    These  are 
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most  abundant  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  inferior  tur- 
binated bones.  Some  of  these  vessels  are  prolonged  throughont 
the  continuity  of  the  bone  on  the  lateral  as  well  as  the  median 
side,  to  appear  with  greater  frequency  at  the  anterior  extrem- 
ity, without,  however,  regaining  the  number  or  size  which  they 
possessed  at  their  origin.  Where  they  are  less  numerous  the 
remaining  space  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  large  mucous 
glands. 

In  the  bony  framework  of  the  inferior  turbinated  bone,  large, 
bright  interspaces  are  seen  in  the  fine  trabecular  substance, 
which  are  filled  with  fibrous  tissue  containing  pale  lymphoid 
cells.  In  this  fibrous  tissue  are  usually  found  transverse  sec- 
tions of  delicate  vessels,  the  walls  of  which  are  apparently 
composed  of  fibrous  tissue.  In  order  to  reach  the  outer  sur- 
face these  vessels  either  perforate  the  bone  or  lie  in  recesses 
separated  from  the  soft  parts  only  by  the  periosteum.  In  the 
middle  three-fifths  of  the  bone,  where  the  osseous  structure 
contains  the  largest  cavities,  we  find  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ves- 
sels large,  round,  and  polygonal,  glistening  cells,  analogous  to 
marrow-cells.  A  recent  author  believes  most  of  the  above- 
mentioned  vessels  to  be  lymphatics.  The  arteries  of  the  infe- 
rior turbinated  bone  do  not  number  more  than  three  or  four, 
and  are  derived  from  the  posterior  nasal  artery. 

The  olfactory  region  is  situated  in  the  uppermost  portion 
of  the  nasal  cavity.  Its  inferior  limit  in  man  has  not  yet  been 
accurately  determined.  According  to  the  generally  received 
views  of  Schultze  and  Ecker,  it  is  probably  limited  to  the  roof 
of  the  nasal  fossae,  the  superior  turbinated  bone,  and  the  cor- 
responding part  of  the  septum.  The  mucous  membrane  of  this 
region  is  of  a  dull,  yelldwish  brown  color,  and  is  perceptibly 
thicker  and  softer  than  that  of  the  respiratory  region.  This 
color  proceeds  from  fine  pigment-molecules,  which  are  em- 
bedded partly  in  the  bodies  of  the  cylindrical  epithelial  cells, 
and  partly  in  the  cells  of  an  especial  gland-formation  found 
here.  Soon  after  death,  however,  it  becomes  unrecognizable. 
Under  the  microscope  the  olfactory  region  is  seen  to  be  bound- 
ed by  a  tolerably  well-defined,  serrated  border,  although  isl- 
ands of  ciliated  epithelium,  such  as  is  found  in  the  respira- 
tory region,  are  frequently  found  scattered  about  in  different 
parts  of  it.  The  differences  of  structure  in  the  olfactory  mu- 
cous membrane  depend  upon  the  character  of  the  epithelium, 
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the  occurrence  of  peculiarly  constructed  glands — Bowman's 
glands — and  upon  the  relations  of  the  nerves. 

The  fundamental  layer  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  com- 
posed of  a  finely  fibrillated  connective  tissue,  rich  in  cells,  the 
arrangement  of  which  is  determined  by  the  numerously  dis- 
tributed glands,  nerves,  and  vessels  which  it  contains.  As  in 
the  other  regions  of  the  nasal  cavity,  the  mucosa  seems  to  pass, 
without  a  well-defined  limit,  into  the  periosteum.  In  many 
places  aggregations  of  small  pigmented  nuclei  are  found,  some 
in  the  shape  of  long  strips  lying  near  the  nerve-branches,  some 
in  other  situations,  in  rounded  or  irregular  groups. 

The  ojfactory  epithelium  attains  a  considerable  thickness- 
It  consists  of  a  single  layer  of  very  elongated  cells,  which 
Schultze  has  proved  to  be  of  two  kinds,  epithelial  cells  and 
olfactory  cells. 

The  olfactory  cells  are  slender,  delicate  structures,  in  which 
may  be  distinguished  a  cell-body  and  two  prolongations  going 
in  opposite  directions — the  one  to  the  periphery,  the  other  cen- 
trally. The  bodies  of  the  olfactory  cells  are  not  all  located  in 
the  same  plane  of  the  epithelial  stratum.  The  majority,  how- 
ever, occupy  its  deeper  portions.  The  cell-body  appears  spin- 
dle-shaped or  pyriform.  It  is  finely  granulated,  and  has  in  its 
central  and  widest  portion  a  spherical,  light-colored,  ill-de- 
fined nucleus.  The  peripheral  prolongation  is  generally  rod- 
shaped,  but  now  and  then  presents  slight  sinuosities.  It  is 
sharply  outlined  and  homogeneous,  and  its  free  extremity,  in 
some  animals  (amphibia  and  birds),  has  a  tuft  of  the  most  deli- 
cate hairs,  which  project  above  the  surface  of  the  epithelium. 
In  man  this  is  not  the  case.  The  opposite  prolongation  is  ex- 
tremely delicate  and  perishable,  and,  by  some  methods  of 
preparation,  resembles  the  finest  nerve-fibrils,  sometimes  cov- 
ered with  varicosities,  at  others  entirely  smooth.  It  runs  con- 
tinuously and  undivided  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  epithelial 
stratum,  where  it  appears  to  meet  the  final  radiations  of  the 
olfactory  nerve,  partly  intertwines  with  these  radiations,  and 
then  escapes  further  investigation. 

The  indifferent  epithelial  oells  appear  in  the  form  of  an 
elongated  cylinder  with  a  very*fine,  granulated  cell-body  and 
an  ellipsoid  nucleus.  Near  the  latter  the  cell  suddenly  con- 
tracts into  a  slender,very  pale,  centrally  directed  prolongation, 
the    inferior    end    of   which  becomes    somewhat   wider,   and 
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branches  into  a  number  of  delicate  filaments,  by  means  of 
which  the  cell  is  attached  to  the  fundamental  layer  of  connec- 
tive tissue.  These  widened  extremities  of  the  cells  often  con- 
tain a  brownish,  partly  nuclear,  partly  diffused  pigment. 
Viewed  upon  the  plane  surface,  the  number  of  olfactory  cells 
is  apparently  larger  than  that  of  the  cylindrical  cells.  Each 
one  of  the  latter,  however,  is  generally  surrounded  by  six  of 
the  olfactory  cells,  which  completely  fill  the  intermediary 
spaces  between  the  cylindrical  bodies.  Both  varieties  of  cells 
are  so  accurately  adjusted  to  each  other  that,  especially  in  the 
wider  portion  of  the  epithelial  cells,  fine  longitudinal  furrows 
may  be  seen,  into  which  the  peripheral  continuations  of  the 
olfactory  cells  have  been  received. 

The  surface  of  the  epithelium  is  covered  by  a  delicate  mem- 
brane, discovered  by  Von  Brunn,  and  called  by  him  the  mem- 
brana  limitans  olfactoria.  He  has  compared  it  to  the  membrana 
limitans  externa  of  the  retina,  and  describes  its  free  surface  as 
being  plane  and  even,  whUe  its  lower  surface  covers  completely 
the  rounded  terminations  of  the  epithelial  cells.  The  periph- 
eral prolongations  of  the  olfactory  cells  pass  through  this 
membrane,  and  terminate  with  bare  extremities  at  the  level  of 
its  free  plane. 

The  olfactory  nerves. — The  branches  from  the  olfactory 
ganglia  which  emerge  through  the  apertures  of  the  lamina  cri- 
brosa  are  composed  entirely  of  non-medullated  filaments,  which 
resemble  embryonic  nerve-fibres.  They  next  anastomose  in  the 
deeper  layers  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  form  a  dense 
plexiform  meshwork,  which  sends  fine  branches  toward  the 
surface.  In  these  branches  the  axis-cylinders  are  broken  up 
into  numerous,  very  fine,  varicose  fibrils,  which  ascend  to  the 
limit  of  the  epithelial  layer,  where  they  are  lost.  Most  au- 
thors agree  with  Schultze  that  there  is  a  distinct  connection 
between  the  nerve-fibrils  and  the  olfactory  cells.  Exner  be- 
lieves that  the  nerve-fibrils  connect  with  the  epithelial  cells 
also.  He  argues,  moreover,  that  intermediary  forms,  between 
the  two  varieties  of  epithelium,  are  found,  which  would  prove 
that  they  are  not  different  sjj|uctures,  but  one  and  the  same. 
Neither  of  these  views  has  yet  been  established. 

Boiomaii's  glands^  peculiar  to  the  olfactory  mucous  mem- 
brane, are  found  in  it  in  large  numbers.  They  occupy  almost 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  mucous  membrane,  their  bodies  be- 
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ing  located  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  connective  tissu(\  I:i 
man  their  shape  varies  somewhat  from  that  of  simple  tubule^i, 
as  several  glandular  tubes  ordinarily  unite  in  a  common  excre- 
tory duct,  so  that,  in  some  cases,  the  gland  almost  appeals 
racemose.  The  glandular  cells  are  partly  round,  partly  irreg- 
ular in  shape,  and  have  many  pale  nuclei,  together  with  a 
brownish-colored  pigment. 


THE  PHARYNX. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  is,  in  general,  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  mouth.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  stratified 
pavement-epithelium,  a  rather  loosely  woven  submucosa,  which 
contains  aggregations  of  mucous  glandules,  and  a  tunica  pro- 
pria composed  of  fibrillarj'^  connective  tissue  and  furnished 
with  papilla.  The  papillae  are  smaller  than  those  found  lower 
down  in  the  oesophagus.  The  mucous  glandules  are  most 
abundant  in  the  superior  part  of  the  pharynx.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  vault  of  the  pharynx,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  fauces,  where  it  becomes  continuous  with  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavity,  to  some  extent  assumes 
the  characteristics  of  the  latter.  In  this  region  the  connective 
tissue  is  more  or  less  thickly  interspersed  with  lymphoid  cells. 
It  is  provided,  moreover,  with  ciliated  cylindrical  epithelium. 
In  adults  this  epithelium  extends  some  distance  backward  until 
it  passes  into  the  stratified  pavement  variety.  In  children, 
however,  ciliated  epithelium  lines  the  whole  naso-pharynx. 
In  the  upper  and  lateral  parts  of  the  pharynx  are  found  cer- 
tain aggregations  of  adenoid  tissue,  most  abundantly  in  the 
vault  of  the  pharynx,  extending  from  one  Eustachian  tube  to 
the  other.  This  tissue  is  generally  quite  diffuse,  but  is  identi- 
cal in  its  structure  with  the  lingual  follicular  glands  and  with 
the  tonsils,  and  from  this  resemblance  it  has  derived  the  name 
"pharyngeal  tonsil." 

THE  T(^SILS. 

The  tonsil  consists  essentially  of  a  reduplication,  more  or 
less  extensive,  of  the  oral  mucous  membrane,  containing  in  its 
folds  an  abundance  of  the  so-called  adenoid  tissue. 
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Its  gross  structure  varies  in  different  animals.  In  some  the 
organ  is  entirely  absent.  Its  simplest  form  is  found  in  the  rab- 
bit, where  it  resembles  a  large  lingual  follicular  gland.  In  man 
its  usual  shape  is  ovoid.  Its  average  vertical  diameter  is  20 
mm.,  and  its  transverse  diameter  13  mm.  Its  surface  is  per- 
forated by  a  varying  number  of  slit-like  and  circular  depres- 
sions, the  common  orifices  of  the  system  of  cavities  which  it 
contains.  If  the  tonsil  of  the  rabbit  be  considered  a  single 
follicular  gland,  we  have  in  man  a  multiplication  of  this  to  the 
number  of  from  eight  to  eighteen,  the  interval  between  each 
gland  forming  a  "lacuna  tonsillaris,"  crypt,  or  one  of  the  sys- 
tem of  cavities  mentioned  above.  There  are  also  in  the  interior 
of  the  tonsil  single  larger  cavities,  each  of  which  includes  sev- 
eral follicular  folds  and  procures  their  common  discharge  at 
the  periphery.  The  crypts  generally  are  filled,  more  or  less, 
with  a  yellowish  substance  composed  of  fat-molecules,  detached 
pavement-epithelium,  lymph-corpuscles,  small  molecular  gran- 
ules, and  cholesterin-crystals,  which  probably  proceed  from 
retained  and  decomposed  epithelial  matter,  and  perhaps  now 
and  then  from  the  bursting  of  follicles  whose  cells  have  in- 
creased by  proliferation  and  have  undergone  retrograde  meta- 
morphosis and  fatty  degeneration.  In  its  minute  anatomy  the 
tonsil  is  for  the  most  part  like  other  so-called  adenoid  glands. 
In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  oral  cavity,  it  is  invested  with 
a  thick  covering  of  pavement-epithelium,  which  rests  upon  a 
delicate  endothelioid  basement-membrane.  Following  this  is  a 
tolerably  compact  mucosa,  formed  of  interlacing  bands  of 
fibrous  connective  tissue  and  containing  many  connective-tis- 
sue corpuscles.  In  the  normal  adult  tonsil  this  structure  is  so 
delicate  that  sometimes  it  is  hardly  recognizable.  From  it 
bands  of  connective  tissue  extend  centrally  into  the  larger  ton- 
sillary  folds,  and  the  whole  forms  essentially  both  an  enclosure 
and  a  framework  for  the  adenoid  tissue  or  proper  substance  of 
the  gland,  as  well  as  a  nidus  for  its  vessels.  The  minuto  struc- 
ture of  the  adenoid  tissue  of  the  tonsil  does  not  differ  from 
that  of  other  follicular  glands  (those  of  the  intestine,  etc.),  de- 
scribed elsewhere.  Occasionally,  in  the  tonsil  the  adenoid  tis- 
sue extends  so  near  the  periphery  as  to  penetrate  the  mucosa 
and  encroach  upon  the  epithelial  layers.  This  is  especially 
the  case  in  the  walls  of  the  crypts,  where  the  epithelium  com- 
monly exists  in  a  modified  form,  or  is  altogether  wanting.    The 
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tonsil  is  supplied  abandantly  with  racemose  mncons  glands, 
which  are  most  numerous  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hilus. 
Here,  also,  may  be  found  small  bundles  of  muscular  fibres 
apparently  independent. 
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CHAPTER  XXIIL 

THE  MOUTH  AND  TONGUE. 
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gological  ABsocifttion. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  remarkable  modifications,  the 
stmctare  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  buccal  cavity  is  the 
same  throughout. 

The  tunica  propria  consists  of  fibrillated  connective  tissue, 
made  up  of  tolerably  minute  bundles  of  intertwining  filaments. 
Between  these  appear  many  delicate,  elastic  fibres.  Toward 
the  epithelium  this  structure  becomes  less  distinct,  and  an  ex- 
ceedingly delicate,  filamentous  network  is  developed.  The  con- 
nective-tissue cells  with  their  nuclei,  on  the  other  hand,  becomo 
more  marked.  The  surface  of  the  tunica  propria  contains 
many  slender  papillse,  which  penetrate  more  or  less  deeply 
into  the  epithelial  covering.  They  have,  also,  the  above-men- 
tioned filamentous  structure,  but  contain  few  cellular  elements. 

The  transition  of  the  tunica  propria  into  svbmucous  connec- 
tive  tissue  is,  in  general,  hardly  perceptible.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, contains  fewer  elastic  filaments  and  broader  bundles  of 
connective  tissue.  The  epithelium  lining  the  buccal  cavity  is, 
throughout,  stratified  pavement.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
the  mouth  varies  in  different  regions  as  to  the  thickness  of  its 
different  strata,  the  height  of  its  papillse,  and  the  condition  of 
the  submucous  tissue.  It  is  thickest  and  firmest  in  the  gums 
and  near  the  palate— particularly  in  the  posterior  section  of  the 
hard  palate — and  thinnest  in  its  reduplications,  e,g.^  the  frcB- 
num  linguflB,  glosso-epiglottic  fold,  and  the  pillars  of  the  fau- 
ces. Its  firmness  in  the  above  places  is  due  to  the  density  of 
the  sabmucosa,  which  forms,  with  the  underlying  periosteum, 
one  compact  mass  of  connective  tissue. 
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Elsewhere  the  maoosa  is  looser,  so  that  the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  readily  thrown  into  folds.  It  is  thickest  wherever  it 
has  intervening  layers  of  glands.  In  some  places,  especially 
in  the  lips  and  soft  palate,  the  submucosa  is  crossed  by  bun- 
dles of  striped  muscular  fibres,  which  are  connected  partly 
with  the  submucosa,  and  partly  with  the  tunica  propria.  The 
papillcB  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  most  developed  at  the 
margin  of  the  lip  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  as  well  as  on  the 
gums,  attaining  here  a  height  of  0.6  mm.,  and  often  termina- 
ting in  a  double  point.  In  the  reduplications  of  the  mucous 
membrane  (the  fraenum  linguae,  etc.),  and  partly  in  the  region 
of  the  hard  palate,  the  papillae  are  very  small,  sometimes  rudi- 
mentary. The  thickness  of  the  epithelial  layer  is  proportion- 
ate to  the  height  of  the  papillae.  Beginning  at  the  vermilion 
border  of  the  lips,  and  going  backward,  the  epithelial  cov- 
ering becomes  progressively  thicker,  and  is  thickest  at  the 
l)Osterior  margin  of  the  lip,  decreasing  rapidly  on  the  pos- 
terior surface.  Upon  the  cheeks  and  on  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  hard  palate  the  epithelium  is  of  medium  thickness; 
it  is  thinnest  on  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  on  the  above- 
mentioned  reduplications.  There  are,  however,  deviations  in 
these  proportions,  especially  in  the  hard  palate,  where  the 
papillae  are  in  some  cases  absent.  Moreover,  the  tunica  pro- 
pria sometimes  assumes  an  almost  tendinous  character.  Cer- 
tain important  aggregations  of  glands,  the  so-called  miccaus 
glandules^  are  found  lodged  in  the  submucous  connective  tis- 
sue of  the  mouth.  These  are  the  labial,  buccal,  palatal,  and 
molar  glandules.  They  are  found  as  white,  sharply  defined 
knobs,  visible  to  the  naked  eye  upon  the  posterior  surface  of 
the  lips,  as  well  as  upon  the  cheeks,  palate,  and  bottom  of  the 
buccal  cavity.  In  some  cases  they  are  aggregated  into  a  few 
large  clusters,  while  in  others  they  are  more  scattered  and 
smaller.  The  orifices  of  their  ducts  are  best  seen  in  the  lining 
membrane  by  everting  the  lips  or  cheek.  They  belong  to  the 
acinous  type,  and  have  a  short  duct,  generally  somewhat 
curved,  relatively  wide,  but  somewhat  contracted  at  the  ori- 
fice. The  greatest  width  of  the  tubes  is  at  their  place  of  seg- 
mentation. On  the  branches  themselves  are  smaller  ramifica- 
tions, which  either  terminate  directly  with  globular  or  ellipsoid 
alveoli,  or  previously  divide  into  one  or  more  twigs.  It  often 
happens  that  a  small  group  of  acini,  with  a  narrow  common 
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dact,  situated  near  a  larger  dact,  discharge  into  the  latter  near 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  appearing  like  a  small 
accessory  glandule.  The  walls  of  the  glandules  consist  of  a 
structureless  basement-membrane,  upon  the  interior  surface  of 
which  are  superimposed  cylindrical,  clear,  almost  homogene- 
ous-looking cells,  with  oblong  nuclei. 

As  for  the  connection  of  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  with 
the  underlying  structures,  different  conditions  obtain  in  differ- 
ent regions.  Its  connection  with  the  hard  palate  and  gums 
has  been  described  above.  Where  it  is  superimposed  upon  a 
sharply  defined  muscle,  e.g,^  over  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and 
over  the  sublingual  gland,  it  passes  into  the  connective-tissue 
sheath  of  the  part. 

The  hlood-vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  arranged  in 
two  systems  of  superficially  extended  networks.  The  deeper 
one,  located  in  the  submucosa,  is  composed  of  the  mutually 
anastomosing  branches  of  the  afferent  and  efferent  vessels. 
Prom  this  network  many  smaller  vessels  penetrate  into  the 
tunica  propria,  which,  by  division  into  still  smaller  branches, 
and  by  frequent  anastomoses  with  one  another,  form  the  more 
superficial  and  finer-meshed  vascular  net.  In  both  nets  the 
venous  and  arterial  branches  run  tolerably  parallel.  From  the 
supei'ficial  network  very  fine  branches  enter  the  papillsB,  where, 
according  to  their  size,  they  form  either  capillary  nets  or  sim- 
ple loops. 

The  lymphatics  form  wide  networks  in  the  submucosa, 
and  narrow  nets  in  the  tunica  propria.  Single  small  vessels 
cross  those  of  the  vascular  nets.  That  lymphatics  pene- 
trate the  papillffi  is  doubtfuL  The  nerves  of  the  buccal  mu- 
cous membrane  form  in  the  submucosa  more  or  less  dense 
plexuses,  in  which  many  separations  of  the  single  nerve-fibrils 
may  be  noticed.  Thence  numerous  filaments,  partly  isolated, 
partly  arranged  in  small  bundles,  and  always  meduUated, 
ramify,  and  radiate  in  wider  ramifications  toward  the  super- 
ficial layers  of  the  mucous  membrane.  A  certain  number 
of  nerve-fibrils  approach  the  papillae,  to  implant  themselves 
either  at  their  bases  or  at  the  centre  of  their  apices,  some- 
times even  at  their  extremities,  in  the  terminal  bulbs  of 
Krause.  Such  fibrils  are  most  abundant  in  the  lips  and  in  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  velum  palati,  and  in  smaller  quantity  in 
the  cheek  and  bottom  of  the  mouth.    Nerve-fibrils  may  some- 
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times  be  seen  also  with  double  contours,  which  wind,  during 
their  course,  into  a  coil  in  the  superficial  layers  of  the  mucona 
membrane. 


THE  TONGUE. 

Although  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  is,  in  the 
general  details  of  its  construction,  similar  to  that  of  the  rest  of 
the  buccal  cavity,  it  nevertheless  presents  some  striking  pecu- 
liarities, mainly  due  to  the  configuration  of  its  upper  surface. 
This  is  covered  by  many  closely  aggregated  prominences  of 
the  mucous  membrane — the  Ungual  papiUcB — which  give  it  a 
roughened,  fungoid  appearance.  Upon  the  under  surface  of 
the  tongue  the  papilla3  are  absent,  but  the  mucous  membrane 
here  contains  a  large  number  of  follicular  glands.  The  lateral 
edges  of  the  tongue  are  here  and  there  covered  with  lingual  pa- 
pillflB,  which  are  often  arranged  in  rows,  and  toward  the  base 
of  the  tongue  are  replaced  by  the  so-called  fmbricR  lingtUB. 
Besides  simple  papillae,  analogous  to  those  of  the  skin,  the  lin- 
gual mucosa  is  studded  with  three  distinct  varieties  of  com- 
pound papillae — the  filiform,  the  fungiform,  and  the  circum- 
vallate.  These  are  distinguished  from  the  ordinary  papillae  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  not  only  by  tlieir  large  size  and  their 
peculiar  shapes,  but  also  by  their  complicated  structure,  by  the 
arrangement  of  their  secondary  papillae,  and  the  conditions  of 
their  epithelial  coverings.  Between  these  three  forms  are 
several  intermediary  ones.  The  filiform  papillce,  are  found  all 
over  the  dorsum  of  the  tongue,  anterior  to  the  line  of  the  cir- 
cumvallate  papillae.  Not  only  in  different  individuals,  but 
also  in  the  same  tongue,  there  are  marked  variations  in  their 
form.  At  the  tip  and  lateral  edges  of  the  tongue  they  are 
always  smaller,  and  their  filaments  are  wanting  or  merely  ru- 
dimentary. Toward  the  centre  of  the  tongue  they  gradually 
become  larger  and  more  abundant,  and  attain  their  highest 
development  in  the  angle  made  by  the  circum vallate  papillae. 

Their  shape  is  that  of  a  truncated  cone,  which  has  at  its 
free  extremity  a  central  hollow  or  depression,  around  which  is 
arranged,  in  a  circular  manner,  a  collection  of  thread-like  pro- 
jections, or  secondary  papillae.  Like  the  rest  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  tongue,  they  are  covered  with  stratified  pave- 
ment-epithelium.   In  the  secondary  papillae  of  the  larger  fill- 
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form  papillfiB  the  epithelium  is  of  the  horny  variety,  and  its 
arrangement  is  imbricated,  the  lower  margin  of  each  scale  over- 
lapping the  upper  border  of  the  scale  next  below  it.  In  the 
axes  of  the  filiform  papillae  large-sized  arterial  and  venous 
capillaries  extend.  Each  secondary  papilla  contains  a  vascu- 
lar loop.  The  papillae  of  smallest  size  contain  a  fine  network 
of  vessels,  and  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  simple  capil- 
lary loops.  Neither  the  filiform  papillae  nor  their  secondary 
papillae  contain  nerve-fibrils.  The  latter  are  found,  however, 
at  the  base  of  the  papillae,  where  they  end  in  rounded  terminal 
bulbs. 

The  fungiform  papillcB  are  larger  than  the  filiform,  and 
their  epithelial  covering  is  much  thinner.     They  appear  as 
rounded  prominences,  somewhat  constricted  at  the  base,  and 
covered  lipon  the  sides  and  top  with  many  cone-shaped  second- 
ary papillae.     The  free  surface  of  some  fungiform  papillae  is 
smooth,  the  secondary  papillae  being  farther  apart.     These  are 
found  most  commonly  at  the  lateral  edges  of  the  tongue,  and 
are  the  so-called  lenticular  papillae.     The  distribution  of  the 
fungiform  papillae  is  rather  irregular,  and  it  varies  in  different 
individuals.     At  the  base  of  the  tongue,  and  generally  at  its 
lateral  portions,  between  the  filiform  papillae,  they  are  some- 
times scarce  and  sometimes  quite  abundant.     Toward  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  they  are  smaller,  while  they  are  larger  in  the 
region  of  the  circumvallate  papillae.    They  are  covered  with 
several  layers  of  pavement-epithelium,   the  deeper  strata  of 
which  are  formed  by  smaller  polygonal  prickle-cells.    In  this 
epithelial  covering,  upon  the  surface  of  the  fungiform  papillae, 
are  constantly  found  peculiar  bodies,  called  the  ''  taste-goblets.'^ 
The  taste-goblets  vary  in  size  and  shape  in  different  ani- 
mals, and  also  in  the  same  animal,  according  to  the  locality 
in  which  they  are  found.     They  usually  resemble  a  short- 
necked  flask,  their  longest  diameter  being  the  longitudinal. 
The  lower  part  of  the  taste-goblet  rests  upon  the  submucosa ; 
I  he  body,  and  more  especially  the  part  which  corresponds  to 
th6  neck  of  the  flask,  is  surrounded  by  epithelial  cells.    Every 
taste-goblet  has  at  the  surface  of  the  epithelium  an  opening 
called  aportcSj  which  word  is  frequently  used  not  only  to  des- 
ignate the  exterior  opening,  but  also  for  the  entire  short  canal 
in  the  epithelial  layer.    The  diameter  of  the  porus  is  from 
.0064  to  .0198  mm.    It  is  surrounded  by  two  and  sometimes  by 
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three  similarly  formed  cells.  Sometimes  the  porns  is  formed 
by  a  single  perforated  cell.  The  short  canal  in  the  epithelial 
cells  is  surrounded  in  like  manner.  In  each  taste-goblet  two 
varieties  of  cells  may  be  distinguished — the  exterior  or  sup^ 
ficial  cells,  called  roof-  or  supporting-cells,  and  the  interior,  or 
central  cells,  called  taste-  or  rod-cells.  The  roof -cells,  which 
may  be  considered  as  modified  epithelial  cells,  surround  the 
taste-goblets  as  petg-ls  envelop  a  bud.  Their  arrangement  with 
relation  to  one  another  is  imbricated.  The  cells  themselves 
are  long,  narrow,  spindle-shaped,  and  curved,  and  each  one 
has  a  well-marked  nucleus.  The  peripheral  end  of  the  cell  is 
pointed,  while  the  central  extremity  is  sometimes  ramified. 
The  taste-  or  rod-cells  are  long,  slender,  and  highly  refractive. 
A  nucleus  of  unusual  size  almost  entirely  fills  their  bodies,  while 
their  extremities  pass  into  two  distinct  prolongations — the  pe- 
ripheral or  superior,  and  the  central  or  inferior.  The  peripheral 
prolongation  is  moderately  broad,  and  has  a  short,  delicate 
extremity,  which  resembles  a  small  rod  or  hair.  Hence  the 
name  rod-cell.  These  rods  are  located  inside  the  short  canal, 
and  rarely  project  above  the  porus.  The  inferior  prolongation 
is  divided  into  several  rootlets.  The  connection  of  nerve-fila- 
ments with  the  taste-goblets  has  never  yet  been  conclusively 
demonstrated,  although  all  authorities  agree  as  to  the  proba- 
bility of  such  connection.  Many  aggregations  of  ganglionic 
cells,  of  greater  or  less  size,  are  found  in  the  course  of  the 
nerve-bundles,  near  the  circumvallate  as  well  as  near  the  fili- 
form papillae.  In  the  fungiform  papilla?  the  nerves  enter  the 
axis  of  the  papillae  as  small  trunks,  composed  of  fibres  with 
double  contours.  These  divide  into  single  nerve-filaments, 
some  of  which  terminate  in  bulbs,  which  are  located  in  the  lat- 
eral surfaces  of  the  fungiform  papillae,  under  the  secondary 
papillae.  The  fibrils  which  run  into  the  axis  pass  into  pale  ter- 
minal filaments,  and  disappear  in  a  brush-like  extremity  in  a 
granular  mass  composed  of  neurilemma— its  nuclei,  and  nu- 
merous circular  granules — the  gustatory  granules.  These  last 
consist  of  a  globular  nucleus,  surrounded  by  a  very  small 
amount  of  cell-protoplasm.  The  resemblance  of  the  above  to 
the  interior  roof -cells  of  the  acoustic  terminal  apparatus,  and 
to  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina,  is  striking. 

The  conical  or  secondary  papillae  are  of  the  same  general 
construction  as  the  fungiform  throughout ;  but  they  present 
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the  following  dlflferences  of  appeai*ance :  their  epithelial  cover- 
ing is  thicker,  and  stratified  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  the 
filiform  papillae,  the  taste-goblets  are  absent  upon  their  sur- 
face, and  the  nerve-fibres,  so  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  termi- 
nate in  bulbs. 

The  circumvallate  papillcBy  about  nine  in  number,  are  situ- 
ated at  the  back  part  of  the  tongue.  They  form  an  irregular 
row  on  each  side  and  incline  slightly  from  before  backward 
toward  the  median  line.  At  their  point  of  junction  is  the/ora- 
Tnen  ccBcum  of  Morgagni.  Each  circumvallate  papilla  consists 
of  a  broad,  flat  elevation  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is 
surrounded  with  a  fossa.  Its  surface  is  covered  with  small 
secondary  papillae,  and  the  epithelium  is  like  that  of  the 
fungiform  papillae.  Taste-goblets  are  found  abundantly  upon 
the  lateral  edges  and  toward  the  centre  of  the  papillae.  The 
blood-vessels  are  arranged  as  in  the  fungiform  papillae,  and 
each  secondary  papilla  contains  a  vascular  loop.  The  nerves 
are  derived  from  the  glossopharyngeal.  They  consist  of  single 
pale  nerve-fibres,  which  form  a  network  in  the  centre  of  the 
papillae  and  ascend  toward  its  peripheral  surface. 

The  papillce  foliatcB^  or  fimbriae  linguae,  consist  of  several 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  at  the  lateral  edges  of  the 
tongue.  Between  them  are  scattered  a  few  fungiform  papil- 
lae, and  they  contain  a  considerable  number  of  taste-goblets. 
Many  excretory  ducts  of  acinous  glands  empty  at  the  bases  of 
these  folds. 

The  sublingual  mucous  membrane  includes  that  of  the  floor 
of  the  mouth.  Both  are  of  the  same  structure,  and  pass  into 
each  other  by  means  of  a  reduplication,  the  fraenum  linguae. 

The  secreting  glands  of  the  root  of  the  tongue  are  of  two 
varieties— serous  and  mucous.  The  mucous  glands  are  like 
those  elswhere  in  the  buccal  cavity.  Their  ducts  are  some- 
times lined  with  ciliated  epithelium.  The  glands  themselves 
are  not  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  taste-goblets.  The 
serous  glands,  on  the  other  hand,  are  found  most  abundantly 
in  those  parts  of  the  tongue  which  are  most  richly  supplied 
with  taste-goblets.  Their  ducts  open  into  the  grooves  which 
are  lined  by  the  taste-goblets. 

The  follicular  glands,  which  form  the  collections  of  adenoid 
tissue  found  at  the  base  and  at  the  sides  of  the  tongue,  are  not 
true  glands,  but  rather  elevations  of  the  mucous  membrane 
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caused  by  circumscribed  collections  of  adenoid  tissue  found  in 
the  tunica  propria.  They  resemble  glands,  in  that  they  gener- 
ally possess  a  cavity  of  variable  size  which  terminates  at  the 
surface  of  the  follicle.  The  mass  of  adenoid  tissue  which  com- 
poses the  follicle  is  surrounded  by  fibres  of  connective  tissue, 
which  are  sometimes  so  compactly  woven  as  to  form  almost  a 
capsule  around  it.  Sometimes  this  capsule  is  wanting,  bat  a 
gradual  transition  of  the  two  neighboring  forms  of  tissue  is 
never  seen.  Above,  the  adenoid  tissue  extends  as  far  as  the 
epithelium,  so  that  the  papillae  of  the  mucous  membrane  either 
disappear  altogether  or  are  only  to  be  found  occasionally,  and 
then  of  small  size.  This  adenoid  tissue  is  in  all  its  essentials 
similar  to  that  found  in  the  tonsils,  the  vault  of  the  pharynx, 
and  at  scattered  points  in  the  adjacent  tissues. 

The  so-called  mucous  corpuscles  of  the  saliva  are  probably 
lymph  corpuscles  which  have  escaped  from  the  adenoid  tissue 
just  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  AliDCENTABY  CANAL. 

Bt  SDMUVD  C.  WENDT.  M.D.. 
Cantor  of  the  St  Francis*  Hon^tiJ,  eta,  New  York  Gty. 

The  human  alimentary  canal  is  a  tube  of  great  length,  ex- 
tending from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.  There  are  considerable 
variations  of  its  calibre  in  the  different  regions  of  the  body 
through  which  it  passes.  The  two  external  openings  of  the 
digestive  tract  are  continuous  with  the  cutaneous  surface  of 
the  body.  Throughout  its  entire  extent  we  find  several  super- 
imposed layers  or  membranes,  which  are  from  within  outward : 
1,  a  mucous  membrane  with  its  submucosa ;  2,  the  muscular 
coat ;  and  3,  a  fibrous  layer.  In  addition  to  these  fundamental 
strata,  we  encounter  certain  special  structures,  which  charac- 
terize the  various  parts  of  the  canal.  The  buccal  cavity  and 
pharynx  are  elsewhere  described  ;  we  begin,  therefore,  with  a 
consideration  of 

THE   (ESOPHAGUS. 

The  walls  of  this  section  of  the  tract  are  directly  continuous 
with  those  of  the  pharynx,  and  have  an  average  thickness  of 
from  three  to  four  millimetres.  In  the  cesophagus,  in  addition 
to  the  four  pharyngeal  coats,  a  new  layer  appears  between  the 
epithelial  stratum  and  the  submucous  tissue.  This  new  struc- 
ture has  received  the  name  of  muscularis  mucosae.  Hence,  the 
different  layers  of  the  oesophagus  are  from  within  outward  : 

1.  The  mucous  membrane. 

2.  The  muscularis  mucosae 

3.  A  submucous  layer. 

4.  The  muscular  coat. 
6.  A  fibrous  envelope. 

The  mucous  membrane  presents  comparatively  long,  coni- 
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cal  papilljE  ot  more  or  less  dense  connective  tiBsne,  containing 
looped  blood-vessels,  and  lined  throughout  by  stratitii-d  pave- 
menl-epitheliam.  These  papillse  attain  a  marked  degree  of 
development  in  the  adult  only.  In  infancy  their  lutUfB  pres- 
ence ia  indicated  by  a  wavy 
outline  at  the  internal  attached 
border  ot  the  epithelial  stratum. 
This  latter  portion  of  the  mu- 
coas  membrane  contributes  0,22 
— 0J26  mm.  toward  the  entire 
oesophageal  thickness  of  about 
4.0  millimetres. 

The  muscidaTis  mucoatBCOU- 
sists  chiefly  of  longitodinal,  an- 
striped  muscle-cells.  They  are 
dispos«d  in  bandies  of  dilTer- 
ent  sizes,  separated  by  varj'ing 
amoants  of  connective  tissue. 
Toward  the  inferior  portion  of 
the  (Bsophagns  tbe«e  bundle* 
approach  each  other,  ditiplacing 
the  interposed  tissue,  and  form- 
ing finally  one  rontioaoUii  moA- 
cular  layer.  The  tluckuew  ( 
and  0.3  mm. 

The  tvbmuetnu  Utyer  u  made  op  of  faacieolated  eoimcetire 
tissue  and  elastic  fibna.  It  eontaiiM  group*  of  fiC-edli^  aad 
lodges  the  mncou  ^aadi,  thm  Ifttter  eloadjr  icaOBUc  Ik* 
^MidsfoaDdintbenKiatlL.  Tittjooo^iaLalyfrmBiii^Liotytiky- 
gonal  aecft;tiag-fldU  with  timwfU-wmM  iwnidwi  noriri,  ««ddort> 
lined  by- cyUadncal  cfnchcfia.  The  lower  porrtoBoCUwnwafh 
sgns  eoataim  mailer  mad  mom  miMrftdal  aehiow*  fMhi 

thb  t^iiM  ibmj  an  also  Umad  ia  grtMttr  sbaadft*Mv  **A 
IsKMUid  the  eudiae  oriftee  tb^  fem  •faaoet  •  eomftste  rteg, 

Thn  irrnrrrrr  rrnf  hm  ■■  hmrr  ritruiar  ■nd  ■■  umlir  Ifrngt 
hro^  IaMBf«tofonMdofbiMhfwfa<iM«riMMl» 
thettrtpadaadvairti^ed.  The  myptt  pi^litm  htamp  tm^ 
ct  mnptA  mmadit  emfy,  wJmnm  IhaUmm  h^l  i  nndttM  mdm- 
■rely  o<  the  wOiped  rpfa*/,  Bvtoir  fh«  Bp^er  «*»4%Mi «( 
the  «winitigM  tMooch  «Mel«-€Mll«  int  btgfa  t»  he  Miwlij 
wiA  Ac  aAw  rarieCj-;  Omj' npidly  I 
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downward,  until  at  about  the  middle  of  its  conrse  the  striped 
fibres  entirely  disappear,  being  replaced  by  continuous  layers 
of  unstriped  muscle-cells. 

The  fibrous  envelope  consists  of  connective  tissue  and  elastic 
fibres,  arianged  so  as  to  form  a  thin,  peripheral,  sheath-like 
membrane. 

Blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  are  found  in  less  abundance 
in  the  oesophagus  than  in  the  mouth  and  pharynx.  The  for- 
mer are  arranged  in  the  shape  of  capillary  networks  in  the 
mucosa.  The  papillary  loops,  already  mentioned,  take  their 
origin  from  these  reticula.  The  larger  branches  are  found  in 
the  submucosa.  The  lymphatics  occur  as  plexuses;  one  is 
sifcuated  superficially  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  communi- 
cates by  capillary  vessels,  with  a  second  larger  one,  placed  in  the 
submucosa.    The  glands  are  said  to  have  special  lymphatics. 

Nerves. — An  elaborate  account  of  the  mode  of  distribution  of 
nerves  in  the  oesophagus  is  given  in  Ranvier's  "  Lemons  d^ana- 
tomie  g6n6rale,"  1880,  p.  366  et  seq.  The  following  brief  sum- 
mary gives  the  main  points :  Nervous  filaments  proceeding  from 
the  pneumogastrics  find  their  way  to  the  striped  muscles,  where 
they  terminate  in  the  well-known  eminences  ordinarily  found  in 
that  tissue.  These  terminal  bodies  are  seen  to  be  very  numer- 
ous, a  fact  which  corresponds  to  the  importance  and  complex- 
ity of  nervous  action  concerned  in  the  process  of  deglutition. 
The  terminal  distribution  in  the  unstriped  muscle  presents  no 
striking  peculiarity.  Between  the  two  layers  of  the  muscle- 
coat  we  find  an  arrangement  analogous  to  Anerbach's  gangli- 
onic plexus,  but  the  ganglia  and  their  nerve-cells  are  larger  and 
appear  to  be  more  numerous  than  in  the  intestine.  The  nerve- 
fibres  proceeding  from  the  vagus  are  medullated ;  those  from 
the  ganglionic  plexus  belong  of  course  to  the  non-medullated 
variety. 

THE    STOMACH. 

The  serous  covering  of  this  organ  has  the  same  general 
structure  as  all  visceral  peritoneum,  being  composed  of  a  con- 
nective-tissue membrane  lined  by  fiat  endothelial  cells. 

The  muscvlar  coat  of  the  stomach  is  divisible  into  three 
layers,  composed  of,  1,  external  longitudinal  fibres ;  2,  middle 
circular;  and  3,  internal  oblique  fibres.    All  of  these  belong 
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Kaclasively  to    tlifi    unstriped    variety    of    muscle-cells.      A 
f  thickening  ol  the  inner  circalar  layer  constitutes  the  pyloric 
Bpbincti;r. 

The  suhimicoits  layer  is  composed  of  loose  connective  tis- 
sue, and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  mucous  membrane  is  so 
■  freely  movable  over  the  iniiscular  ruat.  Tl  is,  moicover,  owing 
this  peculiarity  that, 
hen  ever  and  wherever 
lusculor  contraction  takes 
ilace,  the  mucous  mem- 
irana  presents  numerous 
{olds,  ridges,  and  eleva- 
tions. Thus,  we  may  find 
in  a  perfectly  healthy  stom- 
ach appearances  qaite  an- 
alogons  to  those  described 
by  pathologists  as  the  so- 
called  etal  jnamelonne  of 
gastritis. 

Tile  inuscvlaris  mucosa 
Irequently  presents  two  lay- 
of  unstriped  muscle- 
nells — an  oater  longitudinal 
and  an  inner  circular  one. 
In  some  regions  we  observe 
only  one  layer  of  longitu- 
dinal muscle-cells. 

The  gastric  mucous  laem- 
brane  is  covered  by  a  single 
lyer  of  columnar  epitbeli- 
,m,  containing  gobtet-cclls 
in  greater  or  le&s  abnn- 
dance.  These  goblet-celU  """""^  '"*^ 
represent  ordinary'  epitlielia,  which  appear  to  be  bulged  ont 
by  mucoid  contents.  At  the  rardbu:  extremity  of  the  stomach 
there  is  a  Bharjx,  serrated  line  of  demarcation  Iwtwfien  th« 
CBSophageal  and  gastric  epithelial  lining.  Th«  ffurfiw^e'epitbe- 
lium  forms  one  conlinnnns  Btratam,  and  !■>*  continued  down 
mto  the  ducts  of  the  gaatric  gland*.  The  latter  ocxmr  in  two 
distinct  Tarieties,  viz.,  peptic  gUndii  and  pyloric  glands. 
T^epeptiT  ffland-M.  also  call'-d  gastric  glandfi,  are  <-ylindriral 
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tubules,  nearly  straight  or  slightly  tortuous,  with  often  a  single 
rounded  CM?cal  extremity.  However,  the  latter  is  BOmelimes 
double  by  dicliotomous  division,  or  we  find  many  such  blind 
terminal  branches.  Hence,  we  may  speak  of  simple  peptic 
glands  and  compound  i)eptic  glands.  They  are  all  placed  vei^ 
tically  to  the  surface, 
and  consist  of  a  homo- 
geneous basement-mem- 
brane with  a  linin}!  of 
secreting  epithelia,  (Fig. 
168.)  The  basement- 
membrane  contains  flat- 
tened nuclei,  and  at  its 
inner  aspect  it  ia  fur- 
nished with  flat,  branch- 
ing adventitial  cells. 
Each  gland  is  divisible 
into  a  duct  and  gland 
proper.  The  latter, 
again,  consists  of  a  neck, 
body,  and  fundus. 

Usually,  two,  three, 
or  even  more  of  these 
glands,  have  a  common 
duct.  The  length  of  the 
entire  structure  varies  in 
the  different  gastric  re- 
gions from  0,4 — 2.0  mm., 
in  accordance  with  the 
thickness  of  the  entire 
mucous  membrane  in  the 
respective  parts.  The 
duct,  amounting  to 
about  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  length  of  the  tube, 
is  lined  with  one  contin- 
uous layer  of  columnar  epithelial  cells,  similar  to  the  surface 
epithelium  of  the  rest  of  the  stomach.  The  neck,  the  thin- 
nest portion  of  the  minute  tube,  has  similar  cells;  but  they 
appear  shorter,  darker,  and  have  a  smaller  ovoid  nucleus.  As 
regards  its  breadth,  the  body  stands  about  midway  between 
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the  neck  and  the  fundus,  which  latter  is  the  thickest  portion 
of  the  entire  gland.  In  the  neck  we  also  find,  in  addition  to 
the  cells  already  described,  other  corpuscles  placed  externally 
to  the  former.  They  are  the  parietal  cells  (Heidenhain),  or 
delomorphous  cells  (Rollett),  the  former  variety  being  termed 
chief  cells  (Heidenhain),  or  adelomorphous  cells  (Rollett),  or 
simply  peptic  cells.  The  parietal  cells  occur  as  spheroidal, 
oval,  or  polygonal,  rather  opaque,  sometimes  very  granular 
bodies,  which  lie  beneath  the  basement-membrane,  but  com- 
monly outside  the  layer  of  ordinary  chief  cells.  In  the  body 
of  the  gland- tube  we  again  meet  with  these  two  forms  of  lin- 
ing-corpuscles. Here,  however,  the  columnar  or  chief  cells  are 
longer  than  in  the  neck,  and  their  bodies  generally  appear 
more  transparent,  while  the  nuclei,  again  spheroidal,  are  situ- 
ated nearer  the  external  than  the  internal  border.  Klein  de- 
scribes the  substance  of  these  cells  as  consisting  of  a  delicate 
reticulum,  with  a  small  amount  of  a  hyaline  interstitial  sub- 
stance in  its  meshes.  The  same  author,  also,  invariably  finds 
an  intra-nuclear  network.  Others  have  been  less  fortunate  in 
finding  such  appearances.  The  parietal  cells  of  the  body  in 
all  respects  resemble  those  of  the  neck.  As  the  fundus  is  ap- 
proached their  number  grows  comparatively  less. 

The  pyloric  glands^  which  some  histologists  insist  on  call- 
ing mucous  glands,  are  lined  throughout  by  a  single  layer  of 
epithelium.  This  is  composed  of  the  ordinary  columnar  cells 
of  the  gastric  surface.  But  the  corpuscles  here  appear  to  be 
somewhat  compressed,  so  that  they  seem  less  transparent  than 
elsewhere.  They  are  known  to  undergo  certain  changes  dur- 
ing their  passage  from  activity  to  rest.  Examined  in  the 
latter  condition,  we  find  them  more  granular,  and  apparently 
smaller  or  shorter,  than  during  and  immediately  after  secre- 
tion. These  glands  have  long  ducts,  each  one  serving  for  sev- 
eral secreting  tubules.  Their  bodies  are  branched,  and  usually 
appear  somewhat  tortuous.  When  such  glandules  become 
somewhat  more  complex  and  grow  larger  (a  change  which  nor- 
mally takes  place  in  the  duodenum),  they  are  called  Brunner's 
glands. 

Dr.  Edinger  has  recently  {ArcMv  f.  mikr.  Anat,  Vol. 
XVn.,  p.  193)  asserted  that  the  gastric  glands  contain  in 
reality  only  one  kind  of  cellular  element.  He  based  his 
opinion  on  results  obtained  by  treating  the  almost  living  mu- 
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coas  membrane  with  osmic  acid,  after  Nnssbaum's  method. 
By  him  the  chief  cells  are  said  to  develop  into  parietal  cells, 
through  an  increasi  of  their  volume  and  a  filling  up  with  the 
gastric  ferment.  The  considerations  which  led  him  to  form 
this  opinion  are  as  follows :  1,  the  occurrence  of  bodies  which 
represent  transition-forms  between  chief  cells  and  parietal 
cells ;  2,  the  analogy  of  this  assumed  metamorphosis  of  gas- 
tric corpuscles  {Le.j  the  conversion  of  chief  cells  into  parietal 
cells),  with  similar  changes,  known  to  occur  in  other  glands 
during  active  secretion  ;  3,  the  fact  that  many  animals  which 
secrete  pepsin  have  only  the  parietal  cells ;  4,  the  results  of  an 
examination  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  starving  animal^: 
which  revealed  only  the  chief-cell  form  of  gastric  corpusdes;. 
and  5,  the  apparent  discrepancy  in  the  descriptions  of  thflK 
bodies  by  competent  histologists — some  observers  regarding: 
the  chief  cells,  others  the  parietal  cells,  as  exclusively  'pepBbat'. 
ogenous. 

Still  more  recently,  Stohr  has  {VerhancU.  d.  phys.-mi&i^ 
Oesel.  in  Wurzburg^  1881,  p.  101)  studied  the  histolc^y  of  the: 
gastric  epithelium.  His  specimens  were  derived  from  the  freslL 
stomach  of  a  criminal  immediately  after  execution  of  the  latter. 
The  man  had  taken  no  nourishment  for  some  hours  before  his 
death.  The  principal  conclusions  of  Stohr  are :  1,  the  epithe- 
lia  of  the  mucous  glandules  are  not  destroyed  during  the  pro- 
cess of  secretion,  but,  like  those  of  the  true  gastric  glands,  con- 
tinue their  existence ;  2,  the  parietal  groups  of  cells  represent 
those  portions  of  the  mucous  corpuscles  which  have  not  un- 
dergone mucoid  metamorphosis,  being  made  up  of  unaltered 
protoplasm. 

Prom  the  above  contradictory  statements  it  appears  that 
even  to-day  our  intimate  knowledge  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane,  and  especially  its  epithelia,  is  far  from  being  in  a 
satisfactory  condition.  It  will  have  to  be  reserved  for  future 
investigations  to  dispel  the  uncertainty  still  existing  with  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  most  interesting  details  of  the  physiologico- 
histological  characteristics  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  have  an  arrangement  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  CBsophagus.  In  the  mucous  membrane,  how- 
ever, we  find  abundant  plexuses  of  capillary  vessels  surround- 
ing the  gastric  glands.  These  networks  intercommunicate,  and 
just  beneath  the  surface-epithelium  they  become  especially 
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close.  Prom  this  point  the  veins  take  tlieir  origin.  The  ve- 
nons  rootlets  unite  in  a  stellate  manner  to  form  larger  branches, 
which  descend  almost  vertically  and  empty  into  a  venous  i-etic- 
uiam  situated  between  the  glandular  layer  and  the  muscolaris 
mncosffi,  and  just  above  a  similar  arterial  network. 

l/y^mphaiics  abound  in  the  stoniach.      They  appear    to 
arise  from  Buperlicial  loops,  which,  anastomosiiig  betweeu  the 
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glandalar  tubules,  reach  the  fandal  zone  of  these  structares. 

»  There  they  form  a  network,  and  this  is  in  communication 
with  a  plexus  of  larger  vessels,  situated  in  the  submucous 
tissne. 
The  distribution  of  the  gastric  nerves  does  not  differ  mate- 
rially from  that  of  the  small  intestine,  in  the  description  of 
»hich  this  matter  will  teceive  more  particular  attention.  Gan- 
glion-cells are  frequently  found  both  in  the  muscular  layer 
2nd  the  submucosa  ;  in  the  latter  we  have  a  tolerably  distinct 
PleXQS  of  nerve -filaments  and  ganglion-cells. 

Of  the  normal  occurrence  in  the  walls  of  the  stomach,  of 
*-nie  lymphoid  follicles,  the  author  has  benn  unable  to  find 
Convincing  evidence.  Nevertheless  some  writers  assert  that 
r  are  always  to  be  found  there. 


Of  course,  the  contracted  or  relaxed  conditiott 
of  the  intestinal  tube  at  the  time  of  measurement  will  appre- 
ciably influence  these  figures.  Bat  they  represent  the  general 
ordinary  average. 

The  muscular  coat  has  an  external  longitudinal  and  an  in- 
ternal circular  layer.     Between  the  two  we  find  Auerbach's 
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plexus  myetitericus  of  flat  nerve-fibrea,  wliich  will  be  described 
farther  oii.  The  muscle-coat  becomes  gradually  thinner  as  we 
pass  from  the  duodenum  to  the  ileo-ciecal  valve.  In  the  for- 
mation of  this  thickened  fold  the  longitudinal  layer  does  not 
participate. 

The  unstriped  muacle-cells  have  an  average  length  of  0.356 
mm.,  and  are  about  0.005  mm.  broad.  They  are  arranged  in 
bundles,  surrounded  by  connective- tissue  bands,  with  which 
elastic  elements  are  abundantly  interwoven. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  thrown  into  folds,  and  is  studded 

with  closely  placed  projections,  called  villi.     The  general  di- 

lection  of  these  folds,  tlie  valeulcs  conntventes  Kerkrinffii,  ia 

l-parallel  to  the  transverse  course  of  the  circular  rauscle-layer. 

iThey  ran  parallel  to  one  another,  or  join  at  acute  angles. 

The  Tilli  jut  out  into  the  lumen  of  the  intestinal  canal,  as 
I'-mrioasly  shaped  projections,  of  an  average  length  of  0.04 — 0.6 
nm.,  and  an  average  breadth  of 
^.00— 0.12  mm.      In  general    their  ^       ' 

>rm  may  be  said  to  be  conical  or  "^^ 

lylindrical ;    but   we    always    en- 
counter a  great  variety  of  shapes, 
in    accordance  with    the  varying 
elates  of  contraction  in  the  mus- 
I  oolaris  mucosie.    Each  villus  con- 
1  fiists  of  a  large-meshed  reticulum 
of  connective  tissne,  infiltrated,  as 
it  were,  with  leucocytes,  and  con- 
taining flattened  corpuscles,  which 
_   Wsemble  endothelial  cells.    One  or 
BSftreral  spaces,  situated  in  the  cen- 
^Ble   of  every  villus,  constitute  the 
Origin  of  the  lacteal    tubes.     Ac- 
cording  to    Briicke,    these   chyle-     loinimo  of  ■  ^S"  u*  epiJbi^um    », 
Vessels  are  covered  by  thin,  but    """'  "^  ™""' "' ''     ""^ 
Hot  conlinuons  bundles  of  smooth  muscle  fibres.    Their  walls 
show  only  a  single  layer  of  ordinary  endothelial  cells,  with 
tlear  oval  nuclei.     The  free  surface  of  the  viHi,  like  that  of  the 
stomach,  is  covered  by  a  single  layer  of  columnar  epithelium. 
Each  cell  presents,  in  the  recent  state,  a  tinely  striated  hyaline 
band  at  its  unattached  border.    This  structure  has,  at  different 
dines,  received  various  interpretations,  and  even  now  opinions 
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are  much  divided  as  to  its  tme  significance.  Some  histologists 
regard  the  strisB  as  indicating  so  many  minnte  pores  for  par- 
poses  of  absorptive  transmission  ;  others  believe  that  the  jox- 
taposition  of  numerous  delicate  rods  explains  the  peculiar  ap- 
pearance; and  Klein  has  lately  asserted  them  to  be  merely 
prolongations  of  the  fibrils  of  the  cell-substance  composing 
the  epithelia.  Tliese  strifie  aie  always  seen  to  run  pandlel  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  cells. 

Krause  also  described  as  of  normal  occurrence,  a  basal  pro- 
cess extending  at  an  obtuse  angle  from  the  attached  surface  of 
these  bodies,  and  inserted  into  the  delicately  serrated  border 
of  the  villi.  Near  its  attached  border  each  epithelium  presents 
a  bright  ovoid  nucleus,  with  one  or  more  distinct  nucleoli. 
Besides  the  ordinary  corpuscles,  we  find  interposed  between 
them  the  so-called  goblet-cells.  These  are  derived  from  the 
former  by  mucoid  infiltration  of  the  cell-body,  which  is  there^ 
fore  conspicuously  bulged  out.  Lymph-corpuscles  also  oocor 
between  the  epithelia. 

Immediately  beneath  this  layer  we  find  a  delicate,  homo- 
geneous basemerU'TneTabTane^  composed  of  flattened  cells,  re- 
sembling endothelia. 

The  muscularis  mucosce^  or  muscle  of  Brucke,  is  made  up  of 
a  single  or  double  layer  of  smooth  muscle-cells.  When  double, 
an  inner  circular  may  be  distinguished  from  an  external  longi- 
tudinal coat,  both  being  always  very  attenuated. 

The  submucous  layer  is  formed  of  connective  tissue,  the 
supporting  framework  of  which  contains  lymphatics,  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  often  groups  of  fat-cells. 

The  glands  of  the  small  intestine  are  those  of  Brunner  and 
the  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn.  In  addition  to  these,  however,  there 
occur  numerous  lymphoid  follicles,  which,  when  found  singly, 
are  known  as  i\\e  solitary  follicles  y  and,  when  grouped  together, 
as  agminated  glands,  or  Peyef  s  patches.  The  solitary  or 
closed  follicles  are  real  lymphoid  glands,  and,  like  these,  con- 
sist of  reticulated  connective  tissue,  the  meshes  of  which  are 
replete  with  lymph-corpuscles.  The  jejunum,  ileum,  and  colon 
all  contain  such  follicles,  but  the  agminated  glands  occur  in 
the  ileum,  abounding  especially  at  its  lower  part.  Around 
each  follicle  we  find  a  ring  of  villi  and  glands,  which  arrange- 
ment goes  by  the  name  of  corona  tvbvlorwm  (Miiller).  The 
follicles  receive  an  enveloping  layer  of  fibro-connective  tissue. 
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\Bninner's  glands  lie  in  the  sabmucoaa,  where  they  form 

lely  crowded  tubules,  separated  by  a  small  amount  of  con- 

i  tissue.     Smooth  muscle-cells,  starting  from  ilie  muscu- 

lis  mucosae,  are  of t«ii  seen  to  paas  between  them.    These  eoii- 

uted  tabulea  resemble  and  correspond  to  the  gastric  glands, 

t  have  here  attained  a  much  greater  degree  of  development. 


They  also  appear  to  have  been  poshed  down,  as  it  were,  from 
the  mucous  into  the  submucous  layer. 

An  individual  gland  consists  of  its  long  duct  !ine«i  bycol- 
nmnar  epithelium,  and  the  branched  tubules,  which  frequently 
hava  terminal  clusters,  resembling  true  acini.  They  art,  how- 
ever, only  secondary  or  tertiary  diverticula,  so  that  Brnnner'd 
glands  really  conform  to  the  compound  tubular  type  of  eecret- 
ing  structures  (Renaut).  Each  ultimate  diverticulum  has  an 
external  merabrana  propria  composed  of  flattened  endothelial 
cells,  and  a  lining  of  cylindrical,  columnar,  or  prismatic  secret- 
ing epithelia,  containing  oval  nuclei. 

ilistoiogists  have  described  minute  capillary  channels  pro- 
ceeding from  the  central  lumen  of  the  gland,  between  theife-; 
creting -cells,  ending  jnat  underneath  the  membrana  propria. 
The  author  believes  these  intercellular  channels,  as  they  have 
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been  called,  to  be  the  artificially  altered  cement-snbstance  al- 
ways present  between  such  adjacent  cells.  Brunner's  glandi 
abound  only  in  the  duodenam,  but  a  few  may  occasionally  b 
Been  lower  down  the  intestine.  Their  dncts,  after  traversin 
the  mnscalaris  mucosje,  ascend  almost  vertically  between  t 
crypts,  opening  on  the  free  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane. 


UK  M«»:  t  nt 


These  crypts  represent  open  spaces  within  the  80-oalle 
follicles  of  Lieberkiihn,  which  are  tubular  glands  placed  vert 
cally  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  existing  throughoa 
its  entire  extent. 

They  form  a  continuoiia  layer,  except  where  the  npwi 
projection  of  a  lymph-follicle  creates  an  interraption.  TUei 
glands  open  at  the  base  of  the  villi,  the  epithelial  covering  c 
the  latter  being  continued  down  into  the  tubular  depressioi 
which  they  constitute  in  the  mucous  membrane.  The  cells  < 
this  stratum  naturally  appear  broader  at  their  attached  than  ■ 
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their  free  extremities.  A  continnation  of  the  villous  basement* 
membrane  forms  the  membrana  propria  of  the  crypts  of  Lie- 
berkuhn.  External  to  this  we  find  the  surrounding  connective 
tissue,  which  is  disposed  in  reticula,  containing  many  leuco- 
cytes in  its  meshes.     Hence  it  is  also  known  as  adenoid  tissue. 

The  blood-vessels  enter  and  leave  the  intestine  at  the  me- 
senteric margin.  The  arteries,  generally  accompanied  by  one 
or  two  veins,  pierce  the  muscle-coat,  giving  off  branches  which 
form  networks  in  those  layers,  then  enter  the  submucosa,  where 
they  run  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
finally  send  off  vertical  arterioles  at  the  base  of  the  villi.  The 
latter  ascend  on  one  side  of  the  villus,  and  then  suddenly 
divide  into  a  dense  capillary  network.  This  division  takes 
place  near  the  middle,  the  capillaries  then  spreading  out  to  the 
apex  and  i)eriphery.  Here  they  become  quite  superficial,  being 
covered  by  the  epithelial  lining  only.  The  venous  rootlets  of 
the  villus  are  generally  two,  or  even  three  in  number.  About 
the  glands  and  follicles  we  encounter  special  networks  with 
variously  shaped  meshes. 

Lymphatics  are  found  in  all  the  layers  of  the  intestinal 
canal.  Those  of  the  serous  coat  empty  into  the  large  mesen- 
teric trunks.  In  an  inward  direction  we  also  find  a  network  of 
lymph-capillaries  between  the  two  layers  of  the  muscle-coat. 
The  submucous  layer  contains  the  perifollicular  lymph-sinuses 
situated  at  the  base  of  these  bodies,  and  a  reticulum  of  larger 
channels^  many  of  which  are  found  provided  with  valves.  The 
lymphatics  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  present  in  the  shape 
of  capillary  networks  surrounding  the  intestinal  glands. 

In  the  villi  we  note,  as  already  stated,  one  or  more  central 
lacteals,  communicating  at  the  base  of  these  structures  with 
the  lymph-vascular  networks  situated  around  and  between  the 
glands. 

The  nerves  of  the  intestine  are  known  as  the  plextts  of 
Auerbach^  and  of  Meissner.  The  former,  situated  between 
the  circular  and  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  musculosa,  is  com- 
posed of  fiattened  nerve-branches,  made  up  of  numerous  ulti- 
mate fibrils.  Small  nodules,  containing  characteristic  gan- 
glion-cells, are  also  found,  while  little  twigs  are  given  off  from 
the  plexus  myentericus,  to  be  distributed  to  the  layers  of  the 
musculosa. 
:  !TbA  pleanis  of  Meissner  is  situated  in  the  submucous  tis- 
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sue.  Its  component  nerves  are  less  flattened,  bat  are  likewise 
provided,  with  ganglia  containing  variously  sliaped  ganglioD- 
cells.  This  plexus  also  gives  origin  to  the  Becondary  networks 
of  the  musciilaris  mucosse,  and  is  besides  connected  by  certain 
branches  with  Auerbach's  plexus. 


THE  LAIIOE  IHTESTIITK. 

The  histological  structure  of  the  colon,  broadly  speaking, 
very  nearly  resembles  that  of  the  preceding  section  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal.  The  lining  epithelium  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane presents  the  same  chamcteristic  appearances  as  in  tlia 


small  intestine.     The  mucosa  of  the  colon  is,  howevtr,  devoid  I 
of  villi ;  but  it  shows  numerous  crescentic  folds.    The  muscit- 
laris  rancosaj  will  be  found  to  answer  to  the  description  already  I 
given  of  that  layer  in  the  small  intestine. 

The  Bubmiicosa  also  shows  the  same  morphological  compo-  I 
sition,  but  appears  to  be  much  richer  in  deposits  of  fat-oeUs.  I 
Aggregations  oE  lymph-follicles  are  not  generally  found,  but  ' 
large,  conspicuous  solitary  glands  abound  ttiroughont. 

The  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn  are  identical  with  the  glands  of 
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the  same  name  found  in  the  small  intestine.    As  we  approach 
the  rectum  an  increase  in  their  length  becomes  apparent. 

In  the  vermiform  appendix  we  find  the  collection  of  solitary  y. 
lymph-follicles  so  closely  placed  that  the  space  left  between 
adjoining  glands  does  not  equal  in  diameter  that  of  these  struc- 
tures themselves. 

The  longitudinal  layer  of  the  muscle-coat  is  quite  thin  be-   ^/ 
tween  the  tffiniffi  coll,  or  flat  longitudinal  bands  of  the  large 
intestine.    These  bands  themselves  represent  thickened  layers   \ 
of  the  musculosa.     It  appears  that  the  circular  fibres  are  espe- 
cially developed  in  the  portions  between  the  eacculi  of  the    ^ 
csBcum  and  colon. 

The  blood-vessels  are  arranged  after  the  same  plan  as  in  the 
small  intestine.  In  the  submucosa  are  contained  large  trunks, 
running  parallel  to  the  surface.  Capillaries  arise  from  these, 
and  ascend  almost  vertically  between  the  crypts  of  Lieberkuhn, 
the  capillary  network  surrounding  those  structures  being  only 
moderately  developed. 

As  regards  the  lymphatics^  they  have  a  distribution  similar 
in  all  essential  respects  to  that  found  in  the  small  intestine. 

The  nerves  likewise  imitate  in  their  structure  and  arrange- 
ment those  encountered  in  the  small  intestine.  Meissner^s 
plexus  appears  to  be  provided  with  comparatively  large  gan^ 
glia  and  relatively  small  component  cells.  TJie  plexun  of 
Auerbach  also  attains  coDspicuoos  development  in  tbe  large 
intestine. 

THE  BBCnJM* 

The  internal  sphincter  ani  repren^ntu  a  thi#^k#^ing  of  th^ 
circular  layer  of  the  moAcle-eoat.  In  \i%  U[/jier  jfffriU/fi  tb^ 
rectal  mucous  membrane  in  like  the  name  Ktractrireof  tb^  larg^ 
intestine.  Lower  down  we  tiud  the  c^^lomriar  ^litbelicirn  fp^- 
ually  replaced  by  stratifie^l  jiavefn^fnt'^iitbelirjfn. 

The  follicles  of  Lietjerkrifan  are  lar^e  an/1  Um^^  Finally^ 
the  mucous  membrane  graulnatly  jfM«¥^  \nUp  tlie  ^ffAinsuj  in- 
tegument  snrroanding  the  anal  fftSfif^M. 

The  blood'TesseL^  \jm\p}$MitM,  Hf$A  nerven  re^jemWe  in  their 
distribntion  those  of  the  <//l//n,  an/l  are  th^^M  fA  <!;har»<terv^ 
pecoliarities. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 


THE  SPLEEN,  PANCREAS,  THYMUS,  THYROID  AND  PINEAL 

GLANDS,  AND  PITUITARY  BODY. 

BrC.  L.  DANA,  A.M.,  M.D., 
Professor  of  Physiology  in  the  Woman*s  Medical  College,  New  Yozk  City, 

THE   SPLEEN. 

OeneraZ  structure. — This  organ  is  composed  of  connective 
tissue  and  muscular  fibres,  containing  Malpigliian  corpuscles, 
pulp-substance,  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  An 
outline  of  the  general  arrangement  of  these  several  elements 
will  make  subsequent  details  clearer. 

Within  its  peritoneal  investment  the  spleen  has,  in  the 
first  place,  an  elastic  fibrous  capsule  ;  this  envelops  the  organ 
and  passes  into  its  interior  at  the  hilum.  From  the  internal 
surface  of  the  capsule  are  given  oflf  fibrous  bands  and  pro- 
cesses— the  trabeculae,  which  interlace  and  form  a  fine  network. 
In  the  meshes  of  this  network  is  a  soft,  reddish  substance — the 
splenic  pulp.  The  arteries,  entering  at  the  hilum,  run  along  ^ 
the  trabeculae  and  end  in  capillaries,  which  gradually  break  up 
in  the  parenchyma.  Attached  to  the  walls  of  the  arterioles 
and  bathed  in  the  spleen-pulp  are  little  bodies,  called  the 
Malpigliian  corpuscles.  The  veins  begin  in  the  pulp,  and,  ^ 
gradually  enlarging,  pass  out  alongside  the  arteries.  The 
blood  thus  passes  out  of  the  capillaries  into  the  spleen -pulp, 
and  from  thence  is  collected  by  the  veins.  It  passes  through 
the  blood-paths  in  the  pulp  much  as  the  lymph  passes  through 
lymph-paths  in  the  lymphatic  glands. 

This  unique  structure  is  now  to  be  considered  in  detail. 

The  peritoneal  or  serous  coat  of  the  spleen  resembles  the 
peritoneum  elsewhere.     It  is,  in  man  especially,  very  firmly 
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adherent  to  the  fibrous  coat  beneath  it,  and  closely  invests  the 
organ.     It  is  reflected  off  at  the  hilum  to  form  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum,  and  also  at  the  upper  border,  where  it  in- 
;   vests  the  suspensory  ligament. 

The  fibroTis  coat^  or  capsule  of  the  spleen,  is  white  in  color, 
and  thicker  than  the  serous  coat.  It  is  composed  of  fibrous 
tissue,  which  is  permeated  very  extensively  by  elastic  fibres. 

V^  Mingled  with  them  are  a  few  smooth,  muscular  elements.  At 
the  hilum  this  fibro-muscular  coat  surrounds  the  vessels  and 
nerves  and  passes  into  the  substance  of  the  spleen  with  them, 

"^  forming  what  is  called  the  "capsule  of  Malpighi."  It  invests 
the  arteries  and  veins  as  far  as  theh*  finer  branches,  and  gives 
off  fibrous  processes,  which  have  a  diameter  of  ^  mm.  to 
2  mm.,  and  which  help  to  make  up  the  trabecular  frame- 
work of  the  spleen.  This  framework  is  formed  by  processes 
sent  off  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  spleen's  fibrous  coat, 
which  join  with  the  processes  sent  off  from  the  capsule  of 
Malpighi,  and  interlace  until  a  firm  network  is  made.  In  this 
structure  lie  embedded  the  spleen-pulp  and  the  Malpigbian 
corpuscles.  The  fibrous  sheath  of  the  veins  has  a  somewhat 
peculiar  arrangement.  It  becomes  at  once  intimately  adherent 
to  the  venous  walls,  uniting  them  closely  with  the  surrounding 
parenchyma.  As  the  veins  grow  smaller  this  fibrous  coat  splits 
into  bauds  containing  muscle-cells,  which  lie  longitudinally 
along  the  vessel-wall.  These  bands  do  not  entirely  surround 
the  vessel,  however,  but  allow  the  thin  endothelium  and  in- 
tima  to  be  seen  between  them.  They  finally  leave  the  veins 
to  join  the  trabecular  framework.  The  tissue  composing  this 
framework  is  made  up,  like  the  capsule,  of  elastic  and  other 
fibres,  with  a  good  many  smooth  muscle-fibres  arranged  longi- 
tudinally along  their  course. 

Malpighian  corpuscles. — The  Malpighian  or  spleen  corpus- 
cles are  so  intimately  connected  with  the  arteries  that  it  will 
be  necessary  first  to  trace  in  part  the  course  of  the  latter.  The 
arteries  of  the  spleen  enter  at  the  hilum,  enclosed  in  a  common 
sheath  with  the  veins  and  accompanied  by  the  lymphatics. 

/     They  divide  and  subdivide  very  rapidly.     When   they  have 

^  reached  a  diameter  of  about  two-tenths  of  a  millimetre,  the 
veins  leave  them  and  take  an  independent  course.  At  this 
point  of  separation,  or  even  sooner,  the  outer  connective-tissue 
coat  of  the  artery  begins  to  be  transformed  into  the  ordinary 
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adenoid  tissne ;  the  fibrillffi  become  more  delicate  and  interlace 
in  a  coarser  meshwork ;  in  the  interstices  are  lymph>cella  and 
at  the  nodal  poiuts  are  small  nuclei.  Klein  describeB  large,  flat- 
tened endotheltoid  cells,  "endothelioid  plates,"  fixed  upon  the 
reticulom.  This  lymphoid  tissue  surrounds  the  artery  in  a 
loose  coat  of  variable  thickness.  At  certain  points  there  is  a 
local  hyperplasia  of  it ;  it  becomes  massed  into  little  ovoid  or 
Bpherical  bodies,  which  are  called  Malpighian  corpuscles. 
These  have  a  diameter  of  ^  to  -,V  "iiQ-  They  are  attached 
like  buds  to  the  artery,  or,  not  rarely,  the  artery  pierces  them 
centrally  or  eccentrically.  When  thus  pierced  the  lyrai)hoi4 
change  in  the  arterial  coats  extends  much  deeper.  The  cor- 
puscles resemble  very  closely  the  follicles  in  the  solitary  gland* 
of  the  intestine,  aa  well 
as  those  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  (Fig.  173).  They 
are  composed  of  the  same 
retiform  connective  tis- 
sne, in  the  meshes  of 
which  are  lymphoid  cells, 
with  occasionally  yellow 
or  brown  pigment.  This 
retiform  tissue  becomes 
denser  near  the  external 
part  of  the  corpuscle, 
but  no  distinct  envelop- 
ingmembrane  exists.  In- 
deed, the  external  sur- 
face is  generally  cjunect- 
ed  by  fibrilhe  with  th« 
branching  cells  of  the  iip]««<f»-i;rj)p  •urr'/iHwIldK  U,  Towsud 
the  centre  the  mtJUjnu  tiimutt  U  tmir-.  oi>i^u.  'T\i*:  '^lU  witliia 
the  meshes  are  Iymph-<%1)«  tit  rjurJ'/UN  ttV/Am.  Tiu-y  tiAve  an 
average  diameter  of  ,i,  mm,  Th«  tmmlU-r  oinm  intf.  a  iriiyfJ* 
nucleus,  the  iarger  fst^ty  }jar<;  Nt^tral,  An  nr\*:r\it,\  twig  ttuiMn 
the  (xxposcle  either  Si'mi  i\m  uiUu:\n-A  Hru-ry  or  ff/tu  tW  'Mit- 
side.  It  djvidee  at  ou««  iuUf  t-MiAHiu^'M,  wUU'ii,  mm  h  r»\*i,  intr*f 
no  Kgnlar  ajiZMtiieufnit.  Tit^r/  r^rA-h".  aw  it/ivuiitiiiot  lyatpii- 
Old  ttSEoe.  Ko8t  'jf  tiitrtti  w/t/ft  \jtm  \.U\*  «i/|v*7Utilfa,  i\Mr  wstlln 
become  rich  in  taw:Un,  \/nkfyMnii  t/t'"'^'***^  »/«  jgJt^K  'S,  futd 
the  UniettuaJ  cJUanKiAT  '/t  tht  rMHMd  U  UM.    TWy  limiiy 
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break  np  entirely,  and  their  contents  pass  out  at  the  periphery 
of  the  corpuscles  into  the  meshes  of  the  pulp.  It  is  to  be 
noted  that  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  the  only  parts  of  the 
spleen  where  capillaries  exist  to  any  extent.  The  arteries  going 
to  the  pulp  for  the  most  part  break  up  at  once. 

The  spleen-corpuscles  differ  from  the  lymph-follicles,  par- 
v  ticularly,  in  having  fewer  capillaries,  no  lymph-paths,  and  in 
containing  pigment  in  their  meshes.  The  number  of  Malpig- 
hian corpuscles  in  a  spleen  of  ordinary  size,  as  estimated  by 
Sappey,  is  about  ten  thousand  ;  but  this  applies  to  lower  ani- 
mals. In  man  they  are  smaller  and  less  numerous.  Pro- 
tracted disease  is  thought  to  diminish  the  number. 

The  spleen-pulp. — This  is  a  soft,  reddish  brown  substance, 
looking,  when  squeezed  out,  like  grumous  blood.  On  expo- 
sure to  the  air  it  acquires  a  redder  hue.  Under  the  microscope 
it  is  found  to  present  a  honeycombed  appearance,  in  the  meshes 
of  which  are  numerous  lymph-corpuscles,  fragments  of  red 
blood-corpuscles,  so-called  nuclei,  and  pigment-granules.  Thus, 
we  have  really  only  a  modified  form  of  adenoid  tissue.  Klein 
considers  that  the  network  is  made  up  of  the  large,  flat  endo- 
thelioid  cells  above  referred  to.  Processes  branching  from 
these  and  uniting  with  each  other  form  the  meshes.  I  have 
been  unable  to  make  out  the  structure  as  Klein  describes  it, 
and  his  own  observations  and  plates  do  not  demonstrate  it 
satisfactorily.  The  branching  endothelioid  cells  are  connected 
with  the  breaking-up  and  the  beginning  of  the  blood-vessels, 
but  do  not  form  the  whole  pulp  reticulum. 

The  fibrillae  of  this  retiform  tissue  are  connected  with  the 
external  surface  of  the  Malpighian  corpuscles,  with  the  lym- 
phoid tissue  that  ensheaths  the  small  arteries,  with  the  fibrous 
trabeculse  of  the  spleen  itself,  and  with  the  cell-nuclei  of  the 
walls  of  the  arterioles,  capillaries,  and  venous  radicles.  From 
these  points  they  branch  and  interlace,  enclosing  the  cellular 
and  other  elements  in  their  meshes.  These  branching  fibrillae 
are,  as  in  other  lymphoid  tissue,  of  a  pale,  granular  appearanca 
The  cells  enclosed  in  the  meshes  are  not  crowded  so  closely 
together  as  are  those  in  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  (Fig.  174). 
They  are  of  different  sizes ;  the  small  ones  are  sometimes  de- 
^  scribed  as  free  nuclei.  The  larger  ones  have  one,  two,  or  more 
nuclei  within  them.  These  larger  cells  often  contain  red  blood- 
globules  in  various  degrees  of  disintegration,  a  fact  which  gives 
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rise  to  the  opinion  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  spleen  is  to 
destroy  them.  The  pigment-granules  are  found  both  without 
and  within  the  cells,  and  occasionally  even  stain  the  nodal 
nuclei  of  the  sustentacnlar  tissue.  The  pigment  is  yellowish, 
brown,  or  black,  and  there  is  enough  of  it  to  give  a  charac- 
teristic dark  color  to  the  gross  ap- 
pearance of  the  spleen.  In  addition 
to  the  pulp-elements  mentioned,  there 
are,  according  to  Fremke  and  Kolli- 
ker,  small,  yellowish  nucleated  cells, 

which  are  possibly  young  red  blood-     "       ^^i^^^^jX-^ 
globules. 

The  pulp-substance  thus  described 
has  arterioles  and  capillaries  ending 
and  veins  beginning  in  it.  The  blood 
flows  from  the  former,  through  the  i^rt'tt  1"^°^! ».' 
spaces  between  the  cells,  into  the  lat-  ™^iu  m*»  witti  iii<»mpiw  nm;  ^ 
ter.  Here  is  every  opportunity,  there-  "°""'™'"^  *^- 
fore,  for  the  blood  to  recruit  itself  with  new  white  corpuscles, 
and  to  enrich  itself  with  albuminous  and  pigmentary  matter 
from  disintegrated  red  globules.  The  analyses  of  the  blood 
in  the  splenic  vein  seem  to  show  that  it  does  do  this. 

,  Blood-vessels. — We  have  already  described,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  general  arrangement  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  some 
further  particulars  remain  to  be  noticed. 

The  splenic  artery,  the  largest  branch  of  the  cceliac  axis, 
passes  to  the  spleen  in  a  course  so  tortuous  as  to  shorten  its 
length  in  a  straight  line  by  one-third.  It  enters  the  gastro- 
splenic  omentum,  divides  generally  into  six  branches,  and 
passes  into  the  spleen  at  the  hilum,  where,  in  common  with  the 
vein,  it  becomes  surrounded  by  the  capsule  of  Malpighii,  The 
branches  then  rapidly  subdivide  and  decrease  in  size,  but  with- 
out anastomosing.  When  about  two-tenths  of  a  millimetre  in 
diameter  they  leave  the  veins  and  receive  their  sheaths  of  lym- 
phoid tissue  and  Malpighian  bodies,  as  has  been  described. 
_  They  then  end  for  the  most  part  in  capillaries,  which  pass  to 
the  Malpigliian  bodies  and  there  break  up  in  the  way  above 
described.  But  there  are  other  capillaries  which  pass  into  the 
palp-substance,  where  their  waits  gradually  melt  away,  so  to 
speak,  into  the  retiform  tissue  that  surrounds  them.  If  one 
follows  this  change  with  a  microscope,  he  vrill  see  the  capil- 
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lary  tnbe  becoming  thinner  and  more  freely  Btudded  with 
naclei ;  from  some  of  theBe  nuclei  processes  are  sent  ont  whicli 
connect  with  the  fibrillte  of  the  pulp.  At  this  stage  injections 
into  the  capillaries  pass  freely  out  into  the  sarronndiog  tis- 
sue. The  exact  point  where  the  capillary  wall  mei^es.  into 
the  suBtentacular  tissue  can  hardly  be  determined. 

The  venous  radicles  begin  in  a  somewhat  ^milar  way  to 
that  in  which  the  capillaries  end  (Fig.  174).  The  sustentacu- 
lar  fibrillie  (endothelioid  plates  \)  appear  to  arrange  themselves, 
first  of  all,  in  a  circular  manner,  occasionally  interlacing  at 
right  angles  (Fig.  176).  Lying  within  and  apon  the  fibrillie 
thus  arranged  are 
oval  cells  with  promi- 
nent nncleL  Theae 
nuclei  are  often  con- 
nected with  the  809- 
tentacular  fibrillie 
outside.  These  cells 
are  not  adherent  to 
each  other  at  first, 
but,  as  the  radicle  be- 
comes more  perfect, 
they  unite  to  form  a 
complete  wall ;  the 
external  layer  of  cir- 
cular fibrillie  then 
becomes  metamor- 
phosed into  a  tunica 
intima  ;  finally,  the  thick  oval  cells  are  replaced  by  flat  endo- 
thelial cells,  and  the  complete  venule  is  formed. 

Having  shown  how  this  vascular  channel  begins,  we  turn, 
for  convenience  of  description,  to  its  other  end.  The  splenic 
vein  enters  tlie  hilum,  just  as  the  artery  does.  As  it  subdi- 
vides, however,  it  loses  both  tunica  adventitia  and  tunica  me- 
dia. The  internal  tunic  remains  and  becomes  firmly  united 
with  tlie  fibrous  trabeculje  of  the  spleen,  so  that,  on  section, 
the  venous  wall  does  not  collapse,  but  appears  like  a  part  of 
the  parenchyma.  After  several  subdivisions  the  veins  begin 
to  anastomose,  and  tliey  finally  form  a  closely  reticulated  ar- 
rangement of  like-sized  vessels  having  an  average  diameter 
of  tItj  to  f  fir  mm.     These  are  called  the  cavernous  veins.    The 
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branches  from  them  subdivide,  pass  into  the  pulp,  and  end  in 
the  venous  radicles  we  have  described. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  some  authors  (Gray,  Billroth, 
K511iker)  believe  that  the  capillaries  connect  directly  with 
these  cavernous  veins,  pouring  the  blood  into  the  lacunse  which 
they  form.  Others  (Key,  Stieda)  believe  that  the  sustenacular 
tissue  of  the  pulp  is  not  composed  of  branching  fibrillse,  but 
of  collapsed  capillaries,  which  connect  the  arteries  with  the 
venous  radicles.     Such  views  cannot  now  be  sustained. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  spleen  occur  in  two  sets :  one,  the 
trabecular,  forms  a  close  plexus  in  the  external  capsule  and 
sends  deep  branches  along  the  trabeculae,  to  communicate  with 
the  deep  or  perivascular  set.  This  perivascular  set  arises  from 
the  lymphoid  sheaths  of  the  arteries,  and  at  first  has  no  dis- 
tinct channels.  True  lymphatics  are  soon  formed,  however, 
which  run  along  the  arteries,  generally  one  on  each  side.  At 
the  hilum  they  unite  with  the  trabecular  set,  and,  passing  along 
the  gastro-splenic  omentum,  enter  the  neighboring  lymphatic 
glands. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  solar  plexus  (right  and  left 
semilunar  ganglia  and  right  pneumogastric).  They  enter  the 
hilum  and  follow  the  course  of  the  arteries ;  along  their  terminal 
ramifications,  according  to  Muller,  are  oval  ganglia,  through 
which  a  single  fine  capillary  runs.  On  section  of  the  nerves  of 
the  spleen  the  organ  dilates,  and  on  electrical  stimulation  it 
contracts. 

Development — The  spleen  is  present  in  all  vertebrates  ex- 
cept the  septocardia  and  iriyxenoids  (Miiller). 

The  organ  is  developed  entirely  from  the  mesoblast,  and, 
according  to  Peremeschko,  is  intimately  related  in  its  origin 
with  the  pancreas,  from  which  it  is  an  offshoot.  Its  shape  can 
be  recognized  in  the  twelfth  week.  The  capsule,  trabeculse,  and 
retiform  connective  tissue,  are  first  formed ;  then  the  cells  and 
Malpighian  bodies  appear,  the  latter  at  about  the  middle  of 
intra-uterine  life. 

Preparation  of  spleen  for  microscopical  examination. — 
The  methods  of  preparing  the  spleen  for  examination  are  in 
general  like  those  for  preparing  lymphoid  tissue  anywhere. 
The  organ  is  very  soft,  and  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to 
harden  it  without  interfering  too  much  with  its  intimate  struc- 
ture.   A  good  method  is  that  of  Klein.     The  spleen  should  be 
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first  washed  out  with  i  per  cent  solution  of  common  salt  until 
the  fluid  from  the  vein  is  clear.  Then  inject  ^  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  osmic  acid  or  Muller's  fluid  for  twenty  minutes.  Then 
place  the  spleen  in  Muller's  fluid  for  ten  days,  at  the  end  of 
this  time  small  bits  should  be  cut  off  and  hardened  in  alcohol, 
when  it  may  be  stained  and  mounted  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  spleen  of  man  is  best  prepared  (E.  Klein)  by  placing  small 
bits  in  a  large  excess  of  ^  per  cent,  chromic  acid  for  a  week. 
Then  change  it  to  a  i  per  cent,  solution,  and  in  three  days  from 
this  to  a  i  per  cent,  solution.  Finally,  bits  are  to  be  placed  in 
alcohol  and  hardened  in  the  usual  way. 

I  have  obtained  excellent  sections,  however,  which  answered 
very  well  for  demonstrations,  by  freezing  the  spleen  of  the 
living  cat  with  the  ether-spray,  making  sections  at  once,  and 
staining  them  with  Bismarck  brown.  In  this  way  the  retiform 
tissue  even  may  be  seen. 


THE  PANCBEA8. 

The  pancreas  is  a  compound  racemose  gland.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  central  duct,  which  sends  off  branches  that  divide 
and  subdivide  until  they  end  after  the  usual  manner  of  race- 
mose glands,  by  opening  into  collections  of  little  vesicles  or 
acini.  This  mode  of  structure  divides  the  gland  into  small 
lobules,  between  which  runs  areolar  connective  tissue.  The 
same  tissue  envelops  the  whole  organ. 

In  each  of  the  lobules  will  be  found  a  number  of  acini 
grouped  around  the  terminal  extremity  of  a  duct.  These 
acini  consist  of  a  basement-membrane ;  lining  this  and  almost 
filling  the  acinus  are  cubical  epithelial  cells.  The  basement- 
membrane  is  composed  of  flat,  stellate  cells.  Owing  to  their 
branching,  they  do  not  form  a  completely  homogeneous  mem- 
brane. The  epithelial  cells  lining  the  acini  are  nucleated  and 
compressed  closely  together.  Their  internal  portion,  next  the 
lumen,  is  granular  ;  the  external  part  is  clear.  This  gi'anular 
part  represents  (Heidenhain)  the  mother- ferment,  zymogen, 
whicli  is  transformed  subsequently  into  trypsin.  It  varies  in 
extent  with  the  activity  of  the  gland.  During  such  activity 
the  cell  is  smaller  and  the  granular  part  less.  Between  the 
cells  (Langerhaus,  Saviotti)  fine  intercellular  passages  similar 
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to  those  in  the  liver-lobules  have  been  described  (Fig.  176). 
These  intercellular  passages  are  claimed  by  some,  however, 
to  be  branching  iirocesges  from  the  cells  of  the  basement-mem- 
brane. Olheis  regard  them  as  albuminous  cement  substancea, 
holding  the  secreting 
corpuscles  together. 

Langerhaus  describes 
branching  centro-acinal 
cells  connected  on  either 
aide  with  similar  inter- 
epilhelial  cells.  (See  Pit- 
uitary Body.) 

Tlie  excretarif  duct 
of  tlie  pancreas  is  com- 

I  posed  of  a  basement- 
aembrane  lined  with 
Cells  ;  at  the  lower  por- 
ti  o  n  small  mucous 
ginnds  open  into  it.  The 
basement-membrane  is 
thickened  with  flbrous 
tissne  at  first;  but,  as 
the  duct  divides  up  into 
Smaller  branches,  this 
tlisappeara.  The  lining 
oell.s  are  columnar  in 
shape  near  the  monlh«of  the  duct;  passing  back,  however, 
tboy  grow  shorter  and  more  flat.  Finally,  on  reaching  the 
^u^ini,  they  resemble  endothelial  cells,  and,  as  such,  line  the 
sxial  cavity  of  the  acinus.  Here  they  form  the  centro-acinttl 
ct;lls  rt-ferred  to  above. 

Tfie  blood-vessels  of  the  pancreas  are  numerous,  and  form  a 
ise  capillary  plexus  around  the  basement-membrane  of  the 

T^e  lymphaiics  probably  arise  from  between  the  acinL 
I  Th«?y  pass  out  with  the  blood-vessels. 

The  nerves  are  supplied  from  the  solar  plexus;  through 
this  fibres  come  from  the  vagus.  They  end,  according  to  Pflu- 
ger,  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of  the  salivary  glands ;  fine 
terminal  filaments  pass  through  the  basement-membrane  into 
the  lining  cells  of  the  acini.    Section  of  the  vagus  stops  the 


+ 
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secretion  of  the  pancreas  for  a  short  time  ;  stimulation  of  its 
central  end  does  the  same.  On  section  of  all  the  nerves  going 
to  the  gland,  there  is  a  paralytic  flow  of  the  pancreatic  jnice, 

DevelopTnent, — The  pancreas  appears  very  early  in  fcetal 
life,  developing  from  a  mass  of  mesoblastic  tissue  in  the  duo- 
denal wall.  It  is  probable  that  hypoblastic  tissue  Irom  the 
dame  region  passes  into  it  from  the  ducts. 


THE  THYMUS  GLAIH). 

The  thymus  gland  is  an  organ  whose  function  is  unknown; 
it  may  be  classed,  however,  on  account  of  its  structure,  with 
the  lymph-glands,  its  tissue  being  of  the  adenoid  type.  It  Ib 
loosely  enclosed  in  a  vascular  connective-tissue  capsule,  which 
sends  septa  and  processes  into  the  interior  of  the  organ.    These 

-|—  divide  it  up  into  small  lobules  of  the  size  of  a  pin's-head  to 
that  of  a  pea.  Within  the  lobules  are  the  characteristic  ele- 
ments of  the  gland — the  follicles — which  are  also  known  as  the 
acini,  alveoli,  or  granules.  Banning  spirally  through  each  of 
the  two  long  lobes  is  a  central  band  or  canal,  and,  upon  unrav- 
elling the  gland,  the  various  lobules  are  seen  to  be  arranged 
about  this. 

.^^  The  fibrous  capsule  is  made  up  chiefly  of  white  connective 

tissue,  mingled  with  which  there  are  fine  elastic  fibres  and  stel- 
late connective-tissue  cells.  At  a  few  of  the  nodal  points  of  the 
larger  reticulating  fibres  are  found  peculiar  cavities,  lined  with 
fusiform  cells  and  containing  a  few  lymph -coipuscles.  They 
are  probably  connected  with  the  lymphatics,  and  the  fibrous 
capsule  seems,  as  a  whole,  to  be  slightly  touched  with  a 
lymphoid  metamorphosis.  The  external  surface  of  the  cap- 
sule is  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  flat  epithelial  cells.  Deep 
in  the  capsule  is  a  rich  plexus  of  vessels,  and  scattered  spar- 
ingly through  it  are  medullated  nerve-fibres. 
,  TJie follicles. — Enclosed  in  each  of  the  lobules,  and  making 

'\  up  its  substance,  are  from  ten  to  fifteen,  or  even  fifty  (Frey), 
small,  spherical  or  polyhedral  bodies.  These  are  the  follicles 
of  the  gland.  They  are  from  tV  to  ^^  ™^-  ^^  diameter,  and 
resemble  very  much  the  follicles  in  the  lymphatic  glands  and 
Peyer's  patches,  but  present  a  more  embryonal  aspect.  They 
are  held  closely  together  by  the  surrounding  tissue,  which 
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Bends  septa  down  between  them  for  a  short  distance  (Fig.  177). 
On  section  each  follicle  is  foaud  to  be  composed  of  a  cortical 
and  medullary  portion.  The  medullary  portion  is  often  only 
a  cavity,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  found  to  connect,'by  a  passage 
through  the  cortex,  with  a  general  cavity  in  the  centre  of  the 
lobule.  This  latter  cavity  again  connects  with  the  spiral  cen- 
tral canal.  The  follicle  is  composed  of  reticular  connective 
tissne,  in  whose  meshes  are  cells  and  the  thymic  juice.  The 
reticulum  forms  an  adventitia  for  the  blood-vessels.  In  the 
cortical  portion  this  reticular  tissue  is  made  up  of  small,  nucle- 
ated cells,  with  long,  fine,  branching  processes.  In  the  medul- 
lary portion,  when  present,  the  reticular  cells  have  large  nuclei, 
and  their  processes  are 
coarse  and  short.  Within 
the  meshes  of  the  structure 
thus  desciibed  are  cells, 
fat-globules,  capillaries, 
and  a  peculiar,  transpar- 
ent, acid,  viscid,  albumi- 
nous fluid  —  the  thymic 
juice.  The  cells  are:  1, 
lymph-corpuscles,  which 
exist  in  the  greatest  abund- 
ance; 2,  large,  granular, 
nucleated  cells  of  various 
fflzes — many  of  these  have      n».m.-i>ottionofth.«ir.ii.Tnr=»rftmH[.:  Th. 

,  ,       ,-  rin^ol  UUBTteiU  bmichei<a>  luidTcnona  bnDch«>(fri 

long  processes,  and  they  v^*  «»  nHHiisu  nrt-wom  (e)  uui  u»  wtkih  ot  tti« 
help  to  form,  partly  by  a 
process  of  vacuolation  (Watney),  the  concentric  corpuscles  ; 
3,  giant  cells  ;  4,  the  concentric  corpuscles  of  Hassall.  These 
last  consist  of  one  or  more  cells,  around  which  are  arranged 
concentric  layers  of  flat,  epithelioid  cells.  This  concentric  en- 
velope suggests  the  epithelial  cylinders  seen  in  carcinomatous 
growths.  One  or  two  of  these  corpuscles  may  be  enclosed  in 
another  common  envelope,  thus  forming  a  compound  concen- 
tric corpuscle.  These  corpuscles  are  strongly  refractive,  and 
are  readUy  stained  with  carmine.  They  lie  near  the  arteries, 
uid  have  an  intimate  relation  with  them.  According  to  Afan- 
uaien,  indeed,  they  are  developed  from  the  endothelium  of  the 
u-terial  wall.  There  is  a  vascular  plexus  about  the  follicles, 
Erom  which  capillaries  pass  into  the  interior,  forming  a  fine  net- 
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work.    They  generally  pass  in  as  far  as  the  medullary  portion 
or  central  cavity,  and  form  a  ring  about  this. 

The  central  canaZj  or  band  of  the  thymus,  is  lined  with  a 
vascular  membrane,  and  communicates  with  the  central  can- 
ties  of  the  lobules  and  follicles.  Along  its  interior  the  bulg- 
ings  of  attached  vesicles,  or  groups  of  the  same,  may  be  seen. 

Many  authorities  consider  that  the  central  cavities  in  the 
follicles  and  lobules  are  produced  artificially  by  the  break- 
ing down  of  the  very  delicate  tissue.  There  is  much  proba- 
bility that  this  is  the  case.  More  investigation,  however,  is 
needed,  and  meanwhile  the  cavities  and  canals  are  described 
as  above,  since  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find  a  human  thymus  in 
which  they  do  not  appear  to  exist,  no  matter  how  careful  the 
preparation. 

The  hlood-vessels. — The  thymus  is  not  a  very  vascular 
gland.  Its  arteries  are  distributed  in  the  capsule  and  along 
the  central  band.  From  these  parts  they  pass  unaccompanied, 
as  a  rule,  by  the  veins,  to  the  interlobular  tissue,  and  are  dis- 
tributed to  the  follicles,  as  has  been  described. 

T7ie  lymphatics  accompany  the  blood-vessels  along  the 
central  band.  From  there  it  is  stated  (His)  that  they  pass  to 
the  interlobular  tissue  and  are  distributed  around  the  follicles, 
communicating  by  minute  channels  with  the  centre  of  the  fol- 
licle.    This  latter  point,  however,  lacks  confirmation. 

DevelopmenL — The  thymus  gland  is  found  in  all  vertebrates 
except  amphioxus  (Huxley).  It  is  developed,  like  the  lym- 
phatic glands,  from  the  mesoblastic  layer,  and  can  be  seen 
early  in  foetal  life.  It  appears  first  as  a  closed  tube,  which  is 
probably  (Quain)  a  mass  of  embryonic  cells  enclosed  in  a  mem- 
branous capsule.  Along  this  projections  bud  out  which  are 
gradually  transformed  into  lobules.  By  the  twelfth  week  it 
has  become  well  developed. 

The  thj^mus  is  an  organ  of  foetal  and  infant  life  only.  It 
grows  rapidly  until  the  second  year,  when  it  begins  to  undergo 
a  fatty  degeneration  and  atrophy.  By  the  seventh  or  eighth 
year  it  is  a  small,  fatty  mass.  This  degeneration  of  the  thy- 
mus takes  place  in  all  the  animals  which  have  the  gland. 
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TH£  THTROID  BODT. 


The  thyroid  body  is  a  dark  red,  vascular  organ,  composed 
of  two  lobea  It  seems  very  possible  that  we  may  now  legiti- 
mately call  it  a  secreting  gland,  whose  product  acts  upon  the 
red  blood-cells,  and  is  carried  away  by  the  lymphatics. 

The  entire  organ  is  enclosed  in  a  thin,  but  firm,  fibrous  cap- 
sule. This  sends  off  processes  to  the  interior,  which  interlace, 
fomuDg  a  sponge-like  network.  This  network  is  thin,  however, 
and  does  not  make  up  much  of  the  substance  of  tlie  gland.  A  -^ 
few  elastic  fibres  run  in  it.  Enclosed  in  the  meshes  of  the  frame- 
work thus  formed  are  the  vesicles  of  the  gland.  These  ore 
very  numerous  and  make  up  the  bulk  of  the  organ.  They  are 
minute,  spherical,  ovoid,  or  flattened  bodies,  whose  diameter 
is  from  ^^  mm.  in  the  embryo  to  2  mm.  in  the  adult,  and  are  "i 
grouped  into  small  lobules  of  various  sizes.  They  consist  of 
a  homogeneous  connective-tisane  basement-membrane,  lining 
which  is  a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells,  the  whole  enclosing 
a  yellowish,  transparent,  viscid  fluid.  The 
lining-cells,  in  adults,  measure  about  yl^ 
mm.  in  height  and  y^i^  mm.  in  width.  They 
contain  nuclei,  and  sometimes  nucleoli  ' 
They  are  loosely  connected  to  the  base- 
ment-membrane, and,  witlt  extra-uterine 
life,  be^  to  break  away  into  the  interior 
of  the  vesicle.  Baber  describes  fine,  longi- 
tudinal striffi  passing  from  the  base  toward 
the  apex  of  the  cell.  These  cells  have  a 
tendency  to  undergo  colloid  degeneration. 
The  cell-body  swells  up,  and  bursting,  the 
contents  spread  out  in  the  vesicle-cavity,  ^^"  i^n^^S"';^ 
there  to  undergo  or  complete  the  metamor- 
phosis (Fig.  178)  mentioned-  According  5^' 
to  Baber,  however,  the  cells  which  undergo  thitt  d'rg'mcra- 
tion  come  from  the  connective  tissue  surrounding  the  vefltclen. 
They  pass  through  the  vesicle-wall  into  its  cavity,  and  there 
'gradaally  break  up.  This  change  gi>ns  on  at  the  exj^mn*;  of 
*the  vesicle-wall  and  the  intervesicnlar  tissue,  mj  tliat  in  tim*) 
the  gland,  without  being  much  enlarged,  may  appear,  on  i»<y> 
tion,  almost  Uke  a  single  colloid  mass. 
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The  normal  fluid  contents  of  the  vesicle  coagulates  with 
heat  and  alcohol,  without  losing  its  transparency.  Floating  in 
it  are  granules,  cells,  and  occasional  translucent,  curiously 
shaped  bodies  called  sympexions  (Robin).  The  cells  corae 
from  the  vesicle- wall  and  the  intervesicular  tissue.  Many  of 
them  have  lost  their  nuclei.  The  '*  sympexions,"  if  they  uni- 
formly occur,  have  not  been  shown  to  have  any  significance. 

Baber  has  recently  announced  the  very  interesting  fact  that 
large  numbers  of  colored  and  colorless  blood-corpuscles  are  to 
be  found  in  the  vesicle-cavities  of  the  thyroid  of  man  and  lower 
vertebrates.  The  colored  cells,  which  largely  preponderate,  are 
in  a  state  of  partial  disintegration.  This  explains  the  yellowish 
color  of  the  vesicle-contents,  and  the  inference  is  drawn  that  the 
thyroid  has  the  function  of  destroying  red  blood-corpuscles. 

TJie  hlood'tiessels  of  the  thyroid  are  quite  numerous.  They 
ramify  in  the  capsule  along  the  trabeculse,  and  finally  form  a 
rich  plexus  about  the  vesicles,  but  do  not  penetrate  the  inte- 
rior. The  walls  of  the  veins  are  united  firmly  to  the  fibrous 
reticulum  of  the  gland,  so  that  when  a  section  of  them  is  made 
they  do  not  collapse. 

TJie  lymphatics  form  large  and  numerous  trunks,  both  on 
the  surface  and  in  the  interior  of  the  organ.  They  originate 
by  coecal  extremities  lying  in  the  tissue  between  the  vesicles. 
These  unite  to  form  trunks  which  surround  the  lobules,  and 
give  oflf  branches  that  pass  to  the  capsule.  There  a  thick,  per- 
ipheral network  is  formed,  from  which  lymph-trunks  pass  to 
the  thoracic  and  right  lymphatic  ducts.  They  contain  a  viscid 
substance  like  that  in  the  vesicles  themselves,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  they  have  something  to  do  with  carrying  off  this 
fluid. 

The  nerves  are  from  the  middle  and  inferior  cervical  gan- 
glia, but  not  (Frey)  from  the  pneuraogastric.  They  enter  the 
gland  along  the  trabeculse  and  pass  between  the  vesicles.  Gan- 
glion-cells, either  single  or  in  groups,  are  met  with  in  their 
course.  The  mode  of  termination  is  not  known,  more  than 
that  they  seem  to  dwindle  away  into  fine,  terminal  fibres,  that 
are  lost  in  the  connective  tissue. 
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THE  PINEAL  GLAND. 


The  pineal  gland,  or  coitarium^  is  a  small  body,  about  the 
size  of  a  pea,  resting  upon  the  nates  and  covered  by  the  back 
part  of  the  corpus  callosum.  It  consists  of  a  fibrous  capsule 
and  framework,  lying  in  which  are  vesicles,  cells,  blood-ves- 
sels, and  sabulous  matter.  There  is  generally  a  cavity  near  the 
base  of  the  gland. 

The  interior  of  the  structure  is  divided  into  a  cortical  and 
medullary  portion.  The  former  is  composed  of  little  vesicles, 
resembling  those  of  the  pituitary  body.  The  central  portion 
is  filled  with  nerve-cells  and  sabulous  matter,  the  latter  lying 
in  the  cavity  at  the  base.  The  nerve- cells  are  of  two  kinds : 
one,  large,  -^  mm.  in  diameter,  and  giving  off  long  pro- 
cesses ;  the  other,  very  small,  rhr  mm.  in  diameter,  and  giving 
off  processes,  in  the  adult.  Nerve-fibres  run  among  these 
cells,  and  connect  them  to  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
cerebral  lobes  and  to  the  crura  cerebri.  They  are  considered, 
by  Meynert,  to  be  ganglion-cells  giving  origin  to  fibres  in  the 
crura  cerebri. 

The  sabulous  matter  is  composed  of  corpora  amylacea  and 
of  earthy  salts  combined  with  animal  matter.  The  earthy 
salts  are :  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  am- 
monia, and  magnesia  (Stromeyer). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  pineal  gland  contains  consider- 
able nervous  tissue.  It  is  not  yet  determined,  however,  whether 
it  should  be  considered  a  ganglionic  centre  or  a  structure  of 
fiimilar  character  to  the  suprarenal  capsules. 

THE  PITUITARY  BODY. 

The  pituitary  body  {hypophysis  cerebri)  is  notable  for  the 
peculiarity  of  its  development  and  its  uniform  presence  in  all 
yertebrates.  It  is  a  small,  reddish  gray,  vascular  mass,  ovoid 
in  shape,  and  situated  in  the  sella  turcica.  It  is  composed  of 
two  lobes,  anterior  and  posterior,  the  former  being  the  larger. 
In  structure,  the  body,  in  its  anterior  lobe,  has  some  resem- 
blance to  the  suprarenal  capsules,  being  composed  of  a  con- 
nective-tissue framework,  in  which  lie  blood-vessels  and  closed 
vesicles.     These  latter  consist  of  a  homogeneous  membrane  en- 
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closing  nucleated  and  nucleolated  cells,  mostly  epithelial  in 
character.  These  cells  generally  line  the  interior  of  the  vesicle 
sjind  nearly  fill  its  cavity,  so  that  on  section  the  vesicle  looks 
somewhat  like  an  acinus  of  the  pancreas.  In  the  centre  there 
is  often  a  branched  nucleated  corpuscle  connected  'with  a  simi- 
lar cell  on  one  or  the  other  side  (Klein).  The  cells  vary  much 
|n  size.  In  the  connective  tissue  around  the  vesicles  are  lym. 
phatic  spaces  and  blood-vessels. 

The  posterior  lobe  is  smaller,  darker,  and  more  vascular 
than  the  anterior.  During  fcetal,  and  perhaps  infant  life,  it 
has  a  cavity  in  its  interior  lined  with  ciliated  epithelium  and 
connected  by  the  infundibulum  with  the  third  ventricle. 

Development. — The  pituitary  body  is  formed  by  a  diverticu- 
lum from  the  future  mouth  (buccal  epiblast),  which  projects 
up  to  be  transformed  eventually  into  the  anterior  lobe ;  and 
another  diverticulum  from  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  of  the  third 
ventricle,  which  projects  down  to  form  the  posterior  lobe 
(Quain).  Epiblastic  and  mesoblastic  tissue  are  thus  united  in 
the  organ.  The  posterior  lobe  retains  its  nervous  elements  in 
the  lower  animals,  but  in  man  contains  little  besides  connective 
tissue  and  blood-vessels. 
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CHAPTER  XXVL 

THE  THICK  CUTIS  VERA. 
Bt  J.  COLLINS  WARREN,  M.D. 

The  portions  of  the  skin  usually  selected  for  histological 
purposes  are  those  in  which  the  papillse  or  hairs  are  best  shown. 
The  glands  are  also  carefully  described ;  but  little  attention, 
however,  has  been  given  to  the  anatomy  of  the  cutis  vera  as  an 
organ  by  itself,  consequently  those  parts  have  not  been  ex- 
amined where  it  is  found  in  its  most  highly  developed  form. 

The  skin  varies  greatly  in  thickness ;  on  the  inside  of  the 
arms  and  thighs,  and  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the  body  gen- 
erally, it  is  much  thinner  than  behind.  In  the  former  case, 
particularly  in  delicate  women,  it  is  exceedingly  soft  and  plia- 
ble, a  thin  fold  being  easily  raised  and  rolled  between  the 
thumb  and  finger.  In  the  latter  it  is  exceedingly  thick  in  the 
back  and  shoulders  of  hardy  adults,  appearing  as  a  veritable 
hide,  being  much  thicker  than  the  skin  of  many  pachyderma- 
tous animals.  Here  it  measures  5.5  mm.  and  even  more  in 
thickness  ;  when  tanned  it  resembles  sole  leather.  This  struc- 
ture is  composed  of  bundles  of  fibres  interwoven  in  various  di- 
rections. On  the  surface  of  these  bundles  lie  the  flat  connective- 
tissue  cells,  disposed  in  rows  and  occupying  the  intervals,  the 
tissue  being  somewhat  analagous  to  tendon.  The  cutis  is,  in 
fact,  a  sort  of  tendon  or  aponeurosis ;  from  its  under  surface 
it  sends  out  fibrous  prolongations  of  considerable  size,  and  in 
some  animals  these  are  actually  attached  to  muscles.*  In  man 
we  find  them  dipping  down  into  the  subcutaneous  fat,  in  the 
back  forming  a  very  dense  and  firm  mesh-work.   Fatty  tumors 

'  M.  Renant :  Anatomie  gdn^rale  de  la  pean ;  Annales  de  Dermatologie  et  de 
Syphilographie  ;  Tome  neaWeme,  No.  5  ;  Satterthwaite :  New  York  Medical  Journal, 
July,  1875. 
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growing  in  this  part  of  the  pannicnlua  adiposns  are,  for  this 
leasoD,  extremely  difficult  to  enucleate. 

The  papillffi  are  bat  imperfectly  formed,  and  are  represented 
by  an  nndalating  line.  At  short  intervals  are  the  follicles  of 
the  lanugo  hairs,  which  penetrate  only  the  superficial  layers  of 
the  cutis,  the  sweep  of  whose  fibres  would  be  otherwiite  un- 
broken were  it  not  for  the 
existence  of  a  structore, 
hitherto  undescribed,"  which 
connects  the  bases  of  the 
hair-follicle  with  those  parts 
in  which  we  find  the  root  of 
the  longer  hairs  imbedded 
— the  panniculus  adiposus. 
This  consists  of  a  nearly 
vertical  cleft,  or  slender  col- 
umnar-shaped space,  ex- 
tending from  the  last-named 
structure  iu  a  somewhat  ob- 
lique direction  throngh  the 
deeper  and  middle  layers  of 
the  cutis,  and  terminating 
at  the  base  of  the  follicle  *,^^' 
which  rests  upon  it.  This 
space  is  occupied  by  adipose 
tissue  in  its  entire  length  ;  hence,  the  term  "fat-columns,"  or 
"fat-canals,"'  would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  name. 

The  length  of  this  space  (in  very  lean  individuaU  the  {at  is 
absent,  andwe  then  eeeadelicate  mesh-work  of  connective  tissue, 
and  the  trunk  of  a  blood-vessel)  is  about  4  mm.  ;  its  width 
rather  exceeds  that  of  the  hair-follicle  above.  Its  long  axis  is 
placed  at  a  slight  angle  to  tlLat  of  the  follicle,  wbicli  in  most 
cases  is  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  surfctce,  and  is  nearly 
parallel  to  that  of  the  erector  pili  muBcle  {f/}.  At  about  the 
middle  of  this  axis  are  given  off  two  horizontal  prolongations, 
nsually  partially  filled  with  fot'tissuf,  appearing  like  a  pair  of 

■IntkfllatMttaMtMC»«(tk«Ai«,MM<fca(M«Unli4MC*UM4,  AMDtoRMt. 
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logie  ud  TVn|»e  dcr  HuitknnUMibs  *<«  £>r  Kuril  lUfMMi.     WVw,  1«». 
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extended  arms,  or  the  remaining  branches  ot  a  leafless  tmnk(|>V 
Near  this  point  is  suspended  the  coil  of  a  sweat-gland  (r),  held 
in  place  by  a  few  delicate  fibres  wliich  find  their  insertion  at 
the  top  of  the  canal  or  cleft.  The  duct  of  the  gland  runs  to  the 
top  of  this  space,  whence  it  may  be  traced  to  the  side  of  the 
hair-follicle,  whence  it  finds  its  way  to  the  surface.  (In  dogs 
the  sweat-duct  opens  directly  into  the  follicle,  a  short  distaoott 
from  its  mouth.)  The  fibres  of  the  cutis  appear,  in  vertical  sec- 
tions, to  terminate  abruptly  at  its  edges.  There  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  any  stractore  resembling  a  "  limiting  membrane." 
At  its  base  there  is  sometimes  a  slight  widening  of  the  cleft, 
and  on  the  side  toward  which  its  axis  leans,  the  fibn-s  of  the 
cutis  collect  to  form  a  bundle  which  penetrates  the  snbctitatie- 
ous  fat  {Cone  fibrettx  de  la 
pean — k.  Pig.  179).  Tlie  upper 
ex trem i ty  is  roun ded  off  in 
somewhat  dome-shape. 

The  erector  pili  muscle,  tak- 
ing its  origin  from  the  papillaiy 
layer  of  the  cutis,  is  inserted 
partly  into  the  base  of  the  fol- 
licle, which  its  fibres  embrace, 
and  partly  into  the  npex  of  the 
fat-canal ;  in  some  sections  the 
fibres  seem  to  penetrate  this 
space,  bat  probably  snrronnd 
it,  although  some  of  ihem  may 
be  attached  to  those  delicat« 
bands  ot  fibrous  tissue  which  traverse  the  column  of  tat-cellB. 
The  muscle  lies  on  the  side  corresponding  with  the  inclination 
of  the  hair  externally,  and  appears  almost  contiunous  in  its 
direction  with  the  fat-column  beneath  it. 

The  sebaceous  gland  lies  between  the  muscle  and  the  follicle 
at  the  apex  of  the  angle  made  by  them  ;  a  lobe  is  found  also 
on  the  opposite  side. 

The  number  of  these  columns  corresponds  to  the  number  of 
hairs,  as  they  are  not  found  elsewhere.  In  eome  sections  of 
skin,  half  an  inch  in  length,  as  many  as  five  may  be  counted  ; 
they  are  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the  thickest  portions  of  the 
skin,  but  may  be  found  on  the  shoulders  and  arms,  breast,  ab- 
domen, and  lower  extremities.     At  some  points  they  appear 
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as  slight  indentations  in  the  section  ;  at  others  as  long  canals; 
They  are  well  shown  in  the  skin  of  an  infant  (Figure  180),  and 
in  a  fcDtns  of  nine  months.  In  the  pig,  the  lower  border  of  the 
cutis  appears  to  the  naked  eye,  when  seen  in  section,  like  the 
teeth  of  a  saw.  Under  the  microscope,  the  apex  of  each  inden- 
tation contains  the  bulb  of  a  hair.  In  thick  hides  these  inden- 
tations become  clefts  or  canals,  and  we  find  frequently  a 
sweat-gland  situated  at  about  the  middle  of  each.  The  canals 
are  oblique,  as  are  also  the  hair-follicles,  and  the  axes  of  the 
two  are  more  nearly  parallel  than  those  in  the  human  subject. 

In  thin  skins  the  canals  are  either  so  short  as  hardly  to  pass 
for  such,  or,  if  the  hair  is  not  of  sufficient  length  to  extend  to 
the  bottom  of  the  cutis,  absent.  A  thick  skin  and  the  ex- 
istence of  downy  hairs  are,  then,  the  conditions  necessary  for 
the  presence  of  this  structure  in  its  most  marked  forms.  I  have 
not  found  them  in  the  face,  although  in  some  individuals  they 
probably  exist  there,  nor  in  the  thinner  skin  already  alluded  to. 
In  the  lip  of  the  rat  the  long  hairs  are  imbedded  in  a  transpa- 
rent, mucous-like  connective  tissue,  and  their  roots  are  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  bands  of  muscle.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  fact,  that  under  each  root  are  to  be  found  vertical  rows 
of  fat-ceUs,  arranged  end  on  end  like  the  beads  of  a  rosary,  but 
there  appears  to  be  no  cleft  in  the  surrounding  tissue  to  en- 
close them.  In  order  to  obtain  a  preparation  of  skin  which 
shows  these  structures  in  their  entire  length,  the  section  must 
be  made  vertical  to  the  surface,  and  in  a  direction  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  inclination  of  the  cleft  of  the  hair  above  the 
surface.  This  coincides  with  the  fine  folds  or  ** grain"  of  the 
skin.  Sections  made  in  any  other  direction  give  but  a  frag- 
ment of  the  canal,  which  appears  then  nearly  as  an  isolated 
lobule  of  adipose  tissue.  Even  with  these  precautions  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  a  good  specimen,  unless  the  razor  is  guided 
by  the  eye  and,  as  in  embryonic  skin,  the  canals  are  not  lai^ 
enough  to  be  seen,  it  is  greatly  a  question  of  luck  whether  a 
good  section  can  be  obtained. 

The  hlood-vessels  are  well  shown  by  an  injection  of  Berlin 
blue  in  the  foetus  near  full  term.  In  each  canal,  as  well  as  in 
the  intervals  between  them,  the  arterioles  which  nourish  the 
cutis  ascend  from  the  subcutaneous  system  of  vessels,  which 
forms  a  fine  net-work  in  the  panniculus  adiposus.  Those  in 
the  canals,  on  reaching  the  lateral  clefts,  bifurcate,  giving  a 
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branch  on  either  side,  which  anastomoses  sparingly  through 
subdivisions  with  the  adjacent  arterioles  in  the  middle  layer  of 
the  catis,  and  give  origin  to  the  papillary  and  sub-papillary 
network  of  capillaries,  which  here  can  be  considered  as  one 
and  the  same.  At  the  point  of  bifurcation  of  the  main  vessel, 
branches  are  given  off  which  ascend  farther  in  the  canal  and 
form  a  delicate  net-work  surrounding  the  sudoriparous  gland 
("Wundernetz").  The  anastomosis  of  the  vessel  about  the 
hair- follicle  is  particularly  rich  and  fine,  and  unites  intimately 
with  the  superficial  layer  of  capillaries.  The  hair-follicle,  with 
its  subjacent  fat-column,  thus  forms  the  centre  of  a  rich  system 
of  arterioles  and  capillaries,  which  extend  from  the  pannlculns 
adiposus  to  the  papillae. 

The  lymphatics. — The  following  experiments  were  made  to 
determine  the  question  of  the  presence  of  lymphatics  in  these 
canals,  and  also  to  observe  to  what  extent  fluids  and  particles, 
pressed  up  from  below,  could  be  forced  to  the  surface. 

Skin  was  taken  from  the  body  of  a  lean  adnlt,  twenty-four  hours  after  deaiL 
A  small  amount  of  the  loose  areolar  tissue  was  left  adherent  to  its  lower  wfOr 
i»c%.  The  skin  being  prepared  by  warming  for  a  few  minutes  in  water  of 
about  90*"  F.,  Berlin  blue  was  injected,  by  means  of  a  subcutaneous  syringe, 
into  the  loose  areolar  tissue,  which  was  rapidly  distended  by  the  fluid.  The 
specimen  was  then  thrown  into  strong  alcohol.  A  similar  fragment  of  skin 
was  stretched  like  a  drum,  over  the  end  of  a  brass  cylinder,  to  which  it  was 
flrmly  attached  by  an  open  brass  cap  and  screws.  The  cylinder  being  held 
▼ertically,  Berlin  blue  was  poured  upon  the  skin,  the  upper  surface  of  which 
looked  downward.  A  rubber  cork,  perforated  by  a  glass  tube,  was  securely 
listened  to  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  and  the  tube  was  connected  with  an  appa- 
ratus designed  to  exert  any  atmospheric  pressure  required.  Pressure  sufScient 
to  raise  a  column  of  mercury  twenty-eight  millimetres  was  continued  for  an 
hour  and  a  half,  the  skin  being  pressed  out  with  great  force  in  dome-shape 
at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  which  was  kept  during  this  time  in  blood-warm 
water.  The  specimen  was  then  placed  in  alcohol.  It  was  observed  that  the 
injection  mass  had  gone,  at  one  or  two  points,  to  the  surface,  and  on  makiug 
vertical  sections  of  the  skin  the  next  day,  the  cutis  was  found  to  be  penetriited 
by  the  mass  in  vertical  blue  lines,  which  united  at  various  intervals  by  hori- 
zontal braDches,  occasionally  so  numerous  as  to  present  an  almost  continuous 
blue  surface.  The  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue  was  almost  uniformly  colored 
blue. 

Opinions  on  the  character  and  distribution  of  the  lymphat- 
ics of  the  skin  seem  to  differ.  For  instance,  Neumann  de- 
scribes them  as  vessels  distributed  through  the  skin  in  two 
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horizontal  layers^ — a  superficial  and  s.  deep  one — the  vertical 

conntMition  between  tlie  two  being  found  only  at  comparatively 

^jare  intervals,'  Renaut  i-egards  the  akin  as  a  lymphatic  sponge, 

^■he  minutest  ramification  being  but  the  space  between  the  bun- 

^Hles  of  fibres  ;  the  coarser  differing  from  these  in  having  an 

^Biidothelial  liniog  (connective-tissue  cells?),    there    being  in 

neither  case  a  true  wall,  which  is  found  only  in  tlie  lymphatic 

vessels  of  thu  subcutaneous  tissue.'     Vertical  sections  taken 

x>m  the  specimens  of  skin  injected  by  puncture,  showed  a 

lilar,  but  not  so  complete  an  injection,  as  was  efFected  by 


^lo.  Ifa. — iDJscted  lymph-ijvtflED  i&Beniaed 


the  present  method,     Tlie  latter  seems  to  possess  special  ad- 
vantage, as  a  larger  lymph  surface  is  exposed  at  one  time. 

Fig.  181  shows  the  route  taken  by  the  Berlin  blue,  which,  as 
will  be  seen,  ascends  in  nearly  vertical  columns  through  the 
fat-canals  to  the  base  of  the  hair-follicles,  going  round  the 
sides  of  the  sweat-gland.  When  a  slight  amount  only  had 
I  passed  into  the  canal,  a  medium  power  of  the  microscope 
Itowed  the  blue  lying  in  and  staining  the  tissue  accom- 
lanying  the  ascending  blood-vessel  in  the  so-called  "perivas- 
ular  space."     The  lateral  clefts  were  filled  with  the  mass, 


'  Znr  KeontnUB  der  h;fmphgetStao  det  EMit,  voa  Uidor  I 
'  BciMat.    Op.  cit. 
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which  extended  far  enough  to  communicate  with  that  com- 
ing from  an  adjacent  column.     From  this  point  there  is  a 
delicate  and  freely  anastomosing  network,  marking  out  the 
spaces  between  the  bundles  of  fibres  of  the  cutis.     The  lateral 
anastomosis,  lower  down,  is  not  so  free,  and  in  the  upp>ermo6t 
layers,  owing  probably  to  the  compression  of  the  bundles  of 
fibres,  there  is  little  blue  to  be  seen.  From  the  top  of  the  canal 
the  injection  surrounds  the  base  of  the  hair-follicle,  on  one  side 
ascending  vertically  and  giving  off  horizontal  branches,  and 
on  the  other  following  the  interval  between  the  lower  border  of 
the  erector  pili  muscles  and  the  fibres  of  the  cutis.    The  main 
route  is  through  the  canals,  there  being  no  penetration  from 
below  elsewhere.   A  similar  method  of  injection  of  these  spaces 
is  seen  in  certain  forms  of  disease.     A  subcutaneous,  round- 
celled  sarcoma  infiltrating  the  skin,  gave  a  similar  configura- 
tion.   Also  that  form  of  congenital  nsevus  which  develops  in 
the  panniculus  adiposus,  and  in  a  few  days  after  birth  begins 
to  appear  on  the  surface.    Another  instance  is  that  variety 
of  purulent  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  which  is 
most  frequently  seen  under  thick  skin  and  known  as  carbun- 
cle. The  wandering  cells  find  their  way  to  the  surface  through 
these  canals,  and  thus  give  the  characteristic,  punched-out 
appearance  to  the  skin. 

It  is  evident  from  these  examples  that  a  free  communication 
exists  between  the  interspaces  of  the  fibrous  bundles  of  the 
cutis,  and  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  and  that  this  is  effected  by 
no  closed  system  of  vessels. 

The  special  function  of  these  canals  is  not  so  evident.  In 
addition  to  furnishing  a  route  for  the  blood-vessels  and  lym- 
phatics, there  would  seem  to  be  some  connection  with  the  hair 
and  its  apparatus.  The  constant  relation  which  they  bear  to 
this  structure,  and  the  erector  pili  muscle,  would  suggest  an 
arrangement  designed  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  muscle, 
according  to  Biesiadecki.*  This  muscle,  by  its  contraction, 
raises  the  hair  from  the  position  which  it  occupies,  nearly  hori- 
zontal to  the  surface,  to  a  vertical  one.  Any  movement  of  the 
root  of  a  lanugo  hair  would  be  well  nigh  impossible,  imbedded 
in  the  dense  tissue  of  the  cutis,  were  it  not  for  a  yielding 
structure  like  that  of  the  columns,  an  elongation  of  which 

'  Strioker^s  Handbuch  der  Lehre  von  den  Geweben  des  Menschen  and  der  Thiere. 
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would  aid  the  contraction  of  the  muscle.  In  specimens  where 
the  muscle  is  found  in  a  state  of  contraction,  the  hair-follicle 
is  bent  like  a  bow,  the  root  being  drawn  through  the  arc  of  a 
circle.  The  presence  of  fat  near  the  hair-bulb  is  made  possible 
by  this  structure,  a  condition  which  is  constant  with  all  hairs. 
That  the  fat  is  not  an  incidental  feature  of  their  structure, 
which  might  be  considered  merely  a  cleft  for  the  transmission 
of  vessels,  is  rendered  probable  by  the  observation  of  rows  of 
fat-cells  beneath  each  hair  in  the  lip  of  the  rat,  where  no  special 
channels  exist,  and,  also,  by  the  fact  that  such  columns  of  fat 
do  not  accompany  the  nutrient  vessels  of  the  skin,  in  those 
parts  where  the  hairs  are  not  found.  It  seems,  therefore, 
probable,  that  this  structure  has  some  bearing  upon  the  nu- 
trition of  the  hair. 

Sweat-glands  are  found  not  only  in  these  canals,  but  else- 
where in  the  thick  cutis  ;  the  coil  of  the  gland  is  then  usually 
situated  at  a  level  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  cutis  vera, 
and  not  in  the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue,  as  in  thin  skin. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

UBINABY  EXCBETOBY  PASSAGES ;  SUFRABEirAL  GAFSI7LE& 

Bt  EDMUND  G.  WBNDT,  M.D.,  Nbw  Yobk  Citt, 
Curator  of  the  Si  Francis  Hospital,  etc 

The  renal  pelvis,  the  calices,  ureters,  and  bladder,  all  consisi 
essentially  of  three  layers,  which  are  an  inner  macons  mem- 
brane, a  middle  muscular  coat,  and  an  external  fibrous  layer. 

In  the 

BENAL  PELVIS 

we  find  the  mucous  membrane  lined  with  stratified  epithelium, 
the  cells  of  which  are  large  and  variously  shaped.  Three  dif- 
ferent forms  are  readily  distinguished.  The  most  superficial 
layer  consists  of  flat  or  polyhedi*al  cells  of  various  sizes,  each 
one  containing  a  round  or  oval  nucleus,  or,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens, two  nuclei.  Peculiar  dark  granules,  often  of  large  size, 
surround  the  nucleus,  and  are  quite  distinct  from  the  finely 
granular  protoplasm  of  these  cells.  Then  comes  a  layer  of 
conical  or  club-shaped  bodies,  each  one  again  furnished  with 
a  round  or  oval  nucleus.  Every  cell  also  possesses  a  long 
basal  process,  which  appears  to  attach  it  to  the  subjacent 
tissue.  The  bulbous  portion  of  these  corpuscles  is  turned 
outward  in  the  direction  of  the  surface.  Wedged  in  between 
the  processes  just  mentioned  we  find  the  third  variety  of 
cellular  elements.  These  are  oval  or  rounded  bodies  contain- 
ing ellipsoid  nuclei.  At  the  renal  calices  we  find  a  sharp  line 
of  demarcation  between  the  cylindrical  columnar  epithelium 
of  the  papillary  ducts  and  the  stratified  pavement  epithelium 
of  the  pelvis.  The  epithelial  layer  has  a  thickness  here  of 
0.045-0.09  mm. 

The  connective-tissue  portion  of  the  mucous  membrane  is 
devoid  of  papillae,  contains  sparse  elastic  fibres,  and  is  rich  in 
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fixed  corpuscles,  the  inoblasts  of  Krause.  There  is  no  true 
basement-membrane.  Below  this  stratum  we  find  a  snbma- 
cons  layer,  which  is  abundantly  furnished  with  elastic  tissue, 
and  contains  a  few  simple  acinous  glands  with  ducts  having  a 
lining  of  cylindrical  epithelium. 

The  TTvuscvZar  coai  is  composed  of  bundles  of  smooth  mus- 
cle-cells forming  an  inner  layer,  with  a  peripheral  direction  of 
its  constituent  anatomical  elements,  and  an  outer  layer  concen- 
trically arranged.  The  ^^ papillary  sphincter"  is  but  a  thick- 
ening of  this  latter  layer. 

The  extenud  fibrous  layer  forms  a  thin  connective-tissue 
membrane,  not  always  clearly  marked  here,  whereas  in  the  ure- 
ters and  bladder  it  is  found  to  be  well  developed. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  pelvis  are  derived  from  the  renal 
artery  and  vein,  and  form  capillary  networks  characterized  by 
polygonal  meshes.  The  lymphatics  and  nerves  are  found  to 
have  the  same  distribution  as  in  the  ureters. 


THS  UBETEBS 

have  a  structure  which  closely  resembles  that  of  the  renal  pel- 
vis. The  fnucous  membrane  shows  the  same  varieties  of  epithe- 
lium ;  its  connective-tissue  components  are  similarly  arranged ; 
and  the  external  investing  membrane  is  composed  of  the  same 
kind  of  tissue  already  described.  But  in  addition  to  the  two 
musctdar  layers^  which  here  attain  a  greater  development,  we 
.find  a  third  muscle  coat,  so  that  we  can  now  distingubh  an  in- 
ternal and  external  longitudinal  from  a  middle  circular  layer 
of  muscular  elements. 

Engelmann  has  described  a  close  reticulum  of  blood  capil- 
laries lying  immediately  under  the  epithelial  stratum,  but  its 
existence  is  made  doubtful  by  the  negative  statements  of  other 
authors. 

Glandular  bodies  are  not  found  in  the  ureters.  The  peri- 
pheral layer  of  fibrous  connective- tissue  possesses  conspicuous 
elastic  bundles  in  the  low^  portion  of  the  ureters. 

The  distribution  of  the  Mood-vessels  is  like  that  of  the  pel- 
vis already  described.  The  lympJi/dUis  are  well  developed  h^ie, 
forming  several  networks  in  tli^  ditUfr^fui  layers  of  the  ducts. 
Nerves  are  likewise  resuiHy  disUnguUhed^  scNue  of  the  nerve- 
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fibres  being  also  famished  with  ganglion  cells.  Their  mode  at 
termioation  in  the  mnscnlar  layer  is  not  definitely  known,  bnt 
may  be  assumed  to  resemble  that  of  ordinary  smooth  mosca- 
lar-tiBsae. 

THE  BLADDEB 

has  the  same  type  of  structure  as  the  ureters,  bat  contains,  ia 
addition,  a  serous  covering  in  its  upper  portion.  The  different 
coats  of  the  bladder  are,  however,  much  thicker  than  the  cor- 
responding layers  in  the  other  urinary  excretory  passagea 

Tha  epithelial  lining  of  the  mucous  membrane  shows  the 
three  varieties  of  its  cellular  elements  in  a  clearly  defined  man- 
ner. 

The  connective-tissue  stratum  presents  no  noteworthy  pe- 
caliarities,  if  we  ex- 
cept the  comparative 
abundance  of  simple 
acinous  glands. 

The  bundles  of 
muscle-  cells  in  the 
muscular-coat  inter- 
lace, forming  irrega- 
lar,  long-stretched 
meshes.  This  irregu- 
lar arrangement  pre- 
vents tlie  distinct  rec- 
ognition of  successive 
I  layers,  each  with  & 
largely  prevailing  di- 
rection. Nevertheless, 
we  find  in  the  external  portion  of  the  muscle-coat  some  pre- 
dominance of  longitudinal  bundles,  together  with  an  abnndaDt 
supply  of  elastic  fibres.  The  anterior  wall  and  vertex  of  the 
bladder  show  this  arrangement  very  conspicuously,  in  fact  the 
muscle-fibres  have  here  received  a  separate  name,  that  of  detru- 
sor urincE.  The  vesical  neck  shows  a  tolerably  distinct  thicken- 
ing of  its  circular  muscle-fibres,  which  ia  known  as  the  sphincter 
vesica.  It  should  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  muscular  coat  is  apt  to  vary  in  differentindividuals, 
the  description  here  given  will,  however,  be  found  to  apply  to 
the  majority  of  cases. 
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The  blood-vessels  form  a  capillary  network  in  the  mucoas 
nembrane,  which  is  situated  about  midway  between  the  epi- 
theUal  stratum  and  the  muscular  coat.  In  other  respects  they 
present  no  peculiarity  worthy  of  note. 

The  lymphatics  are  less  abundant  in  the  bladder  than  in 
the  ureters.  TUey,  also,  lack  noteworthy  peculiarities  or 
special  features  of  interest. 

Plexuses  of  ner'oe-Jlbres  are  found  in  the  subserous  connec- 
tive-tissue, and  also  in  the  muscular  coat.  Microscopic  ganglia 
and  groups  of  ganglion  cells  are  also  met  with. 

SDPEAKENAL   CAPSULES. 

The  suprarenal  capsules  {<)landul<B  suprarennles)  are  small 
lactened  bodies,  two  in  number,  situated  somewhat  above  and 


1  front  of  the  upper  end  of  either  kidney.  They  are  usually 
riangular  or  semilunar  in  shape,  although  round  and  oval 
Bbrms  are  also  met  witb.     In  structure  they  resemble  the  so- 
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called  blood-vastiiiav  glands,  but  their  function  is  not  known. 

They  belong  to  the  dactless  variety  of  glands. 

Each  suprarenal  body  consista 
of  a  capsule  inclosing  the  pareo- 
cbyma,  which  shows  a  cortical  and 
medullary  substance.  The  cap- 
sule is  formed  of  ordinary  connec- 
tive tissue  containing  many  deli- 
cate elastic  fibrils.  Externally  it 
is  surrounded  by  loose  connective 
tissue,  containing  a  greater  or  less 
nroportion  of  adipose  tissue,  aiid 
utenially  it  sends  out  trabeciiljc, 
ihich  traverse  the  entire  organ, 
hus  constituting  and  completing 
la  frame-work. 

The  cortical  substance,  as  its 
same  implies,  occupies  the  exter- 
nal portion  of  the  suprarenal  body- 
It  has  an  average  thickness  in  man 
of  0.28  to  1,12  mm.,  is  of  a  yellow- 
isli  color,  and  may  be  divided  into 
three  layers  or  zones.  The  lim- 
its of  demarcation  between  these 
layers  are  much  less  marked, 
however,  than  the  corresponding 
boundary  line  between  tlie  coni- 
cal and  medullary  portions.  la 
the  human  being  the  external  layei 
of  the  cortex  is  distinctly  separate 

from  the  middle  one,  but  the  latter  shows  no  such  sharp  liniil 

against    the    innermost    layer. 

The  cortex  isa  friable  substance, 

and  its  broken  surface  presents 

astriatedappearance.  Owing  to 

rapid  post-mortem  changes,  the 

cortex  in  man  is  usually  found 

to  be  separated  from  the  medul- 
lary portion  by  a  dirty  brownish 

substance,   containing  modified        pm.  is.-«nM* etf 

blood  and  cortical  corpuscles.       ™w™»^«fftt«nwBr. 
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The  three  layers  of  the  cortex  are  iiii  cxtcrtml  oni',  or  tonn 
glomervZosa  ;  a  middle  one,  or  zona /aseimtlitla  ;  niid  nil  In- 
ternal one,  or  zona  Teticularis. 

The  external  layer  consists  of  rounded  or  oval  ftniujHi  of 
cells,  separated  by  delicate  connective-tiasuo  tmliiwulm,  wlilrli 
spring  from  the  capsule.  Similar  cells  nre  found  IhroiiKlioiil. 
the  entire  cortex.  They  have  been  called  tlio  pnroncIiymtihuiH 
bodies  or  cells,  althonp;h  a  better  name  la  cortex  cor])tiNr-1''H, 
In  Btracture  they  resemble  ordinary  cells,  conslfttlnff  of  foly- 


bedval  ipajTi'i  of  proeoplaum  fnmi-^h^I  wifh  itph^rVal  ftn^W 
and  coaa^teoMas  aiirtli*r>K,    TWr  prof/ypisvim  hiw  »  a/www^jt 
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ders,  Eberth  described  them  as  cylindrical  cell-trabeculse,  or 
cortical  trabecnlse,  and  Kranse  named  them  cellular  pillars. 
These  cellular  rows,  columns,  or  streaks,  are  by  no  means 
always  cylindrical,  for  oa  cross-section  they  frequently  present 
a  semilunar,  oral,  or  bean-shaped  appearance.  Their  inner 
and  outer  terminations  have  a  rounded  shape,  and  near  the 
former  place  they  seem  to  anastoniose  with  one  another.    At 


the  peripheral  end  they  sometimes  appear  groove-shaped,  or 
in  horse-shoe  form. 

Connective- tissue  processes  communicating  with  the  cap- 
sule are  found  between  the  cell  columns,  but  the  latter  are  not 
complotely  isolated  by  them.  These  connective-tissue  streaks 
also  send  off  transverse  or  oblique  fibres,  so  that  occasionally 
the  cells  of  the  middle  layer  seem  to  be  inclosed  in  basket-like 
raeahes.    In  addition  to  fat-droplets,  granules  of  pigment  are 
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fonnd  in  llie  cells  of  the  innermost  portion  of  tlie  middle 
layer. 

The  external  layer  is  made  op  of  irregularly  arranged  cor- 
tical corpuscles.  Nearly  all  the  cells  of  this  layer  contain 
pigment  granules.  The  connective-tissue  here  forms  a  reti- 
calnm,  with  Tarionsly  shaped  meshes,  which  contain  greater 
or  smaller  heaps  of  cells. 

The  medullary  substance  has  a  whitish-gray  appearance,  and 
is  of  a  more  delicate  consistency  than  the  cortes;.    It  consists 


a.  188.— Tnticol  h 


of  a  network  of  connective  tissue,  which  contains  in  Its  meshes 
the  medullary  corpuscles.  These  are  pale  ceils  with  spherical 
nuclei  and  lai^e  nucleoli.  They  may  assume  various  shapes. 
In  man  they  are  generally  of  an  irregularly  stellate  or  polyg- 
onal form.  Their  protoplasm  is  finely  graiiular,  and  they  con- 
tain, as  a  rule,  much  less  fat  and  pigment  than  the  cortical 
corpuscles.  Kolliker  finds  that  they  resemble  the  nerve-cells 
of  the  central  nervous  system,  but  he  adds  that  they  cannot 
be  regarded  as  such  nerve-elements.  The  medullary  cells 
assume  a  yellow  or  brownish  color  when  treated  with  chromate 
of  potash  or  chromic  acid.  Since  the  cortex  corpuscles  are 
not  thus  colored,  this  peculiarity  may  serve  to  distinguish  one 
cellular  variety  from  tho  other. 

The  connective- tissue  framework  of  the  medulla  is  called  its 
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Stroma,  and  its  meshes  in  man  have  an  oval  or  rounded  form, 
so  that,  as  a  rule,  the  cell-groups  have  a  similar  shape.  On  the 
whole,  we  find  a  smaller  proportion  of  connective  tissue  in  the 
medulla  than  in  the  cortex. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  suprarenal  capsules  occupy  the 
stroma,  and  are  found  in  great  abundance.  The  arterial  vessels 
arise  from  the  aorta,  the  phrenic  and  renal  arteries,  and  the 
coeliac  axis.  About  twenty  small  branches  pierce  the  capsule, 
and  are  distributed  mainly  to  the  cortex.  The  medullary  sub- 
stance is  very  rich  in  venous  plexuses.  Capillary  networks 
are  found  in  both  cortical  and  medullary  portions.  The  veins 
uniting  form  one  principal  branch,  which  passes  out  at  the  hi- 
lus  of  the  organ.  The  right  suprarenal  vein  empties  its  blood 
into  the  vena  cava  inferior,  the  left  one  into  the  vena  renalis 
sinistra. 

Lymphatics  were  seen  by  most  observers  only  at  the  su^ 
face  of  the  suprarenal  capsules.  Klein,  however,  has  recently 
asserted  that  there  exists  between  the  cells  "an  anastomosing: 
system  of  narrower  and  broader  clefts,  channels,  and  lacunsD, 
which  belong  to  the  lymphatic  system."  This  applies  to  the 
zona  fasciculata.  In  the  other  portions  of  the  organ  the  same 
writer  also  finds  lymph-spaces,  and  lymph-sinuses,  occup3dng 
the  regions  ''between  the  septa  and  trabeculse  of  the  frame- 
work on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cell -groups  on  the  other." 

The  nerves  occur  in  comparatively  greater  abundance  in 
these  organs  than  in  any  other  glandular  structures  of  the  hu- 
man body.  KoUiker  was  able  to  count  thirty- three  branches 
in  a  single  suprarenal  capsule  of  a  man.  They  are  derived 
from  the  renal  plexus,  the  pneumogastric  and  phrenic  nerves, 
and  semilunar  ganglion.  Very  fine  or  medium-sized,  dark-bor- 
dered fibres  are  commonly  encountered,  and  they  abound  espe- 
cially in  the  medulla.  Ganglion-cells  are  also  frequently  seen, 
and  Virchow  has  traced  them  into  the  interior  of  the  organ.  In 
the  cortical  substances  they  are  of  rare  occurrence.  The  terminal 
distribution  of  the  nerves  has  not  been  hitherto  ascertained, 
and  it  appears  to  be  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  they  ter- 
minate in  the  suprarenal  body  at  all. 

Development, — In  mammals  the  suprarenal  capsule  has  an 
independent  origin  in  a  collection  of  tissue  between  the  Wolff- 
ian bodies  behind  the  mesentery  and  in  front  of  the  abdomi- 
nal aorta.     (Kolliker.)    The  mesoderma  at  this  point  assumes 
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a  special  structure.  Certain  of  its  cells  form  more  or  less  cyl- 
indrical masses  with  a  reticulated  appearance.  Between  these 
cellular  groups  a  network  of  blood-vessels  is  soon  found,  so 
that  the  whole  structure  is  now  not  unlike  embryonal  hepatic 
tissue.  In  rabbits,  Kolliker  saw  the  first  traces  of  these  bodies 
^bout  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  day.  On  the  sixteenth  day 
they  had  already  attained  a  length  of  1.56  mm.,  and  occupied 
a  position  along  the  vertebral  column  from  the  first  to  the  fourth 
and  part  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra.  On  cross  sections  of  em- 
bryos sixteen  days  old,  Kolliker  found  that  the  suprarenal  cap- 
sules were  distinctly  separate  at  their  upper  borders,  whereas 
their  lower  ends  were  joined  together  to  form  a  single  organ. 
The  same  writer  also  found  a  nervous  ganglion  at  the  coalesced 
central  portions  of  somewhat  older  embryos. 

Behind  the  suprarenal  capsules  a  second  sympathetic 
ganglion  was  discovered.  Remak  and  v.  Brunn  do  not  in  all 
respects  corroborate  the  statements  of  Kolliker.  The  latter 
was  unable  to  ascertain  any  existing  relationship  between  the 
nervous  system  and  the  suprarenal  capsules. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIIL 

THE  ICAMMABY  GliAND. 
Bt  W.  H.  PORTER.  ILD^  sad  KDMU5D  C  WKSTDT,  JLD.,  «f  Sev  T«Kk  iStf. 

OeneraZ  consider atioM. — Bj  yirtue  of  its  intimate  aasodjt- 
tion  with  the  function  of  reproduction,  this  organ  occupies  a 
distinctly  peculiar  position  among  the  glands  of  the  bodj.  In 
the  male  it  persists  through  life  in  the  same  rudimentarjr  form 
which  characterizes  the  mamma  of  both  sexes  at  birth.  Onlj 
in  the  female,  and  in  her  only  at  certain  times,  does  this  oi^gan 
attain  its  complete  histological  maturity.  It  may  be  borne  in 
mind,  however,  that  in  a  few  anomalous  cases,  male  bdngs  sup- 
plied with  fully  developed  mammary  glands  have  been  ob- 
served. 

After  conception,  and  as  pregnancy  advances,  progressive 
evolution  takes  place  within  the  mamma.  This  unfolding 
process  at  length  culminates  in  exaggerated  tissue-metamor- 
phosis, which  in  other  organs  we  should  scarcely  heatate  to 
call  pathological  In  fact,  Yirchow  and  his  followers  all  main- 
tain that  the  secretion  of  milk  is  the  direct  result  of  a  fatty 
d^eneration  of  mammary  epithelium,  and  similar  in  all  essential 
respects  to  the  processes  involved  in  the  elaboration  of  the  seba- 
ceous material  from  the  cutaneous  glands  of  that  name.  Bill- 
roth, indeed,  caUs  the  mammae  cutaneous  fat-elands  {JlavJ^dbL- 
dru8en\  and  he  does  this  in  consideration  of  the  mode  of  their 
development,  and  because  they  are  placed  immediately  be- 
neath the  integument  In  spite  of  these  statements,  however, 
we  must  maintain  that  the  mammae  are  radically  diff^ient  from 
ordinary  sebaceous  glands,  and  that  the  processes  of  secretion 
in  the  two  sets  of  glands  are  quite  distinct.  The  grounds  on 
which  we  base  this  opinion  will  be  amplified  farther  on.  The 
secretory  activity  of  the  gland,  consisting  in  the  elaboration 
of  milk,  is,  as  a  rule,  called  into  play  only  during  the  period 
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of  rapid  growth  and  development  already  alluded  to.  In  ex- 
ceptional instances,  however,  lacteal  flnid  may  be  secreted 
duiing  the  extra-puerperal  period. 

The  mammGe  belong  to  the  class  of  compound  acinoas  or  race- 
mose glands,  and,  like  the  other  organs  of  this  group,  consist  of 
a  framework  or  stroma,  and  a  proper  secreting  structure  or 
parenchyma.  As  they  appear  to  the  naked  eye,  the  bulk  of 
the  breasts  is  not  their  secreting  parenchyma,  but  ordinary 
adipose  tissue.  This  fills  out  the  intervals  between  the  lob^ 
and  lobules,  and  gives  to  the  entire 
organ  its  smooth,  round  form.  The 
different  lobes  have  separate  secretory 
ducts,  which  open  upon  the  nipple. 
These  ducts  ramify  throughout  the 
substance  of  the  gland  tissue,  and 
ultimately  carry  upon  their  terminal 
branches  the  clusters  of  secreting  veei- 
cles,  called  acini  or  alveoli.  Accord- 
ing to  Zocher  and  Hennig,  the  brae 
glandular  substance  has  not  a  rounded 
shape,  but  shows  a  grouping  into  three 
principal  divisions,  one  of  which  ex- 
tends far  up  in  the  direction  of  the  axilla.  It  is  separated 
from  the  axillary  lymphatic  glands  only  by  a  small  amount  of 
adipose  tissue.  This  would  explain  the  ease,  readiness,  and 
frequency  with  which  these  glands  become  implicated  in  ma- 
lignant disease  of  the  mamma. 

Since  the  glands  at  birth  differ  very  widely  from  the  mammie 
of  adult  women,  and  still  more  widely  from  those  of  pregnancy, 
it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  the  histology  of  the  organ  under 
different  aspects.  This  will  be  necessary,  however,  only  with 
regard  to  the  acini  and  the  epithelia  therein  implanted,  as  these 
alone  show  sucli  wide  morphological  divergencies  in  the  dif- 
ferent phases  of  existence. 

The  nipple  (teat,  viam-illa,  papilla  7n.am.m<E)  is  the  one  struc- 
ture belonging  to  the  mamma  which  is  least  liable  to  modifica- 
tions of  tissue  due  to  age  and  sex.  It  generally  assumes  the 
shape  of  a  pigmented  conical  or  cylindrical  projection,  at  the 
apex  of  wliich  the  galactoplioroiis  ducts  have  their  terminal 
openings.  It  is  composed  principally  of  a  rather  loosely  woven 
connective  tissue,  containing  abundant  corpuscles,  and  provided 
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with  elastic  fibrils.  This  conjunctive  .tissue  forms  a  suppoitiiig 
framework  for  the  milk-ducts  trayersing  the  nipple.  The  latter 
show  walls  of  rather  dense  fibrous  tissue,  with  a  large  pio- 
portion  of  elastic  elements,  and  are  proirided  with  a  lining 
of  one  row  of  short  cylindrical  cells.  As  the  external  orifice 
is  approached,  these  cells  begin  to  take  on  the  character 
of  the  ordinary  epidermic  corpuscles  of  the  integument. 
Partsch  has  found  in  many  animals  that  the  secreting  paren- 
chyma accompanied  these  ducts  almost  to  thdr  mamillary 
orifices. 

The  occurrence  of  unstriped  muscle  in  the  nipple,  axxxnds 
with  the  fact  of  its  erectile  properties.  But  the  exact  mode  of 
distribution  of  these  elements  is  still  a  matter  of  controrer^r 
among  histologists.  From  the  researches  of  Winkle-  a&d 
Kolessnikow,  recently  confirmed  by  Partsch,  it  wouM  appear 
that  they  occur  not  in  the  ducts  themselres,  but  form  an  in- 
complete ring  around  and  external  to  the  same.  In  or  around 
the  smaller  galactophorous  ducts,  muscle-cells  cann<^  be  unmis- 
takably recognized,  though  some  authors  hare  described  tlieir 
occurrence  there. 

As  regards  the  structure  of  these  smaller  gdlcudUiphorowf 
dudf  {dudvs  ladi/erij  milknducts)  it  is  quite  dmple.  Their 
membranous  walls  consist  of  a  delicate  and  closely  woren 
reticulum  of  connectire  tissue,  with  a  large  admixture  of  fin^ 
elastic  fibres.  Henle,  Meckel^  and  Kolessnikow  bare  described 
smooth  musde^ells  in  these  canals,  but,  as  already  stalled, 
Partsch  and  others  hare  denied  their  enst»ice.  At  any  rate, 
on  cross-sections  the  oontnurtal  conditioa  of  some  of  the  lafger 
ducts  results  in  a  stellate  appearance  of  their  lomiiia,  whereas 
the  smaller  duets  always  appear  rouikd  or  oraL 

The  larger  ducts  trauoed  inu>  the  gland  tissoe  are  found  to 
be  proTided  with  saocular  dilatations  imaaediaiely  l>eDeath  the 
nipple.  These  mUk-re^enyoirjf  {^(mu  dntdbitMm  haiHiferorum. 
saccylilaudli/eri^  or  ampulla)  may  beS  to€  wiwi  broad,  and  thuis 
become  distinctly  peroeptiJ^le  to  the  caked  ere.  IW-ow  these 
dilatations  the  ducts  a^^n  grow  naxFower^  and  by  numerous 
dirisions  and  subdjri«ion«  torm  a  i^yi^tem  <A.  rdoniyiui^  tubes, 
which  terminate  in  the  ««creiiMif  u^in^AL  The  structure  of  the 
larger  duets  doets  not  maU-riaJJy  difli^r  from  that  of  the  smaller 
ones.  Their  wall«  are,  of  -c^/Mrise,  c^/nwderal^Jy  thicker,  and 
there  is  found  in  addltu^n  a  gi'^^U^rr  proi^jriUm  of  elastic  tis- 
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sue.  All  the  different  kinds  of  ducts  show  a  lining  composed 
of  a  single  layer  of  short  cylindrical  cells,  containing  ellipsoid 
nuclei.  The  character  of  the  lining  cells  is,  however,  gradually 
changed  as  the  acini  are  approached,  near  which  it  merges  mto 
the  alveolar  epithelium  by  insensible  gradations. 

Surrounding  the  nipple  is  a  variously  pigmented  ring,  called 
the  areola  mammce.  Its  surface  is  slightly  corrugated,  and 
this  circumstance,  taken  in  connection  with  its  pigmentation, 
results  in  the  production  of  the  marked  contrast  it  presents  to 
the  very  white  and  soft  integument  covering  the  other  portions 
of  the  female  mamma.  The  areola  is  also  provided  with  abun- 
dant unstriped  muscle-fibres.  Some  of  the  latter  surround  the 
nipple  in  concentric  rings,  others  pursue  a  radial  course.  The 
sudoriferous  and  sebaceous  glands  of  the  areola  are  conspic- 
uously developed,  and  lanugo  hairs  are  also  found.  The  fa- 
miliar changes  which  go  on  in  the  areola  simultaneously  with 
the  development  of  pregnancy,  are  mainly  due  to  increased 
blood-supply  and  additional  pigmentation.  The  areola  is  also 
provided  with  small  granules  of  secreting  parenchyma.  Some 
of  these  gi'ains  empty  the  products  of  their  secretory  activity 
by  special  recurrent  ducts  into  the  main  excretory  canals.  But 
there  are  others  which  have  special  openings  upon  the  free  sur- 
face of  the  areola.  Usually,  little  papillary  eminences  mark 
the  presence  of  such  orifices.  These  scattered  bits  of  mam- 
mary parenchyma  are  known  as  the  glandulce  aberrarUes  of 
Montgomery.  KoUiker  and  others  regard  them  as  largely 
developed  sebaceous  glands. 

The  arteries  of  the  mamma  are  chiefiy  derived  from  the 
internal  mammary  artery  and  the  long  thoracic.  The  veins 
empty  into  the  thoracic  branches  and  cephalic  vein.  Both 
arterial  and  venous  vessels  proceed  subcutaneously  from  the 
periphery  to  the  nipple,  whence  branches  are  given  off  in  a 
posterior  direction.  They  are  not  guided  in  their  course  by 
the  distribution  of  the  milk-ducts,  but  are  distributed  to  the 
glandular  parenchyma  in  such  a  way  that  each  lobule  has  its 
own  separate  supply.  Finally,  under  the  areola  the  veins  of 
the  nipple  form  a  circular  anastomosing  chain,  known  as  the 
circulus  venosus  of  Holler,  Capillary  vessels  surround  the 
acini,  forming  networks  with  rather  close  meshes.  Of  coui'se, 
the  varying  states  of  expansion  and  contraction  in  the  ultimate 
alveoli,  which  conditions  correspond  to  phases  of  activity  and 
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rest,  will  materially  affect  tlie  size  and  shape  of  the  capillary 
networks.  They  are,  however,  much  less  distinct  and  con- 
spicuous during  the  period  of  lactation  than  in  the  quiescent 
state  of  the  gland.  Rauber  found  in  the  glands  of  pregnant 
animals  that  the  blood-vessels  were  not  in  immediate  contact 
with  the  walls  of  the  secreting  vesicles,  being  separated  from 
them  by  interposed  lymph-channels.  Coyne,  Langhans,  and 
Kolessnikow  have  also  described  these  perialveolar  lymph- 
spaces.  Their  presence  is,  indeed,  readily  demonstrated  by 
injections  with  nitrate  of  silver  solutions.  In  actively  secreting 
glands  these  channels  are  sometimes  packed  with  leucocytes, 
which  also  infiltrate  the  stroma  of  the  organ. 

I/ymphatics  are  plentiful  in  the  mammary  gland.  We  find 
them  subcutaneously,  as  well  as  deep  in  the  interior  of  the 
organ.  Coyne,  in  1874,  described  the  perialveolar  lymph- 
spaces,  already  mentioned,  for  the  human  mamma,  and  Koless- 
nikow, in  1870,  perialveolar  lymph-spaces  for  the  mammary 
gland  of  the  cow.  Langhans  succeeded  in  injecting  a  rich  net- 
work of  periacinal  lymph-vessels,  likewise  lymph-channels 
around  the  excretory  ducts  and  the  lacteal  sinuses.  The  lar- 
gest lymph-vessels  are  retro-glandular.  They  are  without 
valves.  The  lymph-vessels  of  the  nipple  resemble  those  of 
the  skin.  There  seems  to  be  no  free  communication  between 
the  lacunal  and  interstitial  spaces  of  connective  tissue  of  the 
glands,  and  the  proper  lymph-channels. 

The  principal  lymph-vessels  of  the  mamma,  both  deep  and 
superficial  branches,  proceed  to  the  glands  of  the  axilla.  But 
some  of  the  mammary  lymphatics  also  communicate,  through 
intercostal  branches,  with  the  thoracic  lymphatic  glands. 
These  are  points  worthy  of  remembrance  in  studying  the  mode 
of  dissemination  in  mammary  tumors. 

Nerves  abound  less  in  the  secreting  structure  of  the  mam- 
ma than  in  its  integumentary  apparatus.  The  majority  are  of 
spinal  origin,  although  the  sympathetic  system  is  by  no  means 
excluded  from  representation.  Branches  from  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  intercostal  nerves — the  so-called  rami  glavdu- 
lares — accompany  the  milk-ducts,  and  ramify  within  the  organ. 
Satisfactory  evidence  concerning  the  manner  of  their  ultimate 
termination  has,  however,  not  been  hitherto  obtained.  Most 
of  the  nerves  in  the  interior  of  the  organ  belong  to  the  vascular 
or  vaso-motor  variety,  and  many  are  seen  to  accompany  the 
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blood-vessels.    Eckliard  has  giren  the  most  elaborate  descrip- 
tion of  the  nerve-supply  of  the  hnman  mamma. 

Structure  of  fiilly  expanded  gland. — Immediately  before, 
daring,  and  after  lactation,  the  mamma  appears  as  a  distinctly 
lobnlated  oi^d,  having  a  pinkisb  or  yellowish  has,  and  resem- 
bling in  consistence  the  haman  pancreas  or  salivary  gland. 

Tlie  different  lobull  are  made  up  Of  numerous  ultimate 
acini,  having,  as  a  rule,  a  rounded,  pyriform,  or  slightly  poly- 
hedral  shape.  They  are  of  nearly  nni- 
form  uze,  and  are  closely  placed,  being 
separated  from  one  another  by  only 
sparing  amounts  of  connective  tissue, 
and  the  capillary  vascular  channels 
therein  contained.  Elastic  fibres  and 
smooth  muscle-cells  also  occur,  though 
not  constantly,  between  the  alveoli  of 
Che  lobules.  Lymphoid  elements,  as 
well  as  branched  connective-tissue  cor- 
puscles, are  always  encountered  there 
in  greater  or  less  abundance.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  elements,  lai^e  granular 
corpuscles  containing  nuclei  are  found. 
apQUri-.  i*««.  -  They  are  most  numerous  along  the 
course  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  appear 
to  be  identical  with  the  so-called  plasma  cells  of  Waldeyer. 
Creighton,  however,  also  describes  similar  cells  in  the  interior 
of  the  alveoli,  and  believes  that  both  are  identical,  maintain- 
ing that  they  are  derived  from  the  acinous  epithelium. 

According  to  this  author's  description,  such  cells  are  "  not 
infrequently  seen  in  the  tissue  outside  a  lobule  in  rows  three 
or  four  deep  ;  again,  they  are  found  in  the  interfascicular  spaces 
among  the  lymphoid -cells,"  that  have  been  already  mentioned. 
These  large,  granular,  and  nucleated  corpuscles  are  said  to  be 
filled  with  a  bright  yellow  or  golden  pigment.  Now,  Creighton 
has  pointed  out  that  the  periodical  subsidence  of  the  mammary 
function  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  of  much  corpuscular 
waste  material.  And  the  production  of  these  remarkable  yel- 
low cells,  which  finally  leave  the  gland  by  way  of  the  lymph- 
vessels,  is,  according  to  him,  but  a  final  phase  of  this  process. 
The  mammary  epithelium  which  paves  the  acini  has  been 
variously  described  as  consisting  of  flat  polyhedral  (Reinhard) ; 
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cubical,  cylindrical  (Kolessnikow) ;  small  polyhedral  (Langer) ; 
and  prismatic  (Kehrer)  cells.  This  discrepancy  of  opinion  re- 
ceires  its  explanation  from  the  fact  that  the  epithelial  celld 


have  a  different  appearance  in  the  varions  conditions  interven- 
ing between  full  activity  and  complete  rest  of  the  gland. 

Creightou  has  given  a  very  satisfactory  description  of  mam- 
mary epithelinm.  He  states  that  in  the  fully  expanded  gland 
"  the  floor  of  an  acinus  in  section  is  covered  by  a  mosaic  of 
polyhedric  epithelial  cells,  usually  to  the  number  of  fifteen 
or  twenty,  while  in  the  larger  elongated 
acini  as  many  as  thirty  may  be  counted. 
The  cells  are  usually  pentagonal  or  hex- 
agonal, and  the  comers  are  sometimes 
rounded.  In  each  celt  there  is  a  central 
round  nucleus,  which  colors  brightly 
with  the  staining  fluid,  and  a  broad  fringe 
of  protoplasm,  which  stains  less  deeply." 
The  nucleus  varies  in  its  relative  size, 
generally  having  a  diameter  equal  to 
about  one-third  that  of  the  entire  cell. 
"  In  a  proflle  view  of  an  acinus,  the  epithelinm  appears  as  a 
circlet  of  oblong  cells,  in  which  the  nucleus  at  the  centre  occu- 
pies almost  the  entire  thickness  of  the  ceil.  The  mammary 
epithelial  cell  may  therefore  be  described  as  a  flattened  poly- 
hedric body,  with  a  thickness  about  one-half  of  its  breadth. 
The  substance  of  the  nucleus  is  apparently  homogeneous,  with 
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a  deeper  line  of  staining  round  the  margin ;  a  nncleolns  is  not 
always  prominentlj'  seen." 

StmctvTe  of  involuted  mamma. — Having  thus  briefly  indi- 
cated the  main  histological  features  of  a  fully  evolved  gland, 
we  are  now  prepared  to  examine  the  mamma  in  a  condition  of 
advanced  involution.  By  involution,  in  this  sense,  is  meant 
the  periodical  return  to  inactivity,  and  not  to  final  retrograde 
metamorphosis,  whicli  culminates  in  complete  senile  atrophy. 
The  glandular  lobules,  then,  in  the  involuted  organ  are  again 
found  to  be  composed  of  closely  crowded  alveoli.  But  all  the 
lobules  appear  to  have  become  smaller,  and 
their  acinous  components  are  likewise  shrunk- 
en. The  basement-membrane  of  the  latter 
does  not  appear  to  be  materially  altered,  but 
its  cellular  contents  are  considerably  changed. 
In  place  of  the  beautiful  mosaic  characteristic 
of  the  active  gland,  there  now  appears  only 
an  aggregation  of  nucleated  corpuscles  to  the 
number  of  five  or  ten.  Creighton  describes 
them  as  "nothing  else  than  a  somewhat  ir- 
regular heap  of  naked  nuclei,  with  no  fringe 
of  protoplasm  round  them,  and  in  size  little, 
if  at  all,  larger  than  the  nucleus  alone  of  the 
numT^'riTbl^c^^hwf^  perfect  epithelium."  This  description,  liow- 
lKeX'T™g"hMf "' ""  ever,  applies  only  to  hardened  specimens,  for 
in  fresh  preparations  the  nuclei,  as  a  rule, 
show  a  broader  or  narrower  surrounding  zone  of  protoplasm. 
As  regards  the  diameter  of  the  involuted  acini,  it  is  about  one- 
fourth  that  of  the  actively  secreting  alveoli. 

Owing  to  the  shrinkage  in  the  glandular  parenchyma,  the 
bloodvessels  and  excretory  ducts,  as  already  stated,  are  more 
prominent  in  an  involuted  than  in  an  active  gland. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  here  to  trace,  step  by  step,  the  various 
processes  by  which  a  gland  passes  from  the  resting  state  to 
that  condition  of  complete  evolution  wliich  is  alone  compatible 
with  active  secretion.  For  the  details  of  this  interesting  subject, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  of  Creighton.  We  may,  how- 
ever, very  briefly  summarize  this  author's  account  of  the  trans- 
formations in  question.  The  one  essential  circumstance  char- 
acterizing the  whole  change  is  a  process  of  vacuolation,  which 
Creighton  assumes  to  take  place  In  the  secreting  cells.     "The 
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most  definite  and  iinmietakable  form  of  vacuolafion  is  the  sig- 
netrring  type."  This  process  is,  according  to  him,  a  tme  onu 
of  endogenous  cell  formation,  resulting  in  this  instance  in  tlio 
formation  of  milk.  Moreover,  large,  granular,  nucleated  cells, 
filled  with  a  bright  yellow  or  golden  pigment,  "found  both 
within  the  alveoli  and  in  the  interJibrillar  spaces  without  them" 


I  characterize  the  last  stage  of  involution,  "and  the  pigment 
that  belongs  to  them  is  to  be  found  strewn  over  the.  lobules 
that  have  reached  the  resting  state."  Finally.  Ci-eighton  as- 
serts that  "the  various  forms  of  cells  that  characterize  the 
various  stages  of  involution  must  liave  resulted  from  a  trans- 
formation de  novo  of  the  renewed  epithelium,  and  not  from 
successive  changes  upon  the  same  cell."  Each  epithelial  cell, 
therefore,  that  is  used  up  in  the  formation  of  milk,  has  been  at 
one  time  a  perfect  polyhedral  corpuscle  or  fully  equipped  cell, 
and  "has  rapidly  undergone  the  cycle  of  changes  whereby 
its  whole  substance  has  been  converted  into  milk." 
A  distinguishing  feature  of  one  stage  of  evolution  which 
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deserves  to  be  mentioned,  is  "  the  presence  in  the  cavities  of 
the  acini  of  a  pecnliar  granular  material,  the  coagolated  cod- 
dition  of  a  fluid."  Partsch  has  also  described  the  occurrence 
of  this  granular  mass  within  the  alveoli,  and  he  states  that  tho 
secreting  epithelia,  though  of  normal  size,  were  fomlshed  with 
shrunken  nuclei,  and  showed  numerous  light  spots,  as  if  the 
cells  were  perforated  and  sieve-like.  It 
would  appear  that  this  writer  has  ob- 
served the  stage  of  vacaolation  with- 
out, however,  interpreting  the  same  in 
Creighton's  sense. 

Creighton  also  describes  in  certain 
glands  the  connective-tissue  stroma  as 
crowded  with  cellular  elements,  which 
he  considers  equally  with  the  pigmented 
corpuscles  as  waste-cells  of  the  secre- 
tion. Others  (Winkler,  Brunn,  and  par- 
ticularly Baaber)  have  assigned  a  far 
different  significance  to  these  bodies,  aa 
will  appear  farther  on.  Finally,  Creigh- 
ton explains  that  the  secretion  of  the 
mammary  gland  '*  may  be  said  to  be  pro- 
duced by  a  transformation  of  the  sub- 
stance of  successive  generations  of 
epithelial  cells,  and  in  the  state  of  full  activity  that  transfor- 
mation of  the  substance  is  so  complete,  that  it  may  be  called  a 
deliquescence. ' ' 

Although  Creighton's  investigations  did  not  extend  to  the 
human  mammary  gland,  there  is  ample  ground  for  the  belief 
that  changes  of  evolution  and  involution  similar  to  those  which 
he  has  described  in  animals,  constantly  take  place  in  the  hu- 
man female  as  well.  And  even  if  we  accept  only  some  of  his 
views  on  the  inter-relations  of  physiological  action  and  histo- 
logical appearance,  the  discrepancy  still  existing  in  the  de- 
scriptions given  by  different  authors  will  receive  a  more  rational 
explanation  than  has  hitherto  been  offered  by  writers  on  this 
subject.  Certainly  some  of  his  assertions  appear  rather  fanci- 
ful in  their  far-reaching  novelty,  nevertheless  they  deserve  (he 
attentive  consideration  which  we  have,  at  least,  in  part  bestowed 
on  them. 

From  the  results  of  our  own  examinations,  we  are  unable 
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to  concede  in  all  respects  the  correctness  of  Croighton'B  lnt<5r- 
pretations.  The  evidences  of  epithelial  destruction  for  i)iirpos<?H 
of  milk  secretion,  are  not  positive  and  convincing.  In  tlio  liar- 
derian  gland,  as  well  as  in  the  mamma,  we  have  ohnnrvod  tho 
extrusion  of  fat-droplets  from  cells  replete  with  them  witlioufc 
destruction  of  the  cell  itself.  Partsch  agrees  with  us  In  aHHum* 
ing  that  the  cells  may  burst  or  otherwise  discharge  ilutir  con- 
tents, and  yet  retain  enough  protoplasm  to  maintain  th<5lr  vital- 
ity ;  and  also  that  the  vital  contractions  of  the  protojilunm 
may  force  out  the  oil-globules  without  destruction  of  tluj  ifj)!- 
thelium.  What  Creighton  has  called  vacuolatlon  do^H  not  twrnn 
death  to  the  cells  concerned  in  this  action,  for  tliey  retain  tlntlr 
nuclei  and  sufficient  protoplasm  to  become  re-eHtttl)llHlM*d  un 
perfect  epithelia.  That  this  reformation  of  old  epitb<flhim 
takes  place,  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  a  naw  formation  by 
proliferation  has  never  been  observed,  and  by  tiie  additional 
circumstance  that  the  mammary  acini  n<?v<fr  hIiow  nior*^  tliau 
a  single  layer  of  lining-corpuscles,  and,  mon^>ver,  always  hUow 
this  layer  complete. 

In  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  mamma  chmAy  n^ 
sembles  the  Harderian  gland,  more  fmrticularly  of  tJM?  ffAim- 
tia,  as  described  by  one  of  the  writern  in  a  rnono;;ra|/li.  T^ut 
basemen^membrane  of  the  acini  in  tiVfry  ydriUtnlar  tiln^p  t^orm- 
sponds  in  the  two  kinds  of  glands,  faring  in  indh  a  Uom^/z/t- 
neous,  apparently  stractoreIe»s  m<?mbrane,  with  nnipt-rimip^p^A 
branched  adventitial  cell*,  the  f¥h<^d\U*^l  HlYUzzdl^n.  of  ^ii^rmmi 
writers.  A  basketnihaped  ret JcuJ  mn^  ¥:\ii*\\  a^  li;i*$  Sn^/^tn  d<!*;y;ri WI 
by  Boll,  Langer,  KolffSBtiikiOw,  Motilliri,  and  oih<'r«,  j«  Mft^s*^ 
found  to  constitute  thi*  m/ffffJprawi  jrtfr/rria,  ahUoHitU  arUft- 
dally,  appearances  simulathjg  a  nUn**Xnr^.  of  ihi^  kJ/^<J  ar^t 
readUy  obtainf^d,  aud  liar*r  T>f?e«  inUfrifr*iUtti  hy  i6W<^/uJ  hhU/i^/- 
gists  as  natural  oocurren<;>rt5. 

In  the  cutawiouf  «eba<:i^;utj  jrlaud*  iim  t64f^*r^Ur/  vi-A^.U^-^nrtf 
filled  with  several  Buj)tfrimy/>i>i-^l  i^yt^r^  of  4fj/jOi,«/Jiii.  4<u<j  jt  U 
this  circomstanoe  whjrtrii  1*«,4«  </;  nn  **hiU'*^ly  *liff*'f<-ijt  ^u'/Im 
of  seieretioiL  For  th^-j*?  5t  w-r^uM  Ux^h^^fi  «i/f>«^>' O^aii  ttAt<  4i«-jJ^ 
undergoing  fa-tir  d^eiM^jiilivij  W//11M?  &i^^:\^'4  fy*^iu  liteif 
bases  and  find  th^ar  way  iuW  tlj^  iwir/vw  jijiii^*-ii  '4  Oi*;  «/'iti»-ui. 
The  olda*  <w 3a3tfc«r  jcetMaralvxi  ^/f  ^Hl*"  1*>im»  v^^^l^Mii/  it:  h'\A^'^ 
by  new  corpu«t'i*ji^  5k«Wfd  hy  ^/wiw^  ^^vJif^'/v-^iviJ  f^vui  Xh^ 
peripheral  XfOik^ 
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Hatcber^s  views  on  the  mamma  and  the  lacteal  secretion  are 
somewhat  startling,  but  must  occupy  our  attention  here.  From 
a  series  of  very  carefully  conducted  examinations,  principally 
on  the  glands  of  guinea-pigs  during  and  after  pregnancy,  he 
feels  justified  in  concluding  that  milk  owes  its  orgin  to  the 
entrance  of  countless  leucocytes  into  the  lumen  of  the  gland- 
vesicles.  The  emigrated  lymphoid  elements,  he  believes,  pene- 
trate the  alveolar  walls,  passing  through  the  single  layer  of 
epithelial  cells  which  line  them.  Arrived  in  the  interior  of  an 
ultimate  acinus,  the  leucocytes  undergo  fatty  metamorphosis, 
and  thus  at  length  furnish  the  most  essential  and  characteristic 
ingredient  of  milk,  viz.,  the  milk-globules.  Rauber,  therefore, 
discards  the  notion  that  the  formed  particles  of  the  lacteal 
secretion  originate  in  the  glandular  epithelium,  and  represent 
the  elaborated  products  of  its  functional  activity.  He  also 
denies  that  previously  formed  milk  globules,  or  colostrum  cor- 
puscles, ever  pass  through  the  alveolar  walls.  Thus  the  prim- 
itive opinion  advanced  by  Empedocles,  describing  milk  as  white 
pus,  is  in  a  measure  revived,  and  milk  is  held  to  be  directly 
derived  from  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  blood. 

Preparations  of  mammary  glands  taken  from  animals  still 
ruckling  their  young,  according  to  him,  invariably  show  the 
intraglandular  lymph-vessels  replete  with  leucocytes,  the  stro- 
ma similarly  infiltrated,  identical  corpuscles  in  greater  or  less 
abundance  within  the  vesicles,  and  transitional  forms  between 
lymphoid-corpuscles  and  milk-globules.  These  claims,  granted 
to  be  facts,  and  considered  in  conjunction  with  the  circum- 
stance that  epithelial  proliferation  is  not  seen,  would  certainly 
go  far  to  make  Rauber' s  theory  seem  a  somewhat  plausible 
one.  Nevertheless,  we  require  corroborative  evidence  from 
others,  before  his  views  can  be  accepted  as  anything  more  than 
an  ingenious  hypothesis. 

Rauber  has  also  described  the  occurrence  of  a  delicate  stri- 
ation  within  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  alveoli.  These  striae  are 
said  to  be  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  found  in  the  secreting 
elements  of  certain  portions  of  the  salivary  glands  and  the 
tubules  of  the  kidneys. 

.  As  regards  the  corpuscles  of  DonnCj  or  colostrum  bodies^ 
most  authors  regard  them  as  the  products  of  desquamation  of 
the  alveolar  epithelium,  the  latter  being  in  a  condition  of  fatty 
degeneration   (Winkler,   De   Sinetj^,   Buchholtz,   and   others). 
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Some  liistolopsts,  like  Strieker,  hold  that  oil-globnlea  may  be 
espulltid  from  the  interior  of  fat-tilled  cells  without  disintegra- 
tion of  their  protoplasmic  bodies.  It  is  an  undoubtable  fact 
that  colostrum  corpuscles,  wlien  managed  with  proper  precau- 
tions, may  be  seen  to  yield  droplets  of  fat  under  the  micro- 
Bcope,  just  as  amoebie  reject  similar  contained  particles,  Rau- 
ber,  however,  maintains  that  these  bodies  represent  leucocytes 
in  various  stages  of  fatty  metamorphosis,  and  he  calls  such 
corpuscles,  when  found  in  the  gland  vesicles,  galactoblast'i. 

In  the  gland  of  Harder,  one  of  the  writers  lias  found  the 
spacious  gland  vesicles  lined  with  very  large  epithelia  ;  and 
these  cells  were  in  many  animals  entirely  fat-filled.  Tliey  se- 
creted a  greasy  substance  not  unlike  thick  milk.  Yet  destruc- 
tion of  the  cell-body  did  not  occur,  at  least  evidences  of  such 
a  process  could  not  be  obtained,  Partsch  has  therefore  antici- 
pated the  authors  in  their  conclusion  that  the  secretion  of  milk 
is  accomplished  in  much  the  same  way  in  which  the  creamy  pro- 
ducts of  the  Harderian  gland  are  formed,  i.e.,  without  total 
destruction  of  epithelial  cells.  According  to  our  view,  then, 
and  it  nearly  coincides  with  the  opinion  of  Strieker,  Winkler, 
and  especially  Partsch,  the  cells  containing  the  fat-globules 
may,  indeed,  burst  and  discharge  their  contents,  but  the  nu- 
cleus and  sufficient  protoplasm  are  retained  to  enable  the  epi- 
thelium to  recuperate,  and  in  the  course  of  time  again  and 
again  discharge  its  contents.  Along  with  this  mode  of  milk 
secretion,  a  second  process  occurs.  This  consists  of  tlie  gradual 
extrusion  of  oil-droplets,  the  cell  body  remaining  entirely  in- 
tact, since  the  mere  vital  contractions  of  the  protoplasm  suf- 
fice to  drive  out  one  milk-globule  after  another. 

When  the  activity  of  the  gland  is  suddenly  heightened  in 
the  period  immediately  before  childbirth,  some  few  epithelial 
cells  are  desquamated.  These,  appearing  in  the  milk  of  most 
women,  are  identical  with  the  bodies  known  and  described  as 
colostrum  corpuscles. 

Of  other  anatomical  constituents  of  normal  milk,  we  only 
find  the  milk-  or  oil-globules.  They  are  suspended  in  tlie  fiuid 
emulsion  which  milk  truly  represents,  in  countless  numbers. 
They  vary  in  size  from  0.002  to  O.OM  mm.  A  very  delicate 
fringe  of  protoplasm  adlieres  to  their  periphery,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  they  may  appear  to  become  stained  when  sulj- 
mitted  to  the  action  of  proper  dyes. 
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DEVELOPMEITT   OF  THE  GLAND. 


Like  the  other  cataneone  glanda  of  the  body,  the  mamma 
is  first  formed  hy  a  proliferation  inward  of  certain  epidermal 
cells.  In  other  words,  the  breast  results  from  a  downward 
extension  of  epiblastic  corpuscles.  The  first  unmistakable  indi- 
cation of  the  f  Dtnre  gland  is  seen  about  the  third  or  fourth  month 
of  pregnancy.    At  that  time  it  consists  of  a  solid  plug,  or  pro- 
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cess,  extending  downward  from  the  rete-mucosum  of  the  skin, 
Tliis  has  been  called  Drmenfeld,  by  Huss,  From  the  internal 
end  of  this  solid  process,  sprouts,  or  offshoots,  are  developed, 
and  they  represent  the  future  separate  glands  constituting  the 
mature  organ.  These  buds  have  a  pyriform,  or  club-like  shape, 
and  are  surrounded  by  ordinary  embryonal  connective  tissue. 
The  further  growth  of  the  gland  takes  place  by  a  process  of 
continuous  extension  and  subdivision,  but  indications  of  the 
latter  are  not  always  found  at  birth.  Ducts  are  already  visible 
in  the  new-born  infant,  but  the  aggregations  of  cells  represent- 
ing tlie  future  acini,  remain  without  lumina  for  a  much  longer 
period. 

Th.  Kolliker  describes  as  a  constant  occurrence,  especially 
marked  in  the  breasts  of  female  infants,  the  dilatation  of  a 
greater  or  smaller  number  of  milk-ducts.     Such  ectatic-canals 
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have  their  Inmina  filled  with  desqaamated  epithelial  cells,  and 
a  whitish,  granular  material.  Formerly,  these  occurrences  were 
considered  to  be  exceptional,  and  were  regarded  as  having  a 
pathological  significance.  During  the  first  year  of  extra-uterine 
life,  this  characteristic  process  of  progressive  dilatation  may 
assume  such  large  dimensions,  that  the  mamma  may  come  to 
resemble  cavernous  tissue,  the  ectatic  spaces  ol  which  are 
paved  with  flattened  epithelium.  Within  certain  limits,  Kulli- 
ker  regards  this  as  a  perfectly  normal  pliysiological  event.  But 
he  adds  that  an  exaggerated  process  of  this  kind  may  result  in 
early  mastitis.  Such  an  occurrence,  he  thinks,  may  explain 
the  rudimentary  development  of  the  breasts  observed  in  some 
women  of  otherwise  normal  growth. 

The  post-embryonal  growth  of  the  mamma  has  been  care- 
fully studied  by  Langer,  and  his  results  and  conclusions  having 
been  confirmed  by  the  investiga- 
tions of  Kdlliker,Hass,  and  others, 
mast  still  be  received  as  represent- 
ing the  true  condition  of  things,  in 
spite  of  the  novel  and  heterodox 
views  advanced  by  Creighton. 

Up  to  the  time  of  puberty,  the 
growth  of  the  breast  is  very  grad- 
ual and  quite  insignificant,  even  in 
females.  Then,  however,  thedacts 
b^n  to  rapidly  ramify  in  all  di- 
rections, and,  by  oflfshoots  from  va- 
rious points,  true  acini  are  at  length 
developed.  But  they  remain  of 
small  size  until  the  stimulus  of 
pregnancy  causes  a  further  evolution.  In  the  male,  the  exist- 
ing ducts,  as  a  rule,  atrophy  with  advancing  age.  The  r-volu- 
tion  changes  which  the  mamma  undergoes  during  pregnunry, 
have  already  been  set  forth,  and  there  remain  to  be  considered 
only  those  final  phases  of  metamorphosis  which  take  place  in 
the  climacteric  period  of  life. 

These  are  readily  understood,  consisting  nsfwntinlly  of  a 
complete  atrophy  of  all  the  secreting  acini.  Himnltaneoiisly 
with  these  atrophic  changes  the  epithelia  of  the  galartojihoroua 
ducts  become  flattened,  and  finally  shrink,  bo  an  to  /orm  only 
squamooa  plates,  which  line  the  ramifying  processes  of  connec- 
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tive  tissue  representing  the  former  lactiferous  canals..  The 
terminal  portions  of  these  larger  duct-remnants  are  sometimes 
connected  with  minute  channels,  the  latter  being  the  remnants 
of  collapsed  smaller  ducts.  In  some  measure  we  find  a  com- 
pensatory production  of  fat,  which  partly  replaces  the  faded 
acini.  The  breasts  of  old  women,  therefore,  consist  of  fibrous 
tissue,  with  a  large  proportion  of  elastic  elements,  fat-cells,  and 
the  remnants  of  the  ducts.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  latter 
frequently  show  cystic  dilatations,  the  cavities  being  filled  with 
a  dirty,  slimy  fluid.  The  blood  and  lymph-vessels,  but  especi- 
ally the  latter,  participate  in  the  general  atrophy  of  the  tissues. 

This  succinct  account  concerning  the  histogenesis  of  the 
mammary  gland,  does  not,  as  already  intimated,  represent  the 
unchallenged  opinion  on  its  first  development.  For  Creighton, 
in  the  remarkable  work  already  cited,  radically  opposes  the 
view  that  the  mamma  takes  its  origin  from  the  epiblast.  He 
believes,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  starts  from  the  mesoblast,  or 
connective- tissue  layer  of  the  embryo,  and  not  the  upper  epi- 
thelial layer  or  epiblast.  According  to  him,  moreover,  and  his 
conclusions  are  based  on  developmental  studies,  chiefly  of  the 
guinea-pig's  gland,  the  process  may  be  justly  described  as  a 
centripetal  one,  whereas  the  current  view  represents  this  gland- 
develpoment  as  essentially  centrifugal.  We  have  already  ex- 
pressed our  adherence  to  the  current  view,  attributing  this 
growth  to  extension  from  a  central  point.  Nevertheless,  it 
seems  proper  to  briefly  give  the  conclusions  of  Creighton,  es- 
pecially since  they  appear  to  be  singularly  corroborative  of  the 
account  given  by  Goodsir  of  this  process,  as  early  as  1842,  an 
account  wliich  has  apparently  remained  almost  unnoticed  by 
workers  in  this  branch  of  scientific  medicine. 

Creighton  then  concludes  his  inquiry  as  follows  : 

^'1.  The  mammary  acini  of  the  guinea-pig  develop  at  many 
separate  points  in  a  matrix-tissue.  The  embryo  cells  from 
which  they  develop  are  of  the  same  kind  that  give  origin  to 
the  surrounding  fat-tissue.  The  process  of  development  of  the 
mammary  acini  is,  step-for-step,  the  same  as  that  of  the  fat- 
lobules." 

''2.  The  ducts  of  the  mamma  develop  from  the  same  matrix- 
tissue,  by  direct  aggregation  of  the  embryonic-cells,  along 
predetermined  lines.  The  ducts  develop,  in  the  individual 
guinea-pig,  before  the  acini,  whereas,  in  the  phylogenetic  sue- 
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cession,  the  ducU  are  a  later  acquisition.  This  reversal  of  the 
order  of  acquisition  of  parts  is  in  accordance  with  the  prin- 
ciple staled  by  Herbert  Spencer,  that  'under  certain  circum- 
Btances  the  direct  mode  of  development  tends  to  be  sabstitnted 
for  the  indirect.' " 

JliiUs  regarding  the  Jiistologlcal  study  of  the  Tuamma. — 
The  evolution  of  the  mammary  structure  progresses ^nr/jr)a««M 
with  the  development  of  its  functional  activity.  It  is  the  stim- 
ulus of  pregnancy  which  determines  both.  Nevertheless, 
even  during  the  period  of  its  fullest  physiological  bloom,  i.e., 
during  lactation,  variations  in  the  degree  of  functional  activity 
normally  take  place.  Moreover,  the  same  gland  may  contain 
lobules  which  are  comparatively  at  rest,  and  others  which  are 
at  the  full  height  of  activity.  This  should  always  be  borne  in 
mind  in  interpreting  the  results  of  histological  inspection  of 
this  organ,  lest  erroneous  impressions  be  conveyed. 

The  alveolar  epithelial  cells  will,  therefore,  not  be  found 
alike  in  the  different  acini,  nor  yet  even  in  the  same  vesicle. 
We  may  find  cuboidal  cells,  and  cylindrical  ones,  and  flattened 
corpuscles,  and  in  addition,  various  transitional  forms  between 
these  types. 

The  nucleus  will  appear  round,  or  oval,  and  about  6-7  /i  in 
diameter.  Sometimes  two  nuclei  may  be  found  in  one  cell. 
The  radiating  striation  observed  by  Rauber  in  many  cells,  has 
already  received  mention.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the 
cells  themselves  contain  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  fatty 
granules,  whereas  the  intra-alveolar  lumen  is  often  replete 
with  the  same. 

In  order,  then,  to  study  the  histology  of  the  gland  at  the 
high-water-mark  of  its  functional  activity,  animals  should  be 
chosen  which  have  either  just  given  birth  to  their  young, 
or  are  about  to  do  so.  For  the  normal  conditions  of  the 
human  mamma  are  rapidly  transformed  by  post-mortem  change, 
if  not  previously  altered  in  consequence  of  the  disease  which 
caused  the  death  of  the  individual.  The  organ  may  be  exam- 
ined fresh,  or  else  hardened  and  then  cut  in  sections  to  be 
stained  and  mounted  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
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Bile-ducts,  191 
Bismark  brown,  26 
Bladder,  430 
BLOOD,  84 

amoeboid  movements  of   lenoo<7tea 

of,  39 
Brownian  movement  in  leaooi^ioi  of, 

39 
circulation  of,  examined  dozing  life, 

45 
curara  for  paralysis  of  frogs,  45 
globules  of,  in  different  fluids,  38 
gfranules  of,  89 
hsematoblasts  of,  47 
heating  slide  for  the  study  of,  40 
liquor  sanguinis,  or  plasma  of,  34 
red  corpuscles  of,  34 

action  of  acids  on,  43 
of  alkalies  on,  44 
of  carbonic  acid  on,  42 
of  distilled  water  on,  41 
of  electricity  on,  44 
of  salt  solution  on,  40 
counting  of,  48,  53 
crenation  of,  45 
development  of,  47 
examination  of,  47 
hsemochromometer  for  estimat- 
ing richness,  53 
haemoglobin  of,  53 
internal  structure  of,  46 
Keyes*s  method  of  countiDg,  50 
Malassez's  method  of  counting, 

50 
measurement  of,  36 
number  of,  37 
stroma  of,  46 
third  corpuscular  element  of,  48 
white  or  colorless  corpuscles  of,  48 
Blood-corpuscles,  nucleated,  95 
Blood-crystals,  53 
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BLOOD-VESSELS,  143 

methods  of  injeciiiig,  80 
of  bladder,  431 
of  choroid,  837 
of  cornea,  338 
ofiriB,  343 
of  kidney,  213 
of  hurge  inteetine,  401 
of  liver,  186 
of  lung,  263 
of  lymph-glands,  179 
of  mamma,  442 
of  mouth,  379 
of  oesophagas,  388 
of  optic  nerve,  349 
of  ovary,  247 
of  pancreas,  411 
of  penis,  224 
of  retina,  347 
of  skin,  279 
of  small  intestine,  399 
of  spinal  oord,  298 
of  spleen,  407 
of  stomach,  392 
of  sapEsxeDals,  436 
of  testis,  2a4 
of  thjmm.  414 
of  tfayioid,  419 
of  uteraa,  245 
Ul 
advcBCilBa  of,  151.  1^ 

<lMt4<r  1^ 

tufindMiinm,  SA^ 
■ttrififiit'H  "tf!  tj4i|^ 
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BLOOD^VRSARM-- 

g«n«ral  it^mnrku  mi,  \K% 

I»TKnOAm>TII>  UltAHtl,  IdO 

lymphattmi  of|  tftl 
n«rt«ii  of  I  161 
p«riviimntlar  H|mtHMi,  161 
varlQtUN  of,  Ui) 
vasa  vanorumi  161 
VitNii,  165 

diNUnotloti  1f«tw«9mt  Vi>tHN,  HH«i 

rioN,  and  oapttlaHdN,  166 
InUirtiAl  AlMNtld  mmt  rff,  167 
Intonial  6broiiN  mmt  of^  167 
polntN  of   (1)ff(ft(»ii(Mi  Um\  M\^' 

riim,  166 
HinKjiitrif  of^  166 
valvAMof,  169 
vimnl«fM,  166 
Boehm«r*s  hffmiat^/«/l^/fi^  96 

can^j^llmiA  i^Mm^  #rf,  IM 

tstprpnmUm  //f  ^  l!Kl 
Aarf^ffftnmtK  fff^  06,  W^ 
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Borax  carmine,  3d 

Bowman'8  capaoles  of  kidnej,  204 

glands  of  nose,  872 

membrane,  79,  881 
Brain*  method  of  hardening,  15 
Branched  oorpnaoles  of  oonnectiTe  tiasae, 

67 
Bronchioles,  260 
Bronchi,  primaiy,  257 

smaller,  259 
Brownian  movement,  89 
Bnmner's  glands,  897 
Bordaoh,  oolomn  of,  298 

pALCIFIOATION  of  oartilage,  84 

^    of  cartilages  of  larynx,  255 

Callus,  formation  of,  100 

Calyx  of  kidney,  216 

Canal,  central,  of  spinal  oord,  801 

of  Petit,  350 

of  Schlemm,  336 
Canals,  dentinal,  104 

intermediate,  of  liyer,  184 

semicircalar,  359 
Capillaries,  142 
Capillary  bUe-dncts,  192 
Capsule,  internal,  of  brain,  817 

of  kidney,  216 

of  liver,  183 

of  spleen,  404 

of  suprarenal  bodies,  432 

of  Tenon,  837 

of  thymus,  412 

of  thyroid,  415 
Capsules,  suprarenal,  431 
Carmine,  alum,  27 
CARTILAGE,  82 

Bigelow's  studies  on,  87 

capsules  of,  82 

corpuscles  of,  82,  83 
division  of,  86 
structure  of,  87 

daughter- cells,  84 

fibrillation  of,  83 

fibrous,  86 

hyaline,  82 

calcification  of,  84 
methods  of  studying,  84 

intercellular  substance  of,  83,  87 

intermediary,  97 

parenchymatous,  88 


CABTILAGE— 

periohondriom  of,  86 
pnrpnrine  for  staining,  85 
reticular  or  yellow  elastic,  86 
yarieties  of,  82 
Spina's  Tiews  on,  87 
Cartilages  of  bronchi,  257 

of  larynx,  254 
Cartilago-tritioea  of  larynx,  258 
Caninonla  lachiymalis,  880 
Cayemous  tissue,  160 
Cells,  giant,  95 

of  Uyer,  189 
Cellular  tissue,  68 
Cement  of  teeth,  105 
Central  canal  of  spinal  ooxd,  801 
CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM,  206 
Cbrbbbllum,  817 

cells  of  Purkinje  of,  818 
corpus  dentatum  of,  817 
cortex  of,  319 
cerebral  ganglia,  819 
cerebral  ventricles,  819 
Cbbbbbuh,  321 
cortex  of,  821 
convolutions  of,  821 
fissnre  of  Rolando,  821 

of  Sylvius,  821 
island  of  ReU,  322 
meninges  of,  321 
minute  structure  of,  823 
cortex  of,  323 

motor  tract  of  hemispheres,  322 
paracentral  lobule,  323 
choroid  plexus,  320 
corona  radiata,  317 
corpus  striatum,  319 
ependyma,  320 
internal  capsule,  317 
locus  caBruleus,  315 

niger,  316 
medulla  oblongata,  307 
arcif orm  fibres  of,  809 
central  gray  matter  of,  308 
decussating  fibres  of,  307 
f ormatio-reticularis  of,  308 
raphe  of,  307 
nucleus  lenticularis,  816 
Olivary  Body,  310 

glosso-pharyngeal,  root  of,  313 
hyi>oglossal,  nucleus  of,  311 


^^K^^f^^                                                J 

CENTRAL  SEBVOUS  STSTEM- 

OLivABr  Body— 

Circle  of  Haller.  340                                                      ■ 

uaolena   uid   root  of    abdnceiu 

Circulation  of  blood,  45                                              ■ 

nerre,  314 

CironluB  veuoBUH  of  UallBi,  443                               B 

paroliyaty  nucleus  of,  311 

Clarke,  column  of,  304                                             H 

roots  of  fifth  cerye,  315 

Clitoris.  240                                                                ■ 

upper  apinal  aooeBBorj,   DQcleoa 

Coata  of  arteries,  1S3                                                ^M 

of,  311 

Coccygeal  gland,  158                                                 H 

optic  thalami,  319 

Cooblea,  3U3                                                               ■ 

pom,  315 

Cohnheim's  mnaciilai  ar«u,  136                         ^H 

Bptool  nrachitoid,  397 

ColoBtram.                                                   ^^^^H 

epinal  cord,  293 

Colnmnar  epithellam,  60                          ^^^^H 

amyalinio  fibrcB  of,  801 

Column  of  Buidach,  396                           ^^^^H 

btood-vewelB  of,  S9S 

of  Clarke.  304                                      ^^^^H 

OBDCral  can&l  of,  301 

of  GoU.  208 

cervical  enlarge  ma  nt  of,  301 

Columns,  maBcnlat,  138 

column  of  Burdocb  o(,  398 

column  of  Cloj-ka  of,  304 

white,  of  apinal  ootd,  803 

oolamu  of  GoU  of,  298 

ConjunotlTa.  330 

dorsal  region  of,  304 

(omiola,  339 

opithdinm  of.  301 

torsi.  338 

fllum  terminale  of.  303 

CONNECTIVE  3XJBSTANCE8.  63 

Boneral  hUtolog?  of,  299 

branched  corpmKloa  of,  67 

griLy  oommi«,u™  of,  304 

graj  matter  of,  290 

flbrillated,  06 

wethodBof  Btndjot,  3115 

growth  and  development  of,  70 

myeliiiic  flbroa  of.  300 

intercellular  aubstance  of,  04 

lymphoid  oorpuwlea  of,  67 

nenroglU-oella  of,  298 

toot  radiolex  of,  299 

plasma-ocUs  of.  07,  74 

■pedal  Btudf  of  different  poitiona 

reticular  form  of,  66 

of,  301 

of  liver,  188 

of  oerveB,  120 

of  akin.  275 

■pinal  dura  mater,  290 

•pica]  fluid,  SOT 

Convoluted  renal  tnbnlea,  305 

■pinal  pia  mater,  297 

Corium,  277 

CcrebeUum,  317 

Cornea,  331 

Cewbtal  Banglia.  319 

preparatioii  of,  30                                ^^H 

meDiogeB,  331 

Tentridea,  819 

^^^^H 

ComeoiiB  layer  of  akin.  274                      ^^^^^H 

Chalice  oelI».  00 

Comiculum  of  larynx.  2.55                             ^^^^^| 

Cbamber.  moiat.  43 

Corona  radiala  of  brain,  317                       ^^^^^| 

Chloride  of  gold,  28,  20 

tnbulorum,                                            ^^^^M 

_        Chondto-poroBis,  98 

^L       i^oroid  ooat  of  eye,  33S 

Corpna  albicans,  350                                 ^^^^H 

■               pl«u».  330 

dentatum  cerebelli,  SIT                     ^^^^H 

■      Cilia  of  eyeiidB,  328 

^^^^H 

1 
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Gorpnsoles,  corneal,  75 

fixed,  of  oomea,  333 

lymphoid,  of  Ijmpb-glands,  178 
of  akin,  277 

Malpighian,  of  spleen,  404 

of  bone,  00 

of  cartila«re,  82,  83 

of  Donne,  450 

of  muscle,  136 

tactile,  124 

of  skin,  280 

of  tendon-tissue,  73 

yellow,  of  mamma,  444 
Corpus  striatum,  319 
Cortex  cerebri,  321 
Cortex  of  cerebellum,  819 

of  kidney,  201 

of  suprarenal  capsules,  432 
Corti^s  membranes,  360 

organ,  362,  364 
Cowper's  glands,  227 
Creigbton's  views  on  the  mamma,  445, 

446,454 
Crista  acustica,  360 

spiralis,  364 
Crystalline  lens,  350 
Curara  for  producing  paralysis,  45 
Cuticula  of  teeth,  107 
Cylindrical  epithelium,  60 
Cystic  duct,  198 
Czermak,  interglobular  spaces  of,  103 

TJARTOS,  231 

■^     Daughter-cells  of  cartilage,  84 

Decidua,  245 

Deiter's,  protoplasmic  processes  of,  120 

Dentine,  103,  106 

Dentinal  canals,  104 

globules,  104 

teeth,  106 
Descemet's  membrane,  79,  333 
Detrusor  urinae,  430 
Development  of  blood-corpuscles,  47 

of  capillaries,  150 

of  bone,  96 

of  enamel,  108 

of  fat-tissue,  168 

of  hair,  293 

of  lymphatics.  175 

of  mamma,  452 

of  nail,  295 


Deyelopment  of  OTaxy,  250 

of  pancreas,  412 

of  sebaceous  glands,  286 

of  spleen,  409 

of  suprarenals,  436 

of  sweat-glands,  282 

of  teeth,  105 

of  thymus,  414 
Diaphragms,  5 
Dilator  muscle  of  iris,  342 
Direct  light,  5 

Division  of  cartilage  corpuscle,  84,  186 
Double  staining  with  borax  carmine  and 
indigo  carmine,  22 

with  eosine  and  aniline  cplozs,  24 
Doydre*s  eminence,  126 
Drusenfdd  of  mamma,  452 
Dnct,  cystic,  198 

of  pancreas,  411 

thoracic,  174 
Ducts,  ejaculatoiy,  235 

galactophorous,  441 
Ductus  communis,  198 
Dura  mater,  spinal,  296 


E 


AB,  353 

Eustachian  tube,  ^55 

External  ear,  353 
auricle  of,  353 
meatus  of,  353 
membrana  tympani  of,  354 

Internal  ear,  357 

*' auditory  teeth"  of,  364 

cochlea  of,  362 

Corti's  membrana    tectoria    of, 

366 
crista  acustica  of,  360 
crista  spiralis  of,  364 
Henson's  prop-cells  of,  366 
labium  tympanicum  of,  364 
labium  vestibulare  of,  364 
lamina  reticularis  of,  366 
lamina  spiralis  of,  362 
macula  acustica  of,  360 
membrana  basilaris  of,  364 
membrane  of  Reissner,  3G2 
membranous  labyrinth  of,  358 
modiolus  of,  362 
organ  of  Corti,  362,  864 
otoliths  of,  S58 
recessus  intemus  of,  364 
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EAR— 

INTBBNAL  ear— 
saocole  of,  858 
scala  tympani  of,  862 
Bcala  vestibali  of,  302 
semicircalar  canals  of,  3o0 
utricle  of,  358 
zona  peotinata  of,  866 

Middle  ear,  355 
glands  of,  855 
stmoture  of,  855 
Ectasia  of  milk-dacts,  452 
Efferent  vessels  of  kidney,  206 
Ejacolatoiy  ducts,  235 
Elastic  fibres  of  skin,  277 
Elastic  tissue,  77 

fibres  of,  77 

networks  of,  78 

of  ligamentum  nuchse,  79 

perforated  membrane  of,  79 
Electridty,  action  of,  on  blood,  44 
Embedding  specimens,  15,  16 
Enamel,  102 
Enamel  organ,  primary,  107 

secondary,  107 
Endoneurium,  126 
Endothelium,  80 

and  stomata  of  lymphatics,  169 

germinating,  1G5 

vascular,  143 
Eosine,  24,  25 

and  hsematozylon,  25 
Ependyma,  820 
Epidermis,  271 
^ididymis,  281 
Epiglottis,  255 
^ineurium,  126 
Epithelium,  56 

bacteria  of,  57 

ciliated,  58 

columnar  or  cylindrical,  60 

granules  of,  61 

networks  of,  61 

pigmented,  58 

squamons  or  flattened,  57 

structure  of,  61 
Epithelium  of  bladder,  430 

of  collecting  tubules  of  kidney,  211 

of  involuted  mamma,  446 

of  looped  renal  tubules,  210 

of  lung,  261 
80 


Epithelium  of  mamma,  444 

of  mouth,  877 

olfactory,  871 

of  renal  tubules,  206 

of  spinal  cord,  301 

of  thyroid,  415 
Erector  pili  muscles,  422 
Etat  mamehnne  of  stomach,  889 
Eustachian  tube,  355 
Expanded  mamma,  structure  of,  444 
External  ear,  353 

External  elastic  coat  of  arteries,  155 
EYE,  828 

arterja  hyaloidea  of,  849 

canmcula  lachrymalis,  830 

Ciliary  body  of,  340 

in  hypermetropic  eye,  843 
in  myopic  eye,  341 

Choroid,  838 

blood-vessels  of,  839 
lamina  chorio-capillaris  of,  839 
lamina  suprachoroidea  of,  838 
nerves  of,  340 
structure  of,  338 

Conjunctiva,  380 

lymph-spaces  of,  881 

Cornea,  831 

blood-vessels  of,  883 
Bowman's  membrane  of,  881 
Descemet*s  membrane  of,  888 
fibne  arcuatss  of,  332 
fixed  corpuscles  of,  882 
lameUas  of,  881 
nerves  of,  883 
preparation  of,  834 

Etelidb,  328 

conjunctiva  fomicis,  829 
conjunctiva  tarsi,  328 
cilia  of,  828 

Meibomian  glands  of,  829 
muscle  of  MOller,  329 
orbicularis  palpebrarum,  828 
Riolani's  muscle  of,  829 
tarsus  of,  328 
Fontana*s  space  of,  886 

Iris,  342 

blood-vessels  of,  348 
dilator  muscle  of,  842 
ligament  of,  836 
nerves  of,  343 
sphincter  of,  342 
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BYE— 

Iris,  nyea  of,  843 

Lachrymal  gland,  351 
glandula  Galeni  of,  851 
glandula  Monroi  of,  851 

Lens,  350 

canal  of  Petit,  350 

ligament  of,  350 

ligamentam  pectinatnm  iridis,  835 

Optic  nerve,  848 

blood-yessels  of,  849 
circle  of  Haller,  349 
neuroglia  of,  348 
Bubdoral  Bpace  of,  848 
vagina  fibrosa  of,  848 

Orbicularis  ciliaris,  340 

Ora  serrata,  340 

Retina,  343 

arteria  centralis  of,  847 
blood-vessels  of,  847 
ganglion -cell  layer  of,  344 
inner  granular  layer  of,  844 
inner  naclear  layer  of,  845 
layer  of  rods  and  cones  of,  845 
Tnaonia  latea  of,  844,  346 
membrana  limitans  externa  of, 

845 
membrana  limitans  interna  of, 

846 
outer  granular  layer  of,  345 
outer  layer  of,  nuclei  of,  345 
pars  ciliaris  of,  347 
pigment  layer  of,  346 
preparation  of,  347 

Schlemm^s  canal,  336 

Sclera,  337 

lamina  cribrosa  of,  337 
perichoroidal  space  of,  337 
structure  of,  337 
Tenon's  capsule  of,  337 
tunica  vasculosa  of,  338 
venae  vorticosae  of,  337 
vitreous  body,  349 
fossa  patellaris  of,  350 


"PALLOPIAN  TUBES,  246 
-*-      Fat-canals  of  cutis  vera,  421 
Fat-cells  of  skin,  276 
Fat-columns  of  cutis  vera,  421 
Fat-tissue,  73 


FibrsB  azcaatas  of  cornea,  338 
Fibres,  mnscolar,  128 
Fibrillation  of  cartilage,  83 
Fibroos  cartilage,  86 

tissue,  66 
Filnm  terminale  of  spinal  cord,  303 
Fimbria  of  tongue,  380 
Fissure  of  Rolando,  321 

of  Sylvius,  321 
Fluid,  spinal,  297 
FolUdes  of  Lieberkmm,  898 

of  lympb-glands,  176 

of  thymus,  412 
Fontana*8  spaces,  336 
Foramen  caecum  of  tongue,  883 
Formation  of  bone,  97 

of  callus,  100 
Formatio  reticularis  of  medulla  oblongata, 

308 
Foesae  nasales,  368 
Freezing  section-cutter,  17 
French  archil,  28 
Frog's  bladder,  muscle  of,  129 
Frommann*s  lines,  113 


n  ALACTOBLASTS,  451 
^    Galactophorous  ducts,  441 
GaU-bladder,  197 
Ganglia,  cerebral,  319 
Ganglia  of  spinal  cord,  120 
Ganglionic  bodies,  119,  121 

corpuscles  of  brain,  72 
Gas-chamber,  43 
Gelatinous  tissue,  63 
Genital  organs,  female,  240 

male,  223 
Germinating  endothelium,  165 
Giant-cells,  95 
Gibbes'   double,    triple,    and    quadruple 

staining,  26 
Giraldes,  organ  of,  231 
Gland,  coccygeal,  158 

inter-carotid,  160 

lachrymal,  351 

pineal,  417 

thymus,  412 

thyroid,  415 
Glands,  Bowman*  s,  of  nose,  373 

lymphatic,  176 

Meibomian,  329 
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Glands  of  Bartholine,  241 

of  bile-duct^,  191 

of  bronchi,  258 

of  Bronner,  397 

of  Cowper,  227 

of  larynx,  256 

of  middle  ear,  355 

of  small  intestine,  366 

of  tongue,  383 

peptic.  389 

pyloric,  391 

sebaceous,  of  skin,  285 

sudoriparous,  282 
Glans.clitoridU,  241 

penis,  224 
Glandulas  aberrantes  mammaSi  442 
Glandula  Galeni,  351 

Honroi,  351 
Glandules  of  mouth,  378 
Glisson's  capsule,  183 
Glosso-pharyngeal  root,  313 
Goblet  cells,  60 
Gold,  chloride  of,  28 
GoU,  column  of,  298 
Graafian  follicles,  248 
Granular  layer  of  skin,  274 
Gray  matter  of  spinal  cord,  299 
Green  coloration  of  nuclei,  25 
Growth,  post-embryonal,  of  mamma,  458 

TT-ffiMACHROMOMETER,  63 
-*"'-    HsBmoglobin,  53 
HsBmatoblasts,  47 
HaBmatometers,  50,  53 
Hasmatoxylon,  preparation  of  nerves  in 
118 
solution,  23,  24 
Hailes's  microtome,  19,  20 
Hair,  288 
Haller,  circle  of,  349 

circulus  venosus  of,  442 
Hamilton's  preservative  fluid,  20 
Hand  section -cutter,  16 
Hardening  of  brain,  15 
Haversian  canals  of  bone,  91 
Heart,  muscular  fibres  of,  140 
Heidenhain,  rods  of,  207 
Henson's  prop-cells,  366 
Hepatic  artery,  186 
cells,  189 


Hints  regarding  study  of  mamma,  455 

Homy  teeth,  lUO 

Howsbip's  lacunae,  100 

Hyaline  cartilage,  82 

Hydatid  of  Moigagni,  231 

Hymen,  241 

Hypermetropia,  ciliaiy  body  in,  342 

Hypoglossal  nucleus,  311 


ILLUMINATION,  4 
Induline,  27 
Infundibula  of  lung,  260 
Injecting  fluids,  30,  32 
Injection  of  blood-vessels,  80,  81,  32 
of  cutis  vera,  424 
of  kidney,  214 
of  liver,  185 
of  lymph-glands.  179 
of  lymphatics,  169 
Instrument,  care  of,  7 
Intercarotid  gland,  160 
Intercalated  portions  of  renal  tubules,  211 
Intercellular  substanoe  of  cartilage,  83 

of  connective  tissue,  64 
Intermuscular  tissue,  74 
Internal  capsule  of  brain,  317 
Internal  elastic  coat  of  arteries,  152 

of  veins,  157 
Internal  ear,  357 
Internal  fibrous  coat  of  arteries,  153 

of  veins,  157 
Intima  of  arteries,  152 
Invertebrates,  muscle  of,  133 
Involuntaiy  muscle-fibre,  128 
Involuted  mamma,  histology  of,  ,446 
Iodized  serum,  38 
Irrigation,  method  of,  41,  67 
Iris,  342 

diaphragm,  5 
Island  of  Reil,  322 
Ivoiy,  103 


"IT  ARYOKINESIS,  237 

■*^    Keyes's  method  of  counting  blood 

globules,  51 
KIDNEY,  201 

aflPerent  vessel  of,  capsule  of,  200 

blood-vessels  of,  213 

Bowman^s  capsules  of,  204 

oalyz  of,  216 
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KIDNEY— 

oapsule  of,  216 
collecting  tubules  of,  205 
convoluted  tubes  of,  202} 
efferent  yessel  of  capsules  of,  206 
epithelium  of  collecting  tubules,  211 
of  looped  tubules  of,  210 
of  tubules  of,  206 
general  plan  of  structure  of,  201 
boundary  layer,  201 
cortex,  201 
medulla,  201 
medullary  rays,  201 
injection  of,  214 
intercalated  portions  of  tubules  of, 

211 
looped  tubules  of,  209 
lymphatics  of,  216 
membrana  propria  of  tubules  of,  203 
method  of  preparing  sections  of,  208 
natural  injection  of  tubules  of,  216, 

220 
nerves  of,  216 
rods  of  Heidenhain,  207 
stroma  of,  215 
tubules  of,  203 
vasa  recta  of,  214 
Eleinenburg^s  haematoxylon,  23 
Klein's  haematoxylon,  24 
'  Klein's  method  of  studying  the  omentum, 
1C6 
Kuhnt,  hohlcylinder  of,  114 


LABIA  MAJORA,  240 
minora,  240 


Labium  tympanicum,  364 

vestibulare,  304 
Labyrinth,  358 
Lachrymal  gland,  351 
Lacunae,  Howship^a,  100 
Lacunae  of  bone,  91 
Lamellae  of  bone,  90 
Lamina  chorio-capillaris,  339 

cribrosa  of  sclera,  337 

reticularis  of  ear,  306 

spiralis,  363 

suprachoroidea,  338 
Large  intestine,  400 
Larynx,  253 
Lens,  350 


Lenses,  high,  testing  of,  10 

kinds  of,  6 

measuring  angle  of,  10 

testing  of,  8 
Leucocytes,  39,  48 
Lieberkiihn's  follicles,  898 
Ligament  of  iris,  330 

of  lens.  350 
Ligaments  of  larynx,  253 
Ligamentum  pectinatum  iridis,  335 
Light,  direct,  5 

oblique,  5 
Liquor  sanguinis,  34 
LIVER,  183 

acini  of,  183 

bile-ducts,  capiUary,  192 

Mayer's  views  on,  196,  197 
natural  injection  of,  193 
waUs  of,  196 

bile-ducts,  larger,  191 

blood-vessels  of,  186 
.capsule  of,  183 

cells  of,  189 

central  veins  of,  184 

connective  tissue  of,  188 

cystic  duct,  198 

ductus  communis,  198 

fat-droplets  in  cells  of,  190 

gall-bladder,  197 
coats  of,  198 

glands  of  bile-ducts,  191 

Glisson's  capsule  of.  183 

general  plan  of  structure  of,  183 

hepatic  artery,  186 

hepatic  lobules,  183 

injection  of,  185 

interlobular  septa  of,  188 

interlobular  veins  of,  184 

intermediate  canals  of,  184 

intralobular  veins  of,  184 

lymph- vessels  of,  198 

nerves  of,  199 

sublobular  veins  of,  185 
Lobule,  paracentral,  323 
Lobules  of  liver,  183 
Lobulettcs  of  lung,  260 
Locus  caeruleus,  315 

niger,  316 
Looped  renal  tubules,  207 
Lumbar  enlargement  of  spinal  cord,  803 
Lungs,  257 
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Lnnola  of  nails,  294 
Lnaohka's  gland,  158 
Lymphangeal  nodules,  167 

tracts,  167 
Lymphatic  glands,  176 
Lymphatics  of  bladder,  431 
of  blood-vessels,  161 
of  kidney,  216 
of  large  intestine,  401 
of  larynx,  257 
of  Uver,  198 
of  long,  264 
of  mamma,  443 
of  month,  379 
of  oesophagus,  388 
of  pancreas,  411 
of  small  intestine,  399 
of  spleen,  409 
of  stomach,  393 
of  snprarenals,  436 
of  testis,  234 
of  thymus,  414 
of  thyroid,  416 
LYMPHATIC   SYSTEM,  103 

artificial  injection  of  lymphatios,  169 
cysteruae  lymphaticae,  170 
development  of  fat-tissue,  168 
endolymphangeal  tracts,  167 
endothelium  and  stx>mata,  169 
genetml  histology  of,  164 
germinating  endothelium  of,  165 
glands  of,  175 

adenoid  or   xeticalar  tissue  of, 

178 
afferent  and  efferent  branches  of, 

176 
folUcles  of,  176 
injection  of,  179 

Ijrmphoid  corpuscles  of,  178 
medulla  and  cortex  of,  176 
methods  of  studying,  179 
nerves  of,  179 

Banvier^s  plan  of  injection  of,  180 
sinuses  of,  177 
stroma  of,  176 
vessels  of,  179 
Klein's  method  of  studying  omentum, 

1C6 
lymphangeal  nodules  or  patches  of, 

107 
lymphan^al  tracts  of,  167 


LYMPHATIC  SYSTEM— 

lymphatic  radicles,  coarse  and  ter- 
mination of,  168 
lymphatics,  175 

development  of,  175 
of  mesenteiy,  165 
of  tendons,  175 
lymphatic  vessels,  172 

intimate  structure  of,  172 
topographical  peculiarities  of,  174 
variations  in  shape  of,  173 
lymph-spaces,  175 

subarachnoid  and  subdural,  175 
modem  views  on,  163 
nerves  of  peritoneum,  172 
perilymphangeal  tracts,  167 
plasma-cells,  164 
plasmatic  channels,  165 
pseudo-stomata,  171 
Banvier's  Inches  lcuteuse$,  168 

views  on  false  stomata,  170 
relations  to  connective  tissues,  163 
retrospective  view  of,  181 
sap-canaliculi  of,  165 
stomata  of,  165 
stomata  vera  of,  171 
thoracic  duct,  174 
Lymphoid  cells  of  brain,  72 
Lymphoid  corpuscles  of  oonnective  ti«sue, 
67 

of  lymph-glands,  178 
of  skin,  277 
Lymph-spaces,  subarachnoid,  175 
Lymph-vessels  of  penis,  224 


MACULA  ACUSTICA,860 
Intea,  344,  346 
Malassez^B  method  of  ooonting  blood-cor- 
puscles, 50 
Malpighian  corpuscles  of  spleen,  404 

layer  of  skin,  271 
Mammary  epithelium,  444 
MAMMARY  GLAND,  439 
areola  of,  442 
blood-vessels  of,  442 
circulus  venosus  of  Haller  of,  442 
colostrum    bodies,   or  corpuscles  of 

Donne.  450 
development  of,  452 
Driisenfeld,  452 


^^^^^^^H 

MAMBIART  GLAND 

Membrane  of  Bowmaa,  79 

eotuia  or  milk-dacbi,  453 

of  corti.  aim 

Ealactoblaata  of.  4S1 

of  Desoemet,  79 

of  Beiwner.  ^(13 

generji  coDsiderntiom  on,  43S 

gluadals  nWmuites  ot,  443 

ot  a|>ii>a]  oord,  296 

gTowlb  of,  KS 

HetnUio  solntionR.  Sa,  W 

Creight<m'«  yiews  on,  434 

Hotaplutlc  bone.  OB 

Barderiau  gland.  tJmUruit?  with,  449 

Metho.li.  tur  prepariofr  object*.  13 

meinbraiia  propria  of,  449 

of  Btod;'inK  hyulioe  c*rtila«».  H 

niilk-gtokaleii.  451 

ot  Rtndyiug  Bpinal  oord,  S06 

milk  reaeiToira  ot.  441 

Metbjlf-reen.  28 

nerrea  of.  443 

and  iodulino,  27 

nipple  or  inamilla  of.  440 

Micrometer,  *ta^,  7 

Uiccosoope.  bow  to  »«,  4 

Bouber'i  vietrs  on  tlio  matnniB  and 

tc«in(tot,7 

tho  lactflal  secretion.  450 

.  atructnieorfallr«xi>iuidal8laiid.444 

Viuceol-B,  31 

acini  of.  444 

Middle  eai,  3C0 

Creighton'B  TiawB  on.  443 

Milk'ducta,  444 

epithelium  of,  444 

Milk-globulea.  451 

Milk  reKnroin,  441 

yellow  oelU  of.  441 

MiUer'B  piero^rmine.  23 

■troottiRi  of  involuted  maiDDU.  440 

Mirron.  5 

Ctoi({litou'B  account  of,  440 

ModioluB,  3(tS 

Bpittiolinm  of.  44G 

Moint  chamber.  42.  43 

•tudy  of.  4.W 

Horgagni,  hydatid  ot.  291                 ^^ 

^lititillt.,  ot.  440 

Motor  tr>clotbemt>pher««.3SI    ^^^H 

Wendt's  TiewB  on  seoretion  of  tnillc. 

MOUTH   AMD  TONGUB,  317     ^^^H 

440.  451 

an                        ^^^H 

blood-TrsMi*  of.  S79 

M;uTow  of  bono,  OH 

epithelium  of,  377 

Klaodalei  ot,  STB 

Hooliu  undltorias  exlemun.  IWS 

lymphaUcs  of.  »7ft 

orinaiiui  of  female,  343 

nerves  of,  SHI 

of  inftle.  230 

■ubmuoooB  tiaane  of,  877 

Media  or  miuKnitoo  of  artario*.  194 

ttmim  prvpria  of.  tTT 

Hodulla  of  auptarenal  oapnilaa,  430 

TOBOi-K.  880 

circamraUaIn  papillai  ol,  S83 

of  kidney,  201 

Eland,  ot.  383 

M«dQllarT  »J«  of  kjdnij,  201 

libfonu  iMpillv  of.  8S0 

UoiboniiaD  gland^  R29 

(l.-ibria.  of. :{» 

HeiMmer-.  pleiui,  128,  MO 

Hombraaa  ba<ilnn«  of  oat.  864 

f..nptor.a  jMpUla  of.  SSI 

UmltanioirBotoria,  379 

papillio  foliat»  of.  S83 

propria  of  nuuoiua.  44D 

taale -Kobleto  of.  34t 

propria  of  renal  tobulefc  208 

MacooB  membnuie  of  latytik,  SOS 

teotoria  of  eat,  360 

of  (MophatruB,  3fl0 

tjropani,  354 

iin>BX. 
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Hnoooa  membzmne  of  Btomaoh,  880 
Macoos  tissue,  63 
Muscle,  128 

Cohnheim's  areas  of,  136 

colnmns  of,  138 

coDdusionB  r^^arding  stmctaxe  of,  137 

fibres  of,  128 

of  frog's  bladder,  129 

of  fly,  133 

of  heart,  140 

of  haman  embryo,  132 

of  invertebrates,  133 

of  the  'Mucky  bog**  or  gyrinos, 

134 
of  water-beetles,  133 

inyolontaiy,  128 

nuclei  and  corpuscles  of,  136 

peculiarities  of,  associated  with  differ- 
ent functions,  138 

polarized  light  for  the  study  of,  137 

red  and  white,  of  rabbit*  s  leg,  138 

sarcolemma,  130 

striation  of  fresh,  fibre,  131 

study  of  contraction  of,  135 

termination  of,  in  tendon,  139 

transverse  sections  of,  136 

vascular  supply  of,  138 

voluntary  fibre,  130 

of  MiUler,  329 

of  Riolani,  329 

termination  of  nerves  in,  125 
Muscles  of  skin,  287 
Muscular  coat  of  oesophagus,  387 

of  small  intestine,  394 

of  stomach,  388 

fibres  of  heart,  140 
Muscolaris  mucosae  of  oesophagus,  387 

of  small  intestine,  396 

of  stomach,  389 
Musculosa  of  arteries,  154 
Mailer's  fluid,  14 

muscle,  329 
Myelinic  fibres  of  spinal  cord,  301 

nerve-fibres,  109,  116 
Myeloplaxes,  95 
Myopia,  ciliary  body  in,  341 

NABOTH,  ovula  of,  244 
NaU-fold,  294 
Nails,  293 
Naphthaline  yellow,  27 


NASAL  FOSSiB,  PHARYNX,  mad  TON- 
SILS, 368 

Nasal  Foss^,  368 

Bowman's  glands  of,  873 
indifferent  cells  of,  371 
membrana  limitans,  olfsctoria  of, 

872 
mucous  membrane  of,  368 
olfactory  cells  of,  871 
olfactory  epithelium  of,  871 
olfactory  nerves  of,  872 
olfactory  region  of,  370 
thicker  membrane  of,  369 
thinner  membrane  of,  369 
respiratory  region  of,  368 
vestibulum  nasi,  368 

Pharynx,  373 

mucous  membrane  of,  373 
pharyngeal  tonsil  of,  373 

Tonsils,  373 
Natural  injection  of  liver,  193 

of  kidney,  216,  220 
Nerve-elements  of  spinal  cord,  299 
Nerve-fibres,  varieties  of,  109 
Nerves  of  bladder,  431 

of  blood-vessels,  161 

of  choroid,  340 

of  cornea,  333 

of  iris,  343 

of  kidney,  216 

of  large  intestine,  401 

of  larynx,  257 

of  liver,  199 

of  lung,  265 

of  lymph-glands,  179 

of  mamma,  443 

of  mouth,  379 

of  oesophagus,  388 

of  ovary,  248 

of  pancreas,  411 

of  penis,  225 

of  peritoneum,  172 

of  skin,  279 

of  small  intestine,  399 

of  spleen,  409 

of  stomach,  393 

of  suprarenals,  436 

of  thyroid.  416 

of  atoms,  245 

olfactory,  372 
Nerve-torminatioDS,  100 
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H             KEBTOUS  SYSTEM,  109 

Neumtum,  dentinal  ibealh  of.  IM                ^| 

^1                         Aii«rtiBub'ii  (ileina,  liH 

I4eQC(«lia,  TO,  71                                                 ■ 

^1                     axU-ofliDder,  t  Hi 

librillie  ot,  T3                                             ^H 

optic  ner* «,  848                     ^^^^^H 

of  spinal  cord,  2BS                   ^^^^H 

^^^^^1 

^^^^^     •Ddoneurium.  123 

Nittatfl  of  lilver,  SB                          ^^^^H 

^^^^^f     ■pinentium,  ISQ 

staimnBof  n«rm«witfc,ll«                   H 

^^^^^B   BbceioEBamak,  117,  118 

ble  Rtaiaine,  33                                            ■ 

^^^^^                 118 

Nose.  808                                                              ■ 

Now-pieco,  S                                                         V 

gugllft  of  cnuUl  and  tpinal  nerre^ 

Nnclel.  green  coloration  of,  S3                             ■ 

120 

of  muHlo,  IM                                             ^^ 

ganglia  ot  BpiiiBl   cord,  examination 

o(,  120 

le>nticalari>  of  brain,  310                           H 

puigiionic  bodieb.  110 

of  buman  brain.  131 

^1 

H 

in  ttog,  180 

ABJECT,  nrranktiment  of,  U                         ^M 

Susnl  biatoloer  ot,  100 

hi>hkgU:iter  ot  Enhnt,  114 

Oblique              3                                      ^^^^1 

InoiBiooB  of  Schmidt.  Ill 

Odoutublaatv,  104                               ^^^^^^| 

Heiunor'n  plcxiia,  VH 

Odontomata.  lOG                                 ^^^^H 

moiartiil  plnle.  130 

OUactoij  epitbeliom.  871                                  ^ 

mjeUiiic  fibres.  I0& 

nerveH,  372                                                          ^B 

Derves,  modem  eonoeptionB  of. 

region,  STO                                     ^^^^H 

110 

OliTary  body.  810                              ^^^^M 

n^ellno  or  medulla,  110 

Optic  norre.  348                            ^^^^^M 

Ibalumi.  SIS                                ^^^^H 

Or*  wrraln.  840                                  ^^^^H 

Orbicularis  eUiwia.  S40                      ^^^^H 

inoni^  115 

impanUioD  in  oamio  aaid  and  plcio- 

Organ  or  Cortl.  303.  SOt                   ^^^^M 

oamiiie.  118 

ol  Gira!d.-K  331                                          ^1 

fianvier'a  nodes,  110 

ORGANS   OF  aE.VERATIOir,  PEMALE.      H 

■Leath  of  Schwann.  110 

240                                                                     H 

■pini  fltire  of  Bcole,  132 

Clitoru.  310                                              ^M 

■talning  of.  in  osmic  arid.  IIB 

corpora  cavemoM  of.  S4I                    ^H 

■taining  of,  in  iiicro-cKnnine,  lH 

•tsiDinK    of.     with    ulvet     oitrato, 

clans  of  :!4l                                         ■ 

11-2 

Gi.AMm  ur  IlAnTnoi.iMB,  S4I               ^M 

I1VMK3>.  241                                                         ■ 

Pai.loi-[*\  Ti-BO,  M6                        ^M 

in  miucle.  13S 

ampulla  of.  340                        ^^^H 

in  «piiheti<d  bodiei.  130 

flmbriu-  i>f.  340                       ^^^^| 

Tarieties  of  nenre  Bbrea.  lUO 

^^^^M 

ReTTona  ajrotem.  central.  SM 

LxntA  MAjoiL*,  340                 ^^^^^H 

Network  of  epithelial  cclU,  61 

Labia  uihoka,  S40                  ^^^^H 
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ORGANS  OF  GENERATION,  FEMALB— 
OVAKY,  246 

blood-veasels  of,  247 

corpus  albicans  of,  250 

corpus  lateum  of,  249 

development  of,  250 

Graafian  follicles  of,  248 

nerres  of,  248 

stroma  of,  246 

tabes  of,  246 
Paroyariuh,  250 
Placenta,  251 
Urethra,  242 

meatus  urinarins  of,  242 
Uterus — 

changes  of,  during  menstruation 
and  gestation,  245 

deoidua,  245 

glands  of,  241 

mucous  membrane  of,  243 

plic83  palmatas  of,  243 

nerves  of,  245 

OS  uteri,  244 

ovula  Nabothi,  244 

vessels  of,  245 
Vagina,  241 

vascular  system  of,  242 
Vestibule,  241 

bulbi  vestibuli,  241 
ORGANS  OF  GENERATION,  MALE,  223 
Cowper's  Glands,  227 
Epididymis,  231 

blood-vessels  of,  234 
Ejaculatory  Ducts,  235 
Hydatid  of  Moroagni,  231 
karyokinesis,  237 
Organ  op  Girald^b,  231 
Penis,  223 

blood-vessels  of,  224 

genital  nerve-corpuscles  of,  225 

glans  penis,  224 

lymph-vessels  of,  224 

nerves  of,  225 

tunica  albuginea  of,  223 

Tyson's  glands  of,  224 
Prostate  Gland,  227 

acini  of,  228 

blood-vessels  of,  229 

epithelium  of,  228 

nerves  of,  229 

vesicula  prostatioa  of,  229 


orga;ns  of  generation,  male- 
scrotum,  231 

dartos  of,  231 
semen  or  sperma,  235 
seminal  vesides,  235 
spermatoblasts,  286 
Spermatozoa,  225 

structure  of,  236 

development  of,  236 
Testicles,  220 

blood-vessels  of,  234 

corpus  Highmori  of,  230 

lymphatics  of,  234 

mediastinum  of,  230 

nerves  of,  234 

rete  testis,  231 

seminiferous  tubules  of,  231,  233 

septula  of,  230 

tunica  adnata  of,  230 

tunica  albuginea  of,  230 

tunica  vaginalis  communis  of,  230 
Urethra,  225 

colliculua  seminalis  of,  225 

lacunsd  Morgagnii  of,  226 

lymphatics  of,  227 

meatus  urinarius  of,  226 

membranous  portion  of,  226 

musculus  urcthralis  of,  22G 

nerves  of,  226 

papillfld  of,  226 

prostatic  portion  of,  225 

spongy  portion  of,  226 

structure  of,  235 
vas  aberrans,  232 
Vas  deferens,  232,  238 

ampulla  of,  232 

muscular  coat  of,  284 

nerves  of,  234 
Organs  of  respiration,  258 
Osmic  acid,  staining  of  nerves  with,  113 
Osmic  acid  and  picro-oarmine,  preparation 

of  nerves  in,  118 
Osmic  and  chromic  acids,  15 
Osmic  and  oxalic  acids,  staining  with,  28 
Ossification,  points  of,  98 
Osteoblasts,  96,  98 
Osteoclasts,  100 
Osteo-  or  vaso-dentine,  105 
Osteoporosis,  9 
Os  uteri,  244 
Otoliths,  858 
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Ornry,  M8 

OvidnoM.  240 

of  mamma,  444 

Onila  Nftbothi.  244 

Plasmatic  obonneLi.  105 

Pleura,  aW 

pACmiAN  BODIES,  184 
■*■     Pascbbab,  410 

Plexua,  choroid.  320 

of  Auerbaoh.  :tO0 

•cini  of.  420 

of  Moiasner.  300 

blood-veueUaf,  411 

PolnrUed  light  In  tfas  wbadj  of  ranacta. 

137 

Pom  TaroUi.  810 

eioretory  duct  of.  411 

lymphncic*  of,  411 

Prepkratlon  of  bone,  03 

ner™o(.  411 

ofoomea,884 

tiypsin,  410 

of  fnwh  object.  IS 

ijmogen,  410 

oftlHuea.  13.  14 

of  mamma.  ^IQ 

PapilliE  of  cutis  votA,  421 

of  bur.  28S 

of  reUna.  847 

of  toDKne,  S80 

Bpleon.  400 

P«pill«rj  Bphinoter,  430 

PknaeotrKl  lobale.  823 

PreservatiTo  fluid,  Hamlltoo'a,  90 

Prickle  celb,  68 

of  skip,  273 

ParoTariuiti,  3S0 

Ptop-oclla,  Henaon'i.  866 

Proalats  gland.  237 

Pnrenient  eudotheUum,  80 

Pgendostomala.  171 

PelvU,  reun!.  128 

Peoui.  233 

Palp  of  iipleen.  400 

Pepcid  glmnds,  389 

of  teeth.  103.  103 

Pcrichoadrinm.  M 

Pnrparine  for  trtaining  cartl1*e«,  K 

Perinearium ,   1 20 

Pnrkinje.  cells  of,  3IH 

Periodontinm,  108 

Krannlar  l^er  of.  101 

Feriosteiitn.  &■'> 

Purpurino,  38 

Porithdium.  148 

Pj'loricgloode.SSl 

PeriTSOFuIar  spaoea,  161 

Petit,  caonl  of,  350 

Peyer'a  patchas,  396 

Pbarjnx,  873 

Baaviw'B  nodea.  1 10 

Pia  mater,  apiDsl.  207 

Pioo-cannine.  23 

staining:  of  ner»e-flbrM  with.  Ill 

lUpbe  of  medulla  oblougatk.  800 

Haubor'a  Tiewi  on  the  mamma.  450 

PiBnienl«d  epitbeUnm,  M 

Rectora.  401 

Pigment  of  retina.  y40 

Pinenl  gland,  417 

Reil,  island  of.  322 

Pitttit«7  body.  417 

Bvixsner.  membrane  of,  363 

Placenta,  251 

Renuilc.  fibre*  of.  117 

Plaama.  34 

Renal  polrla.  428 

cella,  104 

tubale*.  203                            ^^^^1 
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calrlfiraition  of  nrtihigBB  <iC,  S55 
OBTtilagQB  of,  254 
mrtiilago  tritiona  of,  238 
oamicalnin  of,  255 
cpigiottiB  €it^  2Sii 
glandB  of,  256 

IjwriiTngn^  Slid  IDflllifaaEB&eB  fff.  2S3 

1  jmphatiai  of,  257 

mnoooB  xnembzBne  oC,  255 

nerves  of,  STtl 

Saatcffinrs  cartQagos  of,  255 

Toeal  oordB  ot,  254 

WriBbe:rg>^8  oartaQagei  of,  255 
LuKGS.  259 

acini  or  lobolefctoa  ot,  260 

alreolar  paBig<ss  of,  200 

alreoli  or  air-oellB  of,  2Gd 

blood-veselB  of,  263 

brondiicdes  of,  260 

epitheliiun  of  alTooiU  of,  261 

mfnndlbnla  of,  260 

Ijxnphatics  of.  264 

nezres  of,  3C5 

pleural  appendagrea,  267 

pleura  of.  265 

pseudostomata  of  IjmphatioB  of, 
2C4 

septa  of,  262 

smaller  broodii,  259 

sabplemal  Ijmphadcs,  257 

termisal  arteries  of.  263 
Trachea  and  Primary  Bronchi,  257 

cartilage  rings  of,  257 

glands  of,  258 

macons  membrane  of,  257 
Bete  Kalpighii,  271 

Reticular  or  jellow  elastic  cartQage,  85 
Reticular  form  of  connectiye-tissue,  6C 
Retina,  342 

Retzius,  stripes  of,  103 
Riolani^s  mascle,  329 
Rolando,  fissure  of,  331 
Root  of  hair,  383,  292 
of  nail,  294 

a  ACCULE  of  labyrinth,  358 
^     Salter,  incremental  lines  of,  105 
Santorini^s  cartilage,  255 
Sap-canaliculi,  165 


I  Snooksmma,  180 
Sattertbwaite^s  aectioii-oattar,  17 
Soala  tympani,  862 

^vwtibnli,  862 
Scales  of  epidermis,  275 
Schlemm^s  oanal,  836 
Schmidt,  inoisaies  of.  111 
Sdunget,  lines  of,  105 
SciiwamL,  wba^i^  oC,  110 
Sclera,  837 
Scrotniit,  231 
Sebaoeoos  glands,  285 
Section-cntteza,  16,  17 
Semen,  235 

Semidzcolar  canals,  359 
fiftminal  Tesides,  235 
Seminiferous  tubules,  231 
Septa  of  lung,  262 
Shaft  of  hair,  288,  292 
Sliarpcj^B  fibres  of  bone,  94 
Sheath  of  Schwann,  110 
Sheaths  of  hair,  289 
Silver,  nitrate  of,  29 
Sinuses  of  lymph-glands,  177 
Size  of  object,  8 
SKIN,  269 

blood-Tessels  of,  279 
GORIXTM  OF,  277 

pars  papiHaria,  278 
pars  reticularis  of,  278 
corneous  li^er  of,  274 
elastic  tissue  fibres  of,  277 
epidermic  scales,  275 
EPIDERlfIS,  371 

general  plan  of  arrangement  of, 

269 
general  structure  of,  270 
g^ntnular  layer  of,  274 
Hair,  288 

development  of,  298 
papillas  of,  289 
root  of,  288,  292 
shaft  of,  288.  292 
sheaths  of,  289 
lymphoid  corpuscles  of,  277 
muscles  of,  287 
Nails,  293 
bed  of,  294 
body  of,  294 
development  of,  294 
lunula  of,  294 


^^J^^^^H 

SKIN— 

Striation  of  mosrie.  IHl           • 

KAIL8- 

Slronm  of  Icidnoy.  215 

tuOl  anil  folil,  204 

StQlatlUn  of  mamma.  449 

root  nf.  2U4 

Subdural  ■poMii  uf  cptio  ninTfl,  S48 

aerve»  of,  BTB 

of  amiJl  iiitiiBtJiiD,  3911 

rata  Malpiffhii,  371 

of  ■tomach,  380 

prickle  cel1«  of,  2T2 

SubpleunJ  Ijraphilioi.  207 

SKBArRoi;sQi.AKi>sor.  £85 

Sui'UAHE.vxL  CAi-sni.ic8,  43t 

Btntam  lncidam  of,  27 1 

of,  278 

oxlcmallKrerof,  433 

fot-oollB  of,  278 

inlonuJ  U;er  of,  4ai 

BwKAT-Gt.ASDaol',  ass 

middle  IsjBr  of.  483 

JeTolopmeat  of.  2Sj 

Slide  for  hentiDg,  40 

*oiia  totioukru  of,  434 

<leTelopm«nt  of.  AM 

Speniia.23S 

IjioplmUo  of.  480 

nuTu  of.  43U 

Sphincler  of  iri.,  313 

fiwo«t-Kln«dB.  2*13 

u>i.  401 

Sjlvioa  OmnrB,  831 

papiUai?,  429 

SympexlDM  of  thyroid,  41S 

TOICBI,  400 

K]>iiul  cord,  2D8 

fluid.  HOT 

rTACTlLE  CORPirSCLBS.  IH 
J-     T»r,o.  of  oje.  328 

Spina's  liawi  en  cdTtllapi,  OT 

8PLKICS,  40!) 

Tutc-Rlobtcli  of  tongiM,  SSt 

blood-TeMolflof.  407 

TEETH,  103 

cement  of.  103 

fibmna  coat  or  cftt>nila  of,  404 

dcnIJD>l  omoti*  of.  104 

KUieral  itnicttirii  of,  403 

douUtial  Elobuln  of,  104 

lyrophaticii  of,  409 

dentinal  fibr«a  of  tomra.  IM 

uervea  of.  4(j0 

deatiuo  or  ivi>r7,  103 

pre|>amtioii  of.  4DS 

deTalopmenl  ol.  100 

piiii>  of.  m: 

(^utioula.  107 

■eronii  oont  of,  403 

deatin-a  teeth,  lOd 

aeutine,  100 

homy  ttwth,  I0« 

piimarj  enaioa)  orpm,  JOT 

SteruiuoD,  t'toD  of  imbtiddiiiR,  10 

•eoondarj'  aiMiDol  orgaa.  107 

Stomwh,  gS.'J 

Ktomatft  of  tyTiiph-?e«Ml]i,  10.1 

tooth  pnpilla.  lOT 

TPra.  171 

t.>othnic  10T 
ddTelopment  of  eium*]  ot,  H» 

lumdnmofakin.  274 

iuhpapilloro  of  ikin,  270 

ST«.ular  layer  of  rnrkiaj.,  IM 

h. 

^ 
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TEETH— 

incremental  lines  of  Salter,  105 

interglobular  spaces  of  Gzermak,  103 

interglobular  sabstonce,  105 

lines  of  Schreger,  105 

parallel  stripes  of  Betsias,  108 

parts  of,  102 

periodontiam  of,  108 

pulp  of,  102,  105 

odontoblasts,  104 

odontomata,  105 

osteo-  or  yaso-dentine,  105 
Tendons,  lymphatics  of,  175 
Tendon-tissue,  72 
Tenon's  capsule,  837 
Termination  of  muscle  in  tendon,  130 
Testicles,  229 
Testing  lenses,  8,  10 

microscope,  7 
Thalami  optici,  319 
THICK  CUTIS  VERA,  420 

blood-vessels  of,  423 

erector  pili  muscles  of,  422 

fat-columns  or  fat-canals  of,  421 

fibrous  prolongations  of,  420 

injection  of,  424 

lymphatics  of,  424 

papillsB  of,  421 
Third  corpuscular  element  of  blood,  48 
Thoracic  duct,  174 
THYMUS  GLAND,  412 

blood-vessels  of,  414 
.capsule  of,  412 

cells  of,  413 

central  canal  of,  414 

development  of,  414 

follicles  of,  412 

lymphatics  of,  414 

thymic  juice  of,  413 
THYROID  BODY,  415 

blood-vessels  of,  416 

capsule  of,  415 

epithelium  of,  415 

lymphatics  of,  416 

nerves  of,  416 

sympexions  of,  416 

vesicles  of,  415 
Tissue,  adenoid,  69 

cellular,  63 

connective,  63 

corneal,  75 


Tissue,  elastic,  77 

fat,  73 

fibrous,  66 

gelatinous,  63 

intermuscular,  74 

mucous,  63 

tendon,  72 
Tissue,  compact,  of  bone,  89 
Tomes,  dentinal  fibres  of,  104 
Tongue,  380 
Tooth-sac,  107 
Tonsil,  pharyngeal,  373 
Tonsils,  373 
Trachea,  257 
Triple  staining,  26 
Trypsin,  410 
Tubules  of  kidney,  203 
Tubules,  seminiferous,  231 
Tunica  vasculosa  of  sclera,  338 
Tympanum,  354 
Types  of  arteries,  152 
Tyson's  glands,  224 


URETERS,  429 
Urethra,  female,  242 
male,  225 
URINARY    EXCRETORY    PASSAGES, 
428 
Bladder,  430 

blood-vessels  of,  431 
epithelium  of,  430 
connective  tissue  of,  430 
detrusor  urinaB  of,  430 
lymphatics  of,  431 
muscular  coat  of,  430 
nerves  of,  431 
sphincter  vesicas,  430 
Renal  Pelvis,  428 
fibrous  layer  of,  429 
mucous  membrane  of,  428 
muscular  coat  of,  429 
papillary  sphincter  of,  429 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  429 
Ureters,  429 

mucous  membrane  of,  429 
muscular  layers  of,  429 
vessels  and  nerves  of,  429 
Uterus,  243 

Utricle  of  labyzinth,  358 
Urea,  343 
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VACDOLATIOX  o!   mammBry 
liaax.  HI 
Tigina,  Wl 
VaWce  of  Toins,  158 
Vftlvnlm  coimivflDtes,  SOS 

tocU  of  kidney,  314 
deferena,  233 
M*  TMomm,  101 
Voina,  156 
^^       MDUkl,  of  livBi,  1B4 

fa(«tlobi>Iar,  of  liver,  IM 
■   IntnlobQlar,  of  Itver,  lU 
_        •nblobular,  of  liver,  180 
Vtitm  TorticoKc  of  nolcra,  337 
Ventriulee  of  bnlo,  819 
TemiloB.  1&6 
Vermiforin  appendix,  401 
VeitobTaUo.  miucle  of,  130 
Twioal  epitbeltam.  4'tO 
Veilcale  semin&lea,  235 
VeiseU  of  muaole,  136 
Tutibule  of  lagiati,  341 
VeaUbalnm  ttaal,  Sfl8 
VilU  of  jntcatine,  SOS 
Vincent's  miorotome,  21 


eplthe-    VkUl  de  Parii,  20 
Vitreoiu  bod;,  S4B 
Vnsal  ooidi.  ZSi 
Volontaiy  miuclS'Qbn,  180 
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ARHSLIDR,  40 

Wasy  ohaDKe,  matliyl-giMM  tat.  M 
Wendt,  method  of  tnpls  aWnlDg,  M 

Tinws  on  endothelial  doaquamallcn, 
147 

Tian'K  on  aocivtlan  ot  milk,  449,  4Iil 
Mlilt«  blood^tobulM,  :l{),  48 
WhiU  Bulistaciofl  ufaplual  coid,  SOS 
Wickenhe  liner's  ptcMrritiB  ftnld,  80 
VTiisberg'a  caitUa^,  253 

YELLOW  CELLS  of 


ZONA  FASOICTTLATA   of 
4.13 

gtomeraloaa.  4>U 
TBtionloria,  483 
peotinata  of  ear,  800 
Zymogen,  410 
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